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“Happy Heart’ Cowboy 


By B. M. Bower 


ANNAHAN pulled up 
just where the trail 
whips around a huddle 
of rocks and dips un- 
expectedly into the val- 
ley of the Chiquita, and 
made him a smoke in 

the inattentive manner which bespeaks 
a mind steeped in meditation. 

The hills beyond showed yellow in 
the warm haze of Indian summer; heat 
waves set the air a-glimmer and drew 
one’s senses into waking dreams. Han- 
nahan, however, was not dreaming—his 
gaze was too direct and purposeful for 
that. He studied the level land below 
as though he were playing chess and 
the valley was the chessboard. 

Chiquita Valley was a stockman’s 
paradise harnessed to the plow of the 
small farmer. The thick, prairie sod 
was carved into gray-brown fields, with 
the sweet, rich grasses buried under 
four inches of fertile soil. Where the 
wild, range cattle had wandered at 
will, long lines of wire fencing checked 
the land into tilled squares jealously 
guarded by narrow lanes. 

Hannahan drew a match along his 
stamped saddle skirt, cupped his hands 
abstractedly, and followed the trail with 
his eyes to where it was gashed by the 
unquiet blue of the river; beyond, to 
where it showed a brown band against 
the vellow crispness of the hillside. 


Chinto lifted a front foot tentatively, 
got no encouragement from his mas- 
ter to proceed, and planted it pettishly 
into the flour-fine dust. He swung his 
head and looked back reproachfully, 
his ears pointing different ways. 
He was warm and weary, and he 
thirsted for the cool swash of river 
water down his throat. But Hanna- 
han did not move, except to empty his 
lungs of smoke, and the horse sighed 
heavily and waited. After a minute 
the ear that pointed down the hill 
twitched attention; the other gave over 
listening for Hannahan’s throat-chirp, 
and leaned forward, listening. His eyes 
stared alertly at the jumble of rocks 
which hid the trail, and Hannahan, 
warned instinctively by the tense ears, 
brought his eyes and his thoughts up 
from the valley and listened also. 

A girl rode leisurely around the 
rocks, glanced indifferently at them at 
first, and then with some interest. Han- 
nahan was conscious of a_ sudden 
warmth in his chest; his gray hat went 
up off his forehead. 

“Good-morning. You aren't going 
to pass up an old friend, I hope?” 

“Tf it isn’t Mr. Hannahan—Hanna- 
han of the Happy Heart! What mis- 
chief is in the air now? You're getting 
rather close to the land of the Israelites 
—for a Philistine.” 

“Aw, don’t go calling names, Miss 





Conrad. I guess I am standing with 
my front feet over the dead line, all 
right; what of it?” 

“You know how we don’t love cow- 
boys, down there.” 

She waved her hand airily at the val- 
ley below. 

“Are yuh giving that out for a per- 
sonal opinion?” Hannahan threw away 
his cigarette. 

“T was speaking for the Israelites. 
They’re just praying for a chance at 
some of you. They mean to slay and 
spare not.” 

“That there’s a prayer that’s soon 





“You know how we don’t love cowboys down there.” 


answered—ime being a direct answer to 
prayer.” His tone was unalarmed. 

Miss Conrad laughed. “Better not 
cross the line. If it’s the ford, it won’t 
do you a particle of good; they’re 
watching it rather closely—and they’re 
still highly indignant over the last 
time.” 

“What last time? The Big A. J. 
hasn’t made a move toward it yet this 
year.” 

“Some other outfit did, though—and 
the Israelites never discriminate where 
the cattlemen are concerned. A large 
herd came down the lane, one Sunday 
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At nine o'clock the big living room was filled to overflowing . . 





Parrot Tim looked back to where the Chiquita gleamed faintly under the stars. 


afternoon, and were so inconsiderate as 
to meet William McKinley Roosevelt 
Jones on his bike.” 

“The name stampeded the bunch, I 
reckon.” 

“Something did. William McKinley 
Roosevelt Jones turned out for them, 
but not soon enough. The herd turned 
out, also—away out, through old man 
Hadley’s wheat field, and from there 
into the garden of the Widow McCoy. 
Did you ever meet the Widow McCoy, 
Mr. Hannahan ?” 

“No, but I’ve heard tell of her,” Han- 
nahan grinned. “She’s got a temper 
and a boy, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, and opinions differ as to which 
is the worst; only, she has two boys 
and only one temper. The boys divide 
their time between watching the trail 
for cattle, and praying to be led into 
temptation. I really think, Mr. Hanna- 
han, you would better not go down.” 

“T wonder if I’d look tempting to 
them,’ Hannahan mused, rolling anoth- 
er cigarette daintily between his fingers. 
“You haven’t explained yet how it 
comes you are ranging down on the 
Chiquita,” he remarked. 

“I’m teaching their school ; I couldn’t 
get another so near home, and the sal- 
ary is good.” 

Hannahan sighed. “The things peo- 
ple will do for money! Look at me, 
scouting around a bunch of measly 
grangers sf 


“Then it is the ford?” - 

“You can just bet it’s the ford. 
We've got twelve hundred fat steers 
on the trail, with cars ordered at Chi- 
nook for day after to-morrow. Sure 
it’s the ford, all right—and it’s those 
sons-uh-toil to the woods if they try to 
stop us.” 

“There’s no ‘if’ about it. Some one 
is always on the watch, ready to warn 
the whole valley; and their. crops. are 
mostly gathered, so there’s nothing but 
fences for a stampede to demolish.” 

Hannahan lifted a square, express- 
ive shoulder. “That’s a county road 
down there, and the Big A. J. isn’t 
an outfit that’s going to be bluffed out 
of a game by any bunch of long-eared 
Mormons.” 

Miss Conrad regarded him with seri- 
ous, sympathetic eyes. “The lane is a 
county road, certainly; but the ford is 
in the middle of a quarter section 
owned by the Widow McCoy.” 

Hannahan let his lids droop, and 
Miss Conrad recognized the sign; it 
meant that forty Widow McCoy’s could 
not dismay Hannahan of the Happy 
Heart. 

“How will you manage it?” she 
asked, not doubting but that he would 
manage it somehow. 

“Search me,” Hannahan said, cheer- 
fully. “But you can gamble we’re not 
going to make any forty-mile drive, 
with no water, taking that bunch uh 
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long-horns around by Wood’s ford. 
Besides, the cars will be there day after 
to-morrow—and so will the Big A. J. 
Old Jimmy Knauss most generally wins 
out, when he makes up his mind to.” 

Miss Conrad looked thoughtfully 
down into the peaceful valley. 

“They do have such a bitter enmity 
against stockmen,’ she remarked. 
“And they love to fight better than any- 
thing else—unless it’s dancing.” 

“That’s me,” Hannahan observed. 

“Tf there were only a dance in the 
valley ” mused she. 

“Well,” he demanded, “why can’t 
there be one?” 

“To-night? That’s very short no- 
tice, and there’s no music nearer than 
Lazy Trail—and that’s abominable.” 

“Well,” said Hannahan, eagerly, “if 
you can get the rubes rounded up, I'll 
fix the music. We've got a couple of 
fellows in the outfit that can thump 
thunder out of a guitar and mandolin,” 

Miss Conrad’s eyes got sparkles in 
them. The droop of Hannahan’s lids 
grew more pronounced. 

“Think we can make it?” There 
was a dare in his voice and in his eyes. 

“T think so; this is Saturday, you see, 
and early. If we can think of some 
plausible reason for launching a couple 
of unknown musicians upon the valley 
without warning—are you sure that 
they are unknown?” 

“Dead certain. We was talking 
about this layout, down here, last 
night.” Hannahan slid over in the sad- 
dle to rest himself, and meditated. 
When Hannahan did that, events were 
wont to follow swiftly, and obstacles 
had a way of melting like snow in a 
chinook. 

“Say! I’m your dear cousin Jack,” 
he announced, in about three minutes. 

Miss Conrad opened her eyes, and 
smiled skeptically. 

“Beetle’s another, and Parrot Tim is 
our side-kicker. We’re just riding 
through the country looking for a 
ranch”—Hannahan made a wry face 
when he said it—“and we call on you at 
your boarding place. You can easy 
persuade us to stay a while, and you 


can ask the neighbors in for a little, 
sociable dance—see? How do yuh like 
the way we stack up?” 

Miss Conrad still looked skeptical. 
“It’s rather embarrassing,” she de- 
murred, “to adopt, offhand, a cousin 
who is known to have a weird attrac- 
tion for adventures—misadventures, I 
might say—let alone a cousin I never 
so much as heard of before, and who is 
called Beetle. Beetles,” she finished, 
dismally, “are my especial horror.” 

“This one’s sure O. K.,’”’ Hannahan 
assured her. “You'll like him, all right 
enough—everybody does. He’s just a 
kid-looking fellow, anyway, with dim- 
ples and blue eyes, and a soft little 
voice—you’d almost take him for a 
girl, dressed up in cowboy togs. But 
he’s there with the goods, all right; a 
bronco-fighter, and the most surpris- 
ing little devil that ever wore chaps. 
He can carry the thing through—I’ll 
back Beetle with all the dough I’ve 
got.” 

Miss Conrad gave him a queer, side- 
long look. “He'll have his work cut 
out for him, as you cowboys say. I 
board with the Widow McCoy.” 

“The dickens vuh say!” Hannahan 
instinctively slid straight in the saddle. 
The Widow McCoy had a spectacular 
record, and her name was_ spread 
abroad in the land. 

“Could you come in time for din- 
ner?” she suggested. 

Hannahan wrinkled his nose at the 
sun and considered. Then: ‘‘Would we 
stand any show? Beetle hates like the 
mischief to miss his regular feed.” 

Miss Conrad reassured him. The 
Widow McCoy held the proud distinc- 
tion of being the best cook in the val- 
ley, and was never more pleased than 
when strangers rode, hungry, to her 
door. 

“The only danger,” Miss Conrad 
added, “is that you may suffer from 
acute indigestion, superinduced by 
overindulgence.” 

Hannahan’s face spoke admiration. 
“Say, you and Parrot would make a 
pair to draw to, for language. - The 
things he can do to his mother tongue 
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would make a prairie dog sit up and 
take notice.” 

Miss Conrad's lips drew together. “I 
must confess I can’t quite see the con- 
nection sy 

“That was a compliment, only I for- 
got to stick the label on. Parrot is edu- 
cated, let me tell yuh. He was close- 
herded through Princeton—or some 
other knowledge factory. Anyway, the 
brand of learning he’s got is about as 
good as there is made. He don’t talk 
more than once a year or so—that’s 
why they call him Parrot—but when 
he does once get strung out, it’s the 
clear article. He can sure sing, too. I’d 
rather listen to him on night guard 
than go to the best show yuh can name. 
I'll get him to sing for yuh, if I can.” 

“T have a mandolin,’ Miss Conrad 
observed, “and Bud McCoy has a fine 
guitar. His mother got it for his birth- 
day ; he can’t find the same string twice, 
but Mrs. McCoy thinks it looks ‘toney’ 
tied with a big, red bow and hung up 
over the sofa. Bud also has a pugilis- 
tic temperament, and an echo in the 
person of Patsy. Bud does the fight- 
ing, and Patsy does the threatening. 
You needn’t mind Patsy at all—but 
keep an eye on Bud.” 

Hannahan’s lids drooped again, and 
he smiled quietly to himself. “I'll put 
the boys next,” he promised, ‘and much 
obliged to you. Say! Beetle’s got a 
reputation trailing behind him like a 
comet on a dark night. You better call 
him something else. Call him—well, 
call him Eddie; he looks the part, all 
right, but it’ll most likely make him 
grit his teeth. We'll get along about 
noon—and the Big A. J.’ll sure be grate- 
ful to you, Miss Conrad, for help- 
ing ’em out. Fact is, I know of a dandy 
little pinto that’d be a swell lady’s 
horse, and it’s safe t’ say he’s liable to 
meet that same fate, if this thing goes 
through. It’s got t’ go through. The 
Big A. J. will be down to cases for 
cars if we don’t make Ghinook on 
time. Cars are mighty scarce this fall, 
and very hard to get. And—well, you 





know how I feel about your helping us 


out.” 
Miss Conrad caught a look in his 
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eyes that brought the pink into her 
cheeks. “I’m only too glad to help. 
My sympathies are all with the Philis- 
tines, I’m afraid.” 

Hannahan’s eyes said many things his 
lips were shy of putting into words, 
and then he remembered the need of 
haste. 

“Well, if I’m going to get the boys 
hazed into the camp of the Israelites by 
noon, I'll need to be moving. See yuh 
later, Miss Conrad.” 

Miss Conrad watched him out of 
sight, and there was a tender light in 
her eyes. When the dust had settled 
behind Chinto’s flying heels, and the 
cluckety-cluck of them came so faint 
they could be heard only by the ears 
of faith, she turned and rode back 
around the rocky elbow of the hill, 
humming a little tune. 


Beetle sat in a big, cane-seated rock- 
er and looked with the trustful gaze of 
a child into the magenta countenance 
of the Widow McCoy. He _ had 
pleased her mightily by his frank ap- 
preciation of her cookery, and by the 
sweet innocence of his expression. 

“You’re the picture of yer cousin, 
Jennie,” she told him, with some en- 
thusiasm, and Beetle let his cupid-bow 
lips curve into a smile. 

Jennie’s hair is darker than mine,” 
he demurred, shyly, turning his eyes to 
the darkly red hair of Miss Conrad. 
Had Beetle been really as shy as he 
looked, he would have hesitated long 
before calling a strange young woman 
by her first name, even though it was 
all in the part he was playing. 

“Tt’s you have the thrue gold hair of 
a cherub,” Mrs. McCoy declared. 
“Jennie’s goes more to red.” 

Jennie’s cheeks “‘went to red,” just 
then, and Hannahan, over on the stiff- 
backed sofa, gurgled and stored the 
remark away for future use. 

“You must play for us, Eddie,” put 
in Miss Conrad, laying spiteful em- 
phasis upon the name, which made 
Beetle squirm inwardly. When she 
brought him Bud’s guitar, he reproved 
her with lowered brows and passed 
it on to Parrot Tim. Miss Conrad had 
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forgotten to inquire which instrument 
either played. 

“Tl try a whirl on your mandolin, 
if you've got it with you, Jenn,” he said, 
and Miss Conrad hastened to bring it, 
remembering what Hannahan had told 
her of the young gentleman. 

Parrot Tim said never a word, as was 
his habit. But he tuned the guitar with 
nice precision, listened while Beetle 
picked a few tentative fragments of 
tunes, and nodded approval of the har- 
mony. After that, there were no 
sounds but sweet ones. The Widow 
McCoy wore a fixed, ecstastic smile, 
and Bud himself came and stood, black- 
browed and bullnecked, in the door- 
way to listen, with Patsy at his elbow. 

“The foine music it is, then!’ cried 
the widow, breathlessly, when they 
stopped. 

“It makes me want to dance,” Miss 
Conrad declared, impulsively and guile- 
fully, and threw a sidelong smile at 
Bud and Patsy inclusive. “Play that 
waltz again, Eddie, there’s a good little 
boy.” She stood up and faced Bud 
McCoy, her eyes challenged. 

Beetle swallowed his resentment at 
her tone, and swung again into the se- 
ductive measures of “Over the Waves.” 
Bud, blinking in the unwonted sun- 
shine of Miss Conrad’s favor, went 
over and slipped an arm around her 
waist and waltzed clumsily until every 
rug in the room—and there were many 
—was kicked into an untidy little heap. 

When Miss Conrad felt that the 
dance fever was rising in Bud’s veins, 
she sat down, panting, beside Hanna- 
han. 

“T guess it’s all over but the shout- 
ing,” he managed to whisper, when no 
one was looking, and Miss Conrad’s 
long lashes drooped triumphant assent. 
She felt that she had done the thing 
rather cleverly, on the whole. 

Bud’s habitual frown relaxed under 
Miss Conrad’s wistful smile. “We 
might have a little dance this evenin’. 
You ain’t in no great rush, air yuh?” 
His eyes went to Hannahan in tacit rec- 
ognition of his leadership. 

Hannahan hesitated diplomatically 
over his cigarette book. “We ought to 
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hit the sod, and that’s no dream,” he 
parleyed, dallying with temptation, as a 
man loves to do upon occasion. “We 
didn’t aim to do more than make a 
fashionable call on Jennie.” His fin- 
gers twirled the paper into a tiny tube, 
the while his heart pounded at the 
sweetness of calling her that. 

“Sure, what’s the odds? Ye’ve only 
the wance t’ live, then,’ urged the 
widow. “We'd be proud t’ have ye 
shtop—an’ it’s a foine toime we c’n 
promise ye. An’ Jennie does git that 
lonesome——” 

Hannahan showed signs of yielding, 
and looked doubtfully at his fellows in 
deceit. Beetle, answering the look, 
told him briefly that he was the doctor, 
and Miss Conrad, leaning toward him 
in a way that set his blood more than 
ever a-jump, coaxed prettily, so that 
his mind was tricked almost into the 
belief that he was being led into temp- 
tation, and not carrying out a prear- 
ranged plan. 

He promised to stay until midnight, 
when, he said, they could make a night 
ride to Chinook, which was their des- 
tination. Hannahan liked to tell the 
truth whenever he could. 

Miss Conrad straightway went off 
with the widow, to help make cakes 
and things, and Bud and Patsy caught 
up their horses and rode off to notify 
their neighbors. The “vanguard” sat 
out on the front steps and strummed 
melodious snatches for the delectation 
of the two in the kitchen, and smoked 
many cigarettes and waited. 

As the day grew weary and the sun 
slid away behind the hills, the wind 
grew weary also and rested; the night 
gave promise of dark stillness, with 
slow, drifting clouds to mask the moon, 

“Yuh want t’ give it to °em good and 
plenty,” Beetle told Hannahan, out in 
the corral, when they went to feed their 
horses—and saddle them, also, in readi- 
ness for a quick getaway should cir- 
cumstances render it necessary. 

Hannahan was going to “call” for the 
dancers. . 

“Yuh want,” Beetle went on, “lots 
uh double elbow and chassy by your 
pardners, and swing on the corners, 
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Make ’em hoe ’er down eight all yuh 
think they’ll stand for. Sound’ll travel 
like the devil to-night.” 

Hannahan’s teeth showed white in 
the dusk. He reached out a gloved 
hand and patted Beetle’s shoulder ca- 
ressingly. 

“Right you are, Little Goldenhair,” 
he murmured, tenderly. 

Beetle squirmed loose and swore vig- 
orously. His face, at that moment, was 
not particularly cherubic. 

“Damn that old hen,” he remarked, 
and stalked back to the house in a fit of 
ill temper that lasted as much as five 
minutes. 

At eight o’clock, every man, woman 
and child in the valley was waiting ex- 
pectantly at the Widow McCoy’s. 

At nine o’clock, the big living room 
was filled to overflowing with gyrating 
figures, and the overflow was footing 
it in the kitchen, with Hannahan stand- 
ing in the connecting doorway, calling 
both ways at once. Beetle and Parrot 
Tim, their chairs perched upon a table 
pulled close to the doorway, looked 
down upon the dancers with faces calm, 
fingers flying and hearts a-stir with the 
exhilarating sense of danger. 

Far out on the bench land, a slow- 
moving blotch of shade swept steadily 
down to the valley’s rim, with shadowy 
horsemen vaguely outlined here and 
there upon the wavering border. The 
steaming breath from many _ wide- 
flaring nostrils rose mysteriously 
through the silence, and the faint, 
swishing crackle of dry buffalo grass 
mingled with the muffled thud of five 
thousand hoofs beating steadily the 
prairie sod. 

At ten o’clock, Beetle laid down his 
mandolin, fished a red-boxed harmonica 
from his coat pocket, handed it, whis- 
pering, to Hannahan and stole out into 
the cool blackness to listen. 

Hannahan had blown himself breath- 
less before the mandolin was shrilling, 
high and sweet, above the uproar. 
There was a pink splotch on Beetle’s 
cheeks, and in his eyes the deep, pur- 
ple glow which came only under stress 
of a crisis. Parrot Tim, the observant, 
recognized the signs and, leaning to- 


ward him, questioned with his calm, 
gray eyes. 

Beetle’s dimpled chin lowered a 
scant half inch in answer. He turned 
to Hannahan. 

“Give ’em hell from now on,” he 
urged, under his breath. “Call a hot 
one—the hottest yuh know, and the 
longest.” 

Hannahan went out into the kitchen 


-and poured near a quart of sweet, 


spring water down his tired throat, and 
then went to work—the real work of 
the evening. 

The Widow McCoy danced wisps of 
gray hair down into her eyes and 
seemed upon the verge of apoplexy, but 
Hannahan was merciless. Miss Conrad, 
flushed and disheveled, turned her eyes 
reproachfully his way, caught the 
meaning of his level brows and _ half- 
closed lids, and smiled encouragement 
instead of reproof as she whirled away 
like a leaf in the wind, in the endless 
chain: “Balance, szwing! — allemane 
left, chasse by your pardner, balance— 
swing! Allemane left, right hand to 
pardner and grand right-and-left with 
a double elbow—balance, swing!” 

The amount of swinging inflicted 
upon those trustful tillers of the Chi- 
quita soil was amazing, and it was a 
limp, exhausted company which made 
for the nearest seats ‘when, finally, a 
string snapped and the mandolin 
stopped for repairs, and Hannahan 
hoarsely shouted the welcome com- 
mand: “All promenade—you know 
where, and I don’t care!” 

But he did care. His heart misgave 
him as he leaned his long length, the 
picture of careless ease, against the 
door jamb, shoved his hands deep into 
his pockets and watched Bud McCoy 
stumble out into the night. 

Bud had been dancing with Miss 
Conrad, and his brain reeled with some- 
thing more than the dizzying succes- 
sion of swings. He could yet feel an 
electric thrill in his shoulder, where the 
gold-bronze head of Miss Conrad had 
rested for the fraction of a second dur- 
ing that last breath-taking whirl. 

Beetle’s head bent over the broken 
string; to all appearances, his mind 
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was wholly absorbed in its mending. 
Hannahan put his lips close to Beetle’s 
ear. 

“Where was they when you was out- 
side?” he whispered, cautiously. 

“Just coming into the field, here. 
They ought t’ be pretty well across by 
now. Can’t yuh get busy with that 
mouth-organ? We got t’ keep ’em in- 
side.” 

“Bud -McCoy’s outdoors now.” 

“The hell he is!” came from the lips 
of the cherub. He shifted uneasily in 
his chair. “Things'll begin t’ tighten, 
then. He si 

The voice of Bud McCoy bellowed 
through the room like a challenging 
bull: ‘Come on, boys! They’s a herd 
at the ford!” 

Instantly the room buzzed like a dis- 
turbed hive; like bees men swarmed to 
the door, by their very haste retarding 
their exit. The shrewish tones of the 
Widow McCoy screamed angrily above 
the clamor. 

The vanguard made for the kitchen, 
escaped by way of the back door, and 
raced away to the stables. After them 
came the “Israelites,” a cursing, venge- 
ful mob, headed by Bud and Patsy 
McCoy. 

From out the far darkness came the 
splash of water churned by many ford- 
ing animals, and the indefinable mur- 
mur of the herd climbing the slope be- 
yond. Once the sharp tones of the 
foreman called out, and the words 
came, clear-cut, through the black: 
“Rush ’em, boys—the grangers are 
coming !” 

“Tf we could keep ’em here ten min- 
utes ” Hannahan groaned, anxious- 
ly. 

“T turned a trick that I guess’ll hold 
‘em for a while,” panted Beetle, in a 
discreet undertone. 

Bud McCoy made for the nearest 
horse, which happened to be Dave 
Hadley’s, and seized the stirrup. Up 
he went, a black shape against the star- 
lit sky—hovered a breath and came 
down bewildered. 

“What ails the damned saddle?” he 
demanded, of no one in particular. No- 
body answered; other voices took up 








the question and repeated it in various 
forms. Horses began to circle and back 
away from their masters, snorting pro- 
test. 

In the confusion somebody broke 
into laughter—the rollicking, boyish 
laugh of mischief that recks not of 
consequences. Bud wheeled upon him 
furiously. 

“Shut up that laughin’! Somebody 
here’s standin’ in with the cowmen. 
Who was it switched all them saddles 
backward? Was it you, yuh damned, 
gigglin’ little doll-face?” ‘His voice be- 
came the snarl of an animal. His hand 
clinched and drew back ominously. 

Beetle stopped laughing and straight- 
ened his slim height. His fist plunked 
solidly as he smote the surprised leader 
of the Israelites. 

“Hand it to him, Beetle!’ Hannahan 
called from behind. ‘My money’s on 
you.” 

Patsy McCoy danced in the back- 
ground and howled weird threats un- 
til Parrot Tim, reaching out a long, 
leisurely arm, caught him by the collar 
and shook him violently. Then some- 
body detected Hannahan in the act of 
turning loose a horse, and after that 
the corral seemed filled mostly with 
arms, legs and unseemly language. 

A few there were who wisely re- 
frained from active warfare and con- 
tented themselves with removing the 
saddles, which, under Beetle’s earlier 
manipulation, pointed their horns rak- 
ishly to the rear, and readjusting them 
in the position nature and the manufac- 
turers intended. Since, without excep- 
tion, each horse in turn developed an 
aggravated case of nerves, some time 
was consumed in the operation. 

Parrot Tim wriggled himself free, 
with the loss of his coat, and felt under 
a squirming heap of humanity until he 
located what he shrewdly guessed was 
Beetle. That youth came to the top, 
with a little timely hetb, not so much 
the worse for wear as one might sup- 
pose. He observed, with much satis- 
faction, that the heap did not appear 
to miss him, but continued to pummel 
one another indiscriminately and with 
much energy. 
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Two minutes after, the vanguard, 
battered but triumphant, splashed 
through the once more peaceful waters 
of the Chiquita, and halted on ‘the 
further shore to listen to the sounds of 
tumult in the corral of the Widow Mc- 
Coy ere they galloped away. 

“Tf old Jimmy Knauss don’t give Jen- 
nie Conrad that little pinto pony to 
pay for this night, there'll be things 
doing,” Hannahan remarked, as they 
rode up the hill. “How do yuh stack 
up, Golden Hair?” 

“Aw, shut up!” growled Beetle. “I 
bet Bud McCoy’ll count ten million 
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before he says ‘doll-face’ t’ me again— 
the way I punched his’n for him.” 

Parrot Tim rode for ten minutes with 
his chin drooped against his neck. 
Then he turned his head and looked 
back to where the Chiquita gleamed 
faintly under the stars. 

“And the Philistines put themselves 
in array against Israel; and when they 
joined battle, Israel was smitten before 
the Philistines. And the men 
of Israel rent their garments and wept 
aloud that they were smitten!” 

“They rent mine, too, if anybody 
should ask yuh,” said Beetle. 


ie 


FLED EROS 


O#: nodding plumes of lilac, an’ ye list, 
Waft me a kiss of fragrance, as ye blow— 
Lean lower, skies of April-amethyst, 


Touch me with Heaven! 


Roses all aglow 


With Robin’s wooing, lend your hearts to me; 
In Spring’s sweet heyday I would joyous be, 
But Love hath loosed his fingers from my wrist. 


In the low cradle of two loving hills, 
Lined with soft daffodils, and dark and deep, 
A nook of dreams, where the mad mock-bird spills 
His golden rain of joy—lI lay asleep, 
And Love a-tiptoe came, and oped mine eyes— 
Oh, long, sweet breath of wonder and surprise! 
It was last March among the daffodils. 


Sweet little Love! 


Young April’s rosy hours, 


And May, star-crowned, and languorous, red-lipped June, 
Found us, gay pilgrims in the realm of flowers, 
And so the Summer ripened into noon— 
Go hide thy little changeful face for shame. 


Oh, Eros! Eros! 


Thou art all to blame! 


—I stood alone, neath bloom-bereaved bowers. 


I vowed to follow thro’ the Autumn rain 
And Winter snow; why didst thou turn and flee? 
¥ ceased to feel strange music move my brain, 


I shook my fettered hands 


and found them free! 





Fell at my feet a withered daisy-chain. 
Oh, sing, birds, mid the blossoms of this year, 
Perhaps fled Eros may look up and hear, 
And dancing down the meadows, come again. 
MarcGaret Houston. 





























Bie Evelyn,” said Tom 
Maywright, as he drew 
his big chair a little nearer 
the reading lamp, ‘did 
aunt Hetty and the chil- 
dren gét off all right this 
morning ?” 
answered his young wife, 
with an unconscious sigh of relief. 
“They left on the ten-thirty, and, for- 
tunately, it was on time, so they surely 
had no trouble making connection at 
Millville.” 

Tom laughed. “I suppose aunt 
Hetty made a few inquiries about the 
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trains before she left,’ he said, with 
a knowledge born of experience. 
“Inquiries!” repeated Mrs. May- 


“Tom, you should have heard 
She asked the same questions 
a dozen times, and then was all 
excited, for fear she had misunder- 
stood or there was a mistake some- 
where. She sent little Arthur out ev- 
ery two minutes to see if the train was 
in sight, and when he finally said he 
saw the smoke, she almost collapsed, 
and begged me to count the children 
and the bundles, and see that they were 
all started off safely.” 

“They seemed to have enjoyed their 
visit,’ said Tom, good-humoredly. 

Mrs. Maywright’s eyes brightened 
with amusement. “They’re planning 
to come back in the fall for a month,” 
she said. 

Tom sat up in alarm. “Oh, I say,” 
he began, “do you think they really 
meant it?” He looked so dismayed 
that, tired as she was, Evelyn laughed 
outright. 


wright. 
her! 
over 


“The prospect of another three or 
four weeks with aunt Hetty and those 
awful children isn’t altogether delight- 
ful, is it?” She checked herself peni- 
tently. “What a horrid speech to make 
about a guest—but I am so tired of 
visitors, Tom.” 

Tom drew her down beside him in 
the big chair. 

“Poor litthe woman,” he said, ten- 
derly. “You are all worn out and need 
a good rest—just you and I alone here, 
and no one to bother. Isn’t it fine to 
have a cozy evening to ourselves ?” 

Evelyn raised her head from his 
shoulder and said, impressively : 

“Tom, you'll hardly believe me, but 
I counted, and, aside from our honey- 
moon, we have been alone, during our 
three years of married life, only eight- 
een days!” 

He looked surprised and half in- 
credulous. 

“At first,’ Evelyn went on, “your 
mother stayed with us eight months, 
until she went to Charlie’s. Then my 
mother came for six weeks.” 

“Sister Kate’s little girl stayed here 
while she attended the music school,” 
recalled Tom. 

“Yes; then when she took sick and 
went home, cousin Esther came for a 
while; and after her, aunt Bixby.” 

“Aunt Bixby! Wasn’t she a terror, 
though!” interjected Tom. 

“Perfectly awful,” agreed his wife, 
earnestly. 

“The Mettinger twins were here 
three weeks,” Tom helped to enumer- 
ate. “They were gay girls.” 

“I have invited them to come back 
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“Oh, I say,” he began, “‘do you think they really meant it?” 


this summer.” Evelyn smiled in an- 
ticipation. “Ward Allston admires Lulu 
Mettinger immensely, and I want them 
to meet again.” 

“Don’t attempt to choose a husband 
for Lulu,” warned Tom. “Go on with 
the list of guests. We really ought to 
have kept a register.” 

“Oh,” wearily, “there were nieces 
and nephews and cousins and college 
friends. Aunt Hetty and the children 
came last, and now we are alone.” 

“And glad of it, too,” said Tom, em- 
phatically, “and if aunt Hetty and the 
rest of them will stay away long enough 
to give us a chance to get acquainted 
again, it will be appreciated.” 

Evelyn laughed happily. 


“T can’t think of a soul to come now, 
until the Mettinger girls next month, 
so we will have four whole weeks all to 
ourselves !” 

“Amen,” said Tom, heartily. 

It was half-past nine the next morn- 
ing, and Tom had gone to his office, 
leaving Evelyn to the completion of her 
household duties. She was surprised to 
see him reappear, looking doubtful and 
a trifle depressed as he held out a let- 
ter. 

“Tt was at the office and I brought it 
back at once. I was afraid ” With 
a sickening conviction he watched her 
dismayed face as she glanced over the 
solitary sheet. 

“Ten-thirty!” she groaned, despair- 
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ingly. “In just an hour!” and throw- 
ing herself on the couch, she buried 
her face in a convenient pillow. 

Tom opened the letter and read as 
follows: 


My Dear Cousin Evetyn: If nothing pre- 
vents, and I don’t think anything will, for I 
generally manage to get my way, I shall ar- 
rive in Mapleton at ten-thirty Thursday 
morning, to visit you. I am anxious to see 
your house and see how you and cousin 
Thomas are getting along. Your loving 
cousin, ELLEN Brxsy. 


“Great heavens!” exclaimed Tom. 
“Ts she your aunt Bixby’s daughter?” 

“Yes,” came faintly from the depths 
of the pillow. 

Tom walked impatiently around the 
room, while Evelyn sat up and wiped 
her eyes. 

“Just when we were going to enjoy 
being alone,” she said. 

“Now look here, Evelyn,” Tom be- 
gan, resolutely, “we can’t stand this 
sort of thing any longer. Mother says 
the relatives all think this is such a fine 
place to visit, but I’m not going to have 
you overrun by visitors eternally. Let’s 
think of some way to escape before 
cousin Ellen gets here.” 

“Tt would be so inhospitable,” she 
demurred, weakly. 

“Hospitality be hanged!” said Tom. 
“Just think of a duplicate of aunt 
Bixby here for three or four weeks!” 

“Tt is a fearful prospect,” she con- 
fessed. “But what can we do, Tom? 
Where can we go?” 

Tom had been thinking fast. 

“T’ll run down to the office and say 
I’m going out of town, and while I’m 
gone, you get ready to leave for over- 
night. When cousin Ellen comes, Mrs. 
Williams next door here will be sure to 
explain that we are away, and cousin 
Ellen can take her choice of two after- 
noon trains for home.” 

“How dreadful it seems,” said Eve- 
lyn, doubtfully, but Tom had already 
rushed off to the office. 

Twenty minutes later he drove up 
with a smart team of bays, and Evelyn 
hurried out to join him, her cheeks 
flushed with a conflict of emotions. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 





“It’s just train time now,” she added, 
shamefacedly. 


“We've just escaped,” laughed Tom. 


“Seems a little like an elopement, 
doesn’t it? I feel excited enough.” 

“But there’s no angry father in pur- 
suit.” 

“No,” said Tom, “it’s worse than that 
— it’s cousin Ellen Bixby!” 

‘They laughed like two mischievous 
children. 

“We'll go to Marley,” Tom ex- 
plained; “that is ten miles from here, 
and then on five miles more to Crag 
City.” 

“Oh, Ethel Marx lives there,” ex- 
claimed Evelyn. 

“And John Willowby, too,” said 
Tom. “We can see them this after- 
noon. We shall stay at a hotel to-night, 
and then start home early in the morn- 
ing. By that time, cousin Ellen will 
be safely back in Rugglesville,” he fin- 
ished, happily. 

Their impromptu visit at Crag City 
was very enjoyable, or would have been 
except for occasional twinges of com- 
punction about cousin Ellen. 

“Tt is so inhospitable,” Evelyn mur- 
mured, absently. 

“What did you say, dear?” asked 
Ethel Marx, not waiting for a reply. 
“Y’m so glad you came. It has been 
ages since you were here. How did 
you happen to get started this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Oh,” stammered Evelyn, “it was 
such a lovely day—we decided to come 
suddenly.” 

They started home early the next 
morning. It was a delightful drive 
through woods, and between newly 
planted fields and dewy pasture lands, 
but they both seemed inappreciative of 
the beauties about them. 

As they drove into Mapleton, Evelyn 
sat bolt upright, her eyes turned anx- 
iously in the direction of their home. 
When they reached the house and saw 
it all, apparently, just as they had left 
it the day before, each drew a long 
breath of relief. 

They walked up the path in the best 
of spirits. 
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“The plan succeeded splendidly,” ex- a bony hand. “I knew you’d be sur- 
ulted Tom, searching in his pockets for prised. I reckon you didn’t get my 
the key. letter. Mis’ Williams next door here 

But before he found it, the door was. said you weren’t at home, but I 
knew you’d have to come 
back some time, an’ as 
I'd arranged to stay 
quite a spell, an’ didn’t 
intend to be cheated out 
of my visit, I just hunted 
around and climbed in 
at the back kitchen win- 
dow—I don’t know how 
I'd a’ done it if Mis’ Wil- 
liams hadn’t a-given me 
a good boost—it was aw- 
ful careless of you, Eve- 
lyn, to leave it half open 
that way.” 

She stopped an instant 
for breath— Tom and 
Evelyn were reminded 
very forcibly of aunt 
Bixby. 

“T’ve enjoyed myself 
real well—I found plenty 
to eat in the pantry, and 
have spent my time go- 
in’ over the house an’ 
gettin’ acquainted with 
the different rooms, an’ 
lookin’ at the photo- 
graphs. I’ve changed 
things some, too, Eve- 
lyn. Everything in your 
parlor and settin’ room 
looked so sort 0’ go-easy 
an’ careless, an’ I set the 
chairs about straight an’ 
tidied up the mantels an’ 
piled up the books an’ 
magazines. You really 
won't know the place— 
it’s so improved! But 
dear me! Here I’m 












































lf Nt standin’ in the door yet. 
te Come right in an’ see 
ee ee == how it all looks.” 

Sea ery The dazed and crest- 

The door was opened unexpectedly from the inside. fallen pair followed cou- 

sin Ellen into the house. 

opened unexpectedly from the inside, “Tt serves us right,” whispered Eve- 
and there, with a triumphant smile on lyn, abjectly. 

her face, stood cousin Ellen Bixby! She could not understand just what 


“How d’ye do?’ ‘she said, extending Tom muttered in reply. 


























Success 


By Tom 


‘4 UST because she hap- 
pens to be worth a mil- 
lion, and I’m not worth 
a red cent—what dif- 
ference should _ that 
make?” he said to him- 
self. 

He sat on the wide porch, overlook- 
ing the tennis court. He looked down 
upon this fresh, healthy, beautiful girl 
as she darted back and forth in her 
graceful attempts to return the ball. 

Why should a million dollars make 
all this difference? Yet, like an inde- 
finable ghost, it lay between them. The 
thought of it made him miserable. It 
made him desperate. 

He walked down the steps, over to 
the court, where the players had 
stopped, and sat down in the seat by her 
side. 

“T understand,” he said, “that you 
are worth a million.” 

The girl turned her flushed face to- 
ward Riis in the sudden anger of sur- 
prise. 

“What of it?” she exclaimed. “Who 
cares? What is it to you? What a pe- 
culiar question! A million! I don’t 
know anything about that, I’m sure. 
You must have been looking me up.” 

. “T have,” he said. 

At a loss for a word, she sat again 
in silence, looking off over the distant 
golf links. 

“T don’t like you when you are like 
this,” she said, at last. 

“T don’t like myself,” he replied. “I 
feel too—well, anarchistic. It seems 
as if the world was all wrong.” 

She picked up her racket and swung 
it idly to and fro, as if to keep pace 
with her thoughts. 

“I’m going to tell you what is the 
matter with you,” she said. “Your 
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trouble is that you mope too much. 
You are too selfish.” 

“But how can a man in love help but 
mope—when there is such a difference 
between us?” 

“Don’t do it any more. If you are 
so at odds with my money, get up and 
do something yourself. Don’t sit here 
railing at your fate. Get to work.” 

He seemed to catch the infection of 
her glance. 

“Do you mean it?” he said. 

i. 

“But will you wait for me—can I 
have the comfort, the assurance that 
you : 

“Why not? We are both young.” 

“How long will you wait?” 

She bowed her head in a deep study, 
and when she raised it her eyes looked 
into his, firm and strong. 

“One year,” she said. “You must 
not see me in the meantime.” 

He rose. 

“One year,” he repeated, in his eyes 
the light of a deep resolve. 

“One year from to-day, here.” 

“Here.” 

He held out his hand. 

“Tt’s a bargain.” 





She took it. 


It was the same hour of the day one 
year later. 

The same girl sat on the same seat, 
looking off across the distant golf links. 
Her eyes were perhaps a trifle more 
sober. Otherwise she had not changed. 

The same man came down the steps 
of the club house. 

They smiled as they met. 


“You succeeded, didn’t you?’ she 
said, with an interrogatory smile. 
“Oh, yes. I married a million. And 


you?” 
“T married another.” 








































































APPRECIATION AND SYNOPSIS OF 
CHARLES GARVICE’S SERIAL, “DIANA’S DESTINY.” 


Perhaps no living English novelist can so quickly and so completely put a reader in 
touch with his scenes and characters as Charles Garvice, whose admirers are found on 
both sides of the Atlantic. From Silworthy, his picturesque home in Devonshire, he sends 
forth the novels whose genuineness fill the traveler with pleasant recollections of fair old 
England, calling up, mayhap, half-forgotten mental pictures. 

In this new serial, “ Diana’s Destiny,” whose opening chapters were published [ast 
month, his charming faculty of transporting his reader to the scenes where the plot is laid 
is at its best, 

Just how he accomplishes this is not apparent, but when we tread a few pages Diana 
Bourne, the beautiful young mistress of the village school at the little hamlet of Wedbury, 
is before us, We see the tiny cottage where she lives with her aunt, Mrs. Burton, who is 
concealing trom her, as we instantly divine, some secret concerning her parentage. 

: We see Diana wandering along the winding country road in the moonlight, outwardly 
content—and yet, vaguely restless, It is a part of Mr. Garvice’s supreme skill that he makes 
us feel that we know the girl’s fancies and dreams even better than he does, and we feel sure 
that these girl dreams half unconsciously hover about the great house at the East of Wray- 
borough, which is nearby. 

Withdrawing into the shadow to let a trap pass, she overheats two of his recent 
companions speaking of the earl’s son, Lord Dalesford, who is on his homeward way from 
some gay bout. 

They pass on and she returns to her little cottage, but, hearing a commotion in the 
toad, she arrives on the spot in time to find a highwayman belaboring a horseman, whom 
she instantly supposes to be Lord Dalesford. Diana, on the impulse of the moment, rushes 
up to the man whose bludgeon, raised at her in turn, arouses Lord Dalesford, who springs 
from his horse in time to divert it. She staunches his wounds at her cottage, he thanks 
her, goes his way—and forgets—just as he forgets the impending ruin of the Wrayboroughs, 
which nothing can avert according to Starkey, the steward, unless Lord Dalesford marries 
for money. 

On the following day Diana receives a letter from a London lawyer and goes with her 
aunt, who shows a curious, inexplicable perturbation, up to the city, where she learns that 
her father, whom she had supposed dead since her babyhood, had in reality died but a short 
time before, leaving to her a fortune of over a million, acquired in South American mines, 
But her aunt is still anxious and surreptitiously begs the lawyer’s silence on some mysterious 
point, which he assures her he will not only keep secret, but has really forgotten. 

‘Thereupon the two depart for the continent for a few months’ travel, while the lawyer 
selects a country seat for them pending their return. It is here, at her charming little place 
in Berkshire, whose lawns slope down to the Thames, that we next find Diana and her 
aunt, She feels as many of us would if we were suddenly transported from eighty pounds 
sterling a year and “light and firing” to the possession of a great fortune, 

Again it is moonlight, and again she wanders off, this time across the sweep of her 
lawn down to the water’s edge. A punt comes in sight, occupied by a young man and a girl. 
They approach Miss Bourne’s landing, the young man jumping out to get a troublesome 
strayed pug dog, and Diana suddenly finds herself face to face with Lord Dalesford once 
more. He is puzzled by some vague remembrance, but cannot recall her; and he and his 
cousin, Lady Mabel Dalesford, who prove to be Diana’s nearest neighbors, resume their 
way up the river. 

It is at this point that the present installment of “ Diana’s Destiny; opens. 
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[ror SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS SEE PRECEDING PAGE. ] 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN dealing with Mr. 
<< Desmond March, one 
has to resort to superla- 
tives. For instance, he 
<> was one of the hand- 
a> somest men in London 
—and there are several 
good-looking men in that little city— 
one of the best dressed, the most beauti- 
fully mannered, the cleverest in the art 
of living by your wits, and the most un- 
scrupulous of all the professors of that 
grimly fascinating art. 

He was the heir presumptive to the 
Wrayborough earldom and _ estates— 
“what there was left of them,” as poor 
Mr. Starkey would have said—and had 
gone thfough the usual curriculum of 
young men of good birth and position. 
Eton and Oxford had done their best 
—or worst—for him, and he had made 
a faint, a very faint pretense of read- 
ing for the Bar, at which he would 
undoubtedly have shone; but there was 
a bad strain in Desmond March, and 
it spread and spread until it permeated 
the whole of him and made him—what 
he was: a spendthrift, a wastrel and a 
cumberer of the ground, a man without 
principle and without an object in life 
save that of living for the hour only 
and for the pleasures thereof. 

As the heir presumptive to an his- 
toric title he had the entrée to the best 
society in England—that society which 
circles round the throne itself, and 
keeps our aristocracy sweet in the nos- 
trils of the people; but Desmond March 
had long since dropped from the Olym- 








pian heights and descended to the smart 
set, and the openly vicious one which 
hangs to its fringe. 

There is a certain set of men—and 
women—in London, of whom it may be 
said that no one knows how they live; 
and Desmond March belonged to it. 
He had an allowance from his uncle, 
Lord Wrayborough, but it was always 
mortgaged by bills and I O U’s before 
pay day. Even the sums which he was 
able to extort, by threats of inflicting 
his presence on the earl, were swal- 
lowed up, spent, dissipated almost be- 
fore they were received. He was in 
debt to every tradesman he employed ; 
and yet they kept up the supply of 
beautiful clothes, of choice wines, and 
cigars of the best brands, of costly or- 
chids for his buttonhole and table, and 
of all the little luxuries which were 
more vital to Mr. Desmond March than 
absolute necessaries ; for they knew that 
there was only one life between their 
aristocratic and good-for-nothing cus- 
tomer and the peerage; something 
“might happen” to his cousin, Lord 
Dalesford, any day, and then—ah, well, 
they would be paid some part, at least, 
of their accounts. 

And indeed they, and other people 
who ranked above tradespeople, found 
it difficult to refuse anything to the 
well-bred scamp with the pleasant voice 
and sinile, the ingratiatory, fascinating 
manner. 

There was scarcely anything repre- 
hensible that Mr. Desmond March did 
not do, and do with so charming an air 
of irresponsibility that vice almost as- 
sumed the aspect of virtue. He drank 
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heavily, but—like most of the family, 
alas!—he could carry with ease and a 
clear head an amount of champagne 
that would have driven an ordinary 
man under the table or into the police 
courts. He gambled—there was no 
keener hand at écarté, baccarat, bridge, 
even among his own sharp set—he was 
the terror to the mothers of young lads 
just starting on the perilous voyage of 
life, lads who were as fascinated by the 
charm of his manner as a bird is by the 
glitter of the serpent’s eye. 

Now and again society rang, 
shrieked, with indignation at the ruin 
of some promising young nobleman, or 
rich man’s son, by the handsome-faced, 
’ soft-voiced Mr. Desmond March. But 
nothing happened, and that gentleman- 
ly rook sailed on with unbroken wing 
and unruffled plumage. 

Actions at law, even criminal prose- 
cutions, were sometimes threatened, but 
—what would you? The keenest and 
most astute were unable to substantiate 
a charge of unfair play; and the scan- 
dal was hushed up and forgotten— 
very often for the sake, and in the in- 
terests of, the lad who had been 
plucked. 

And the women, alas! the women of 
the smart set especially, were on Des- 
mond March’s side; the man was so ir- 
resistibly frank and sweet-mannered 
that it was difficult, well-nigh impossi- 
ble, to believe that he could be guilty 
of the merciless cruelty of which rumor 
accused him. “Oh, no doubt there was 
some mistake; he could not be so bad 
as he was painted.” He was skillful 
as well as lucky at cards, and of course 
he won, and the losers didn’t like it. 
“Well, they weren’t obliged to play, 
were they?” 

On the evening Diana had lent her 
shawl to dry Lady Selina’s pug, Mr. 
Desmond March sallied from his flat 
in Hans Crescent—the luxurious suite 
of rooms which had proved a veritable 
hawk’s nest to many a wealthy young 
man who had entered it with pride, for 
Desmond March was. exclusive and 
sparing of his invitations, to leave it 
plucked and shorn of nearly all his 
feathers—and with a choice Havana 
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cigar between his lips sauntered down 
Pall Mall. 

He had risen at midday, had break- 
fasted and lunched wisely and well, had 
read his letters, turned over the pages 
of a French novel, and at length, the 
day well advanced, had been turned out 
by his valet a model of well-groomed, 
well-dressed and debonair manhood. 

The devil, we are told, goeth up and 
down like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour, but there was no roar- 
ing here; more of the graceful panther 
about Desmond March, the sleek- 
footed, beautifully marked leopard, 
than the fierce and openly voracious 
king of beasts, and women as they 
drove past him in their carriages turned 
and bowed eagerly as he lifted his ir- 
reproachable silk hat and greeted them 
with his winning smile. 

He was going to dine at his club, one 
of the most expensive and exclusive of 
the fast ones, the Apollo; but as he 
reached the handsome building he 
paused, glanced at his watch, and turn- 
ing aside went down the steps by the 
Duke of York’s Column and through 
the Mall and the Horse Guards’ gate, 
past the House of Commons to a street 
off the river. 

It was a small and shabby street, and 
Desmond March stopped at one of the 
smallest and shabbiest of the houses 
and rang a shrill bell. 

The door was opened by a maid-of- 
all-work with a corrugated brow and 
shrewd lips half opened with a Cock- 
ney impertinence; but the lips closed at 
the sight of the handsome face and the 
brilliant, smiling eyes, and she drew 
back and jerked her shoulder toward 
the stairs. 

“Yes, Miss Edgworth is in, sir,” she 
said, though he had not made any in- 
quiry. 

“Thank you, Emma,” he said. He 
paused a moment as she shut the door, 
and touched a soiled and commonplace 
bit of ribbon on her bosom with the tip 
of his perfectly gloved finger. 

“Not quite right, I think, Emma. 
Get yourself a piece of blue—light blue; 
that’s your color.” 

The grimy hand closed over the shil- 
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ling, and she stood at the top of the 
kitchen stairs and looked after him ad- 
miringly, murmuring: 

“Ain't he ’andsome? And ’ow he 
knows! Yes, blue’s my color! Ah, ’e’s 
a right-down gen’leman, ’e is!” 
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I—I scarcely expected—and yet I 
hoped : 

“Yes, I got your letter, Lucy, and 
here I am, you see. What! Did you 
think I should have the bad manners 
to ignore a lady’s invitation?” 



































The. right-down gentleman went 
slowly up the stairs and knocked at a 
door on the first floor, and a soft and 
gentle voice bade him “Come in.” 

As he opened the door and entered, a 
young girl looked up from a table 
placed near the window, a table strewn 
with drawings and drawing materials, 
over which she had been bending. She 
was a pretty girl, small and slight, a 
girl with a pale face and sad blue eyes. 
Looking at her one would have been 
reminded of a forget-me-not, a forget- 
me-not whose color and fragrance were 
not quite washed out by the rain and 
the scorching sun. 

The pale face flushed as she saw who 
her visitor was, and she rose and went 
to him, not with outstretched hand, but 
with a feverish, wistful welcome in her 
eyes and in her suddenly tremulous lips. 


“Desmond! You have come—then? - 
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“Don’t leave me, Desmond !—I'll go wiih you to-morrow.” 


She looked at him with a touch of 
reproach in her eyes, as if she resented 
his tone; then she sighed, and sank into 
the chair again. 

“Yes, I hoped—— And yet per- 
haps it would have been better for me, 
for both of us, if you had not come. It 
would have been hard to bear, but om 

He let his hand fall lightly on her 
shoulder, and took up the drawing on 
which she was at work. 

“Pretty, undeniably pretty,” he said, 
holding it up and surveying it with 
critical admiration. “You do that sort 
of thing very well, Lucy; deuced well. 
But I am afraid there is not much oof 
to it, eh?” 

She took the drawing from his hand 
and shook her head. 

“No. It is badly paid. They have 
cut down the prices again—it is a bad 
time for this kind of work; this kind 
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of magazine is not selling well. And 
there are so many eager for employ- 
ment. I am very lucky to get this to 
do—it is a series, see. But I don’t want 
to talk of my work, Desmond; but of 
myself and—and you.” She broke off, 
the color flushing her pretty face, her 
eyes uplifted to him appealingly. 

“You couldn’t choose a_pleasanter 
topic, my dear Lucy,” he said, lightly ; 
and he bent to kiss her; but she drew 
back and put up her thin hand with its 
long, flexible fingers to keep his lips 
from her. 

“No, no! 
Desmond!” 

“My dear child, what am I doing but 
listening? And, by George, I’d rather 
listen to you than Melba herself.” 

As he spoke, he stroked the soft, 
golden hair at her temple, and this time 
she did not draw back; for she loved 
the man, and his touch was joy to her. 

“What is it, birdie?” he asked, after 
a pause, during which she had been 
trying to escape from the spell of his 
caress. 

“I—I want you to remember your 
promise,” she said, in a low, fluttering 
voice. “Ah, Desmond, you have not 
forgotten it, forgotten how many times 
you have made it!” 

“Faith, no!” he responded, with a 
pleasant laugh. “And I’m going to 
keep it 24 

Her face lit up, and she turned to 
him with her blue eyes glowing. 

“Some day,” he added, smoothly. 
Then, as her face fell, he went on ina 
- soft, seductive voice: “And I’m hoping 
that day may soon come. . See here, 
dearest; you know how I stand—up to 
my neck in debt, relying entirely on 
the generosity of that old uncle of mine 
—confound him! As it is, I don’t 
stand too high in his good graces; a 
marriage—well, such a marriage—tut, 
tut, don’t force me to be brutal! But, 
my child, you know what the world, his 
world, would call it. ‘Imprudent’ would 
be the least word for it. You’re the 
sweetest, the dearest girl in all the 
world, but, unfortunately, you wéren’t 
born in the purple, and, worse still, 
you’re not an heiress. Now, Lucy, 


Wait, listen; oh, listen, 
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you’re too sweet, you’re too fond of me, 
to want to ruin me, to ruin us both?” 
She leaned her head on her hand to 
hide the tears that rose to her eyes. 
“That’s putting the thing with cruel 
candor, birdie,” he said; “but you know 


it’s the truth. Wait, dearest, wait un- 
til the old man goes off the hook, till 
that precious cousin of mine breaks his 
neck % 

His face darkened, the eyes flashed 
with an ugly light, and the girl shud- 
dered. 

“Don’t, Desmond!” she said. “I—I 
don’t like to hear you speak of them 
so!” 

“No?” he said, cynically. ‘And yet 
they stand between you and me, my 
child. Well, well; we’ll let them alone. 
But you see how I stand; and you won't 
refuse to be reasonable. Patience, a 
little more patience! Meanwhiie, why 
shouldn’t we be happy, Lucy? We'll 
dine at Prince’s to-morrow and go to 
the theater #6 

“No, no!” she broke in, earnestly, 
rising as she spoke and moving away 
from him. “I’d rather not. I’d—I’d 
rather not go with you. We should be 
seen. Besides, I’d made up my mind to 
—to—not to see you again ie 

He looked at her with a faint smile, 
then shrugged his shoulders and took 
up his hat. 

“Well, you know best,” he said, with 
an air of resignation. “You discard 
me, ch, Lucy? Is that what it means? 
The only woman in the world I care 
for! Well, I’m not surprised. I’m not 
worthy of your love, your trust—lI’ll 
go. The only girl—the dearest, sweet- 
est ie 

He was a superb actor; and yet it 
was not all acting. There was only one 
person in the world Desmond March 
loved, and D. M. were his initials; but 
it cost him something like a pang to 
lose this pretty young creature who 
loved him. 

“Good-by,” he said, in a low voice, 
and with a sigh, and he moved toward 
the door. : 

But before he could reach it she had 
flown to his side and her head was on 
his breast. 





























“No, no! Don’t leave me, Desmond! 
Oh, I—I can’t bear it! Don’t leave me! 
T’1l—I’ll go with you to-morrow. Oh, 
I’m weak, weak! But I can’t help it. 
I can’t lose you!” : 

With a smile of satisfaction, he 
pressed her to him and kissed her, 
murmuring the words for which women 
give their souls; and she clung, sob- 
bing, to him. 

When he had gone—and having got 
his way he did not stay long, for Des- 
mond March did not like a woman in 
tears—she went back to the table and 
stretched out her arms and let her head 
fall on them. 

“Oh, God help me!” she moaned. “I 
love him! I love him! I cannot let him 
go gs 


CHAPTER VII. 


To Diana the sudden reappearance of 
Lord Dalesford seemed to glide into 
the fairy tale of her altered life with the 
happy consistency of the unreal. But 
she was not so foolish as to make a 
hero of romance of him; indeed, she 
tried, as she had done some months be- 
fore, not to think of him. And found 
the same difficulty. 

She told Mr. Fielding, as he sat at 
an early breakfast so that he might 
catch the morning train, of her meet- 
ing with the heir to Wrayborough and 
his pretty girl cousin; and Mr. Fielding 
laughed with cynical appreciation. 

“T know something of the Wraybor- 
oughs,” he remarked. Who was there in 
the fashionable world that Mr. Fielding 
did‘not “know something of’? “Lord 
Dalesford is a fine fellow; arfd yet of 
He was silent a moment; then he went 
on: “I think that idea of yours, I mean 
of saying nothing for the present of 
vour wealth, is rather a good one. 
Lady Selina? Ah, yes. One of the 
Tashwood family. I remember her. 
Quite a grande dame. The kind of lady 
who would have gone to the guillotine 
with a smile of scorn on her face for 
the people, the common people, throng- 
ing and howling round the tumbril. So 
you’ve made the acquaintance of Lord 
Dalesford? Hem!” 
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Diana blushed. Should she tell her 
fairy godmother that she had made 
Lord Dalesford’s acquaintance a long 
while ago? She did not. When she 
had driven Mr. Fielding to the station 
in the light but comfortable dogcart, 
she returned and went over the house; 


and found it as delightful in all its de- - 


tails as the general view she had al- 
ready obtained of it. It would be hap- 
piness to live in such a place, to wan- 
der about the pretty gardens, to drift 
on the silver river, to saunter in the 
pine woods; and, if “they” would only 
let her, to make the acquaintance of 
the children and the “snuffy” old 
women in the village! 

The latter desire was nearer fulfill- 
ment than she guessed, for that after- 
noon, as she was hesitating between a 
walk, a row or a drive, the servant an- 
nounced: “Mr. Selby.” 

Mr. Selby was the rector; he was a 
bland, comfortable-looking cleric, a 
widower with one boy, who was at the 
rectory cramming for Oxford; and he 
had accompanied his father with an air 
of resignation; “calling” being one of 
those ceremonies which Bertie Selby, 
like most lads of his age, considered 
more honored in the breach than the 
observance. 

But as he entered the cool and ex- 
quisitely tasteful drawing room and 
Diana rose to greet them, his air of 
social martyrdom fled, his handsome, 
boyish face flushed with a lad’s swift 
and generous admiration, and he could 
scarcely take his eyes off Diana’s face. 
It was as instantaneous a conquest as 
that of Lady Mabel. 

Mr. Selby himself was almost as 
quickly prepossessed, and long before 
they had finished tea, both father and 
son were convinced that Miss Bourne 
would be an acquisition to the parish. 

To Diana’s modest and faltering re- 
quest that she might be permitted to see 
the schools and the children, Mr. Selby 
hastened to give a hearty assent. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, ferv- 
ently, “we shall be—er—delighted to 
see you at any time, and most grateful 
for your kind assistance. I will send 
you the current number of our maga- 
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zine. You would perhaps like to join 
the Dorcas Society, and the 

“Yes, I should like to join them all!” 
said Diana, eagerly. ‘Please let me!” 

Bertie had scarcely been able to put 
in a word edgewise up to now; but as 
his father turned to address Mrs. Bur- 
ton, who had sat in nervous silence, the 
lad, looking wistfully through the open 
window and still more wistfully at Di- 
ana, said: 

“T say; mightn’t we go into the gar- 
den? The guvnor,” in a lower voice, 
“will talk shop till it’s time to go, or 
you have us turned out.” 

With a laugh and a girlish nod, Di- 
ana went out with him. 

“Oh, I’m so jolly glad I came!” he 
said, with the fearless candor of his 
age. “And I wanted to shirk it. ‘Call- 
ing,’ you know!” he made a grimace. 
“You’ve no idea of what it’s like here; 
but you precious soon will. I pity you! 
You'll be swooped down upon by all 
the old tabby cats in the place, and 
made to go to all their tea fights, and 
listen to their talk. And it’s madden- 
ing; all scandal and backbiting; and all 
about nothing; because, don’t you see, 
everybody’s so beastly respectable that 
they never do anything worth talking 
about. I say, what a jolly place this is! 
I’ve never been here before. Good ten- 
nis lawn, too. Do you play? But of 
course you do!” 

“A little,” said Diana. 

“Won’t you have the court marked 
out?” he inquired, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Diana. ‘I’ve only 
just come here ae 

“And may I mark it?” he broke in. 
“T mean that the gardeners never do it 
quite right, don’t you know—always 
want some one to overlook ’em. I'll 
come to-morrow morning, if I may.” 

“That will be very kind of you,” said 
Diana, smiling at him with a gratitude 
which made his eager eyes radiant. 

“That’s all right, then,” he remarked, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘“You’ve 
got a skiff and a canoe, I see. I’m aw- 
fully fond of rowing. Perhaps you’d 
let me scull you about sometimes? The 
river’s jolly about here. And we might 
have some picnics. Fond of picnics? 
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Right, ho! Oh, I say, I think we shall 
get on first rate—I beg your pardon!” 
he broke off, abashed by his temerity ; 
but Diana’s frank, musical laugh put 
him at his ease again. 

“I’m going up to Oxford, you know. 
But not till October, thank goodness!” 


he added. “I hope you'll let me come 
over very often; just tell me when I’m 
a nuisance; I’m an awfully good hand 
at effacing myself. I shouldn’t like to 
be a bother to you. Here’s the guv- 
nor! I thought he was fixed for an- 
other half hour. Coming, sir! I say, 
you'll be at home to-morrow morning, 
won't you? I shall want some one to 
hold the tape—we won’t have the gar- 
deners, they’re always so stupid. You 
will? Good! Yes, sir!—oh, bother! 
And—and we were getting on so well, 
weren't we? JI mean—oh, I say, I’m so 
glad I came this afternoon. To-mor- 
row! You won’t go and forget, will 
you?” 

The rector went his way to trot 
round the parish with his favorable re- 
port of the new resident; and Bertie 
turned up soon after breakfast the next 
morning, and he and Diana were soon 
engaged in spoiling their clothes with a 
pail of whitening, and the marking ma- 
chine which, so it appeared, required 
two pairs of hands for its management. 

He stayed to lunch and to tea, and 
would have remained to dinner if he 
had not remembered that he had done 
no work that day. But he was back 
again the next morning, and, having 
coaxed Diana into the skiff, had the un- 
speakable felicity of rowing her up the 
river. Every now and then he rested 
on his oars and gazed at her, as she 
leaned back in the stern seat, with an 
admiration so boyish in its outspoken 
candor that Diana was forced to re- 
spond to it with a smile that sent him 
back to his sculls, glowing with satis- 
faction. 

In the afternoon he accompanied her 
on her visit to the school, and stood be- 
side her with an air of proprietorship 
that amused the staid schoolmistress 
and made the pupil teachers giggle. 
Diana’s heart beat with delight at the 
pleasure of getting among children 





























again; and she went from class to class, 
eagerly asking questions and looking 


at the lesson books. 
“Oh, that was good!” she breathed, 


as they came out. “Do you think they’d 


mind if I looked in 
once or twice a 
week, Bertie?” He 
had implored — her 
not to call him Her- 
bert, much less 
“Mr.” Herbert. 

“Tf I ran the show 
I should be only too 
jolly glad if you 
looked in once a 
day—and_ stopped 
there!” he returned. 
“Hello, here is the 
Lashwood car- 
riage.” He _ broke 
off as an old-fash- 
ioned but extremely 
stately barouche, 
drawn by a pair of 
fat and_ sluggish 
horses, rolled past 
them. A tall and 
very thin lady, of 
aristocratic mien, 
leaned back among 
the cushions and 
surveyed the land- 
scape patronizingly 
through a gold lor- 
enette. “That’s Lady 
Selina! Awful swell, 
Lady Selina; so are 
all the Lashwoods; 
but she’s the most 
awful of the lot. 
Not that I know 
very much about 
them; for, of course, 
they’re a cut above 
us. I see ’em occa- 
sionally. My guv- 
nor goes there to 
dinner once or twice a year, and they 
do him very well; but I always notice 
that he’s particularly glad to shuffle out 
of his dress coat—funny thing, a par- 
son’s dress coat! Ever seen one? Oh, 
you will presently—and to get on to his 
old brier pipe. Lord Dalesford’s stay- 
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ing here just now. Splendid chap! He 
was at my school, you know.” 

“Where they were all splendid?” put 
in Diana, teasingly. 

“Oh, come, you know, if you’re go- 


Diana went from class to class, eagerly asking questions .. . 


ing to chaff a fellow!” he said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Seriously, he is splendid. Good 
all-round man. Played cricket for his 
county; was in the Rugby team that 
beat Aston Villa; won the Coronet 
sweepstakes; pulled stroke in the Ox- 
ford boat in his year ee 
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“An Admirable Crichton, in fact,” 
commented Diana, laughing. 

“Never heard of him. What was he? 
Anyhow, he couldn’t beat Dalesford. 
Pity he’s such a wild chap. Mad as a 
hatter, you know.” 

“But I don’t know,” said Diana, add- 
ing quickly: “But I'll take your word 
for it, Bertie. Must you go? I’m 
sorry! But you’ll come over to-mor- 
row and help me to arrange the tea for 
the school children.” 

“Oh, yes,” he assented. “Not that 
I’m much good at a muffin scramble; 
but I’d do anything for you, Miss 
Bourne.” 

The next afternoon, as Diana and 
Bertie were playing tennis, or rather, 
as they were squabbling across the net 
over the disputed score, the pair of fat 
slugs reluctantly dragged the Lash- 
wood carriage to the entrance to River- 
mead, and a servant scurried across the 
lawn to announce that Lady Selina and 
Lady Mabel Lashwood were in the 
drawing room. 

“There!” laughed Diana, vainly try- 
ing to smooth the hair which had be- 
come ruffled in the romp which they 
had flatteringly called tennis. ‘There 
are these ‘awful swells’ of yours. Now 
you will come in and help to entertain 
them.” 

“Not I!” he retorted, emphatically. 
“T’ll stay here and smoke a cigarette 
until they’ve gone. I’ve met Lady Se- 
lina before—‘Oh, and so you are the 
rector’s son?’—but never again with 
you, Robin! I don’t mind facing fire 
and water for you, Miss Bourne; in 
fact, I should enjoy doing so; but not 
Lady Selina, thank you!” 

So Diana went alone; very much 
alone, for aunt Mary had gone on an 
expedition to Reading, shopping. Di- 
ana found Lady Selina seated on the 
edge of one of the Chippendale chairs, 
seated bolt upright as if she had swal- 
lowed a poker and was not quite sure 
of being able to digest it. Just behind 
her was Lady Mabel, who looked up 
eagerly and winningly as Diana en- 
tered. Of course, Lady Selina was the 
first to speak. 
Dropping the 


gold-handled  pince- 
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her stateliest fash- 


nez, she said, in 
ion: 

“How do you do, Miss Bourne?” 

She said it rather jerkily ; for, though 
she had been somewhat prepared by the 
rector—the carriage had been coming 
from the rectory when Diana saw it 
yesterday—Diana’s beauty and grace 
took her by surprise. “My niece, Lady 
Mabel, told me of your courageous res- 
cue of my little dog’—here Lady Mabel 
was guilty of an unmistakable wink at 
Diana—‘“‘and I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you. It is an ex- 
tremely valuable dog, and so intelligent 
that, I regret to say, it compares favor- 
ably with most of the human beings 
whom it is my misfortune to know. 
Are you fond of dogs?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“Oh, very,” said Diana, promptly. 
She was not at all overcome by Lady 
Selina’s stateliness; perhaps Lady Ma- 
bel’s wink had somewhat stultified it. 
“There’s a collie here—he belongs to 
the farm—who, much to aunt Mary’s 
annoyance, will come into the house. 
And I love a fox terrier——” 

“Collies are treacherous, and fox ter- 
riers are mischievous,” broke in Lady 
Selina, solemnly and with the air of an 
authority. “If you were fortunate 
enough to secure a pug like my Tubby, 
now I hope you like your house 
and the locality. The rector told me that 
you have settled here for some time, 
and that you take an interest in the par- 
ish. Quite right and proper. So do I. 
But I have so many claims upon my 
attention Mabel, why do you stare 
out of the window?” 

Mabel, who had been gazing at the 
vision of a young man in flannels, with 
a cigarette between his lipg, drew her- 
self up primly and looked as if butter 
would not melt in her mouth. 

“T am here, at Shortledge, for only a 
few months of the year—my dear Ma- 
bel, are you listening to what I am 
saying ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Selina,” responded Lady 
Mabel, meekly. “I was looking at—at 
the flowers. How beautiful they are, 
Miss Bourne!” 

With ready sympathy and compre- 
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hension, Diana took up a pair of scis- 
sors with which she had been -doing 
“fancy” work. 

“Would you like to pick some for 
me? I want some for the dinner table 
to-night. Please do!” 

With a grateful glance—again it 
was almost a wink—Lady Mabel, the 
tomboy of the family, escaped by the 
French window. 

Bertie heard her and looked up 
gloomily; but his expression changed 
as his eyes took her in. She stood be- 
fore him uncertainly for a moment; 
then, with a toss of her long hair, she 
said: 

“You are the rector’s son, aren’t 
you?” 

Bertie raised his cap and flung his 
cigarette away—a notable sacrifice of 
the goddess Nicotine. 

“Yes. And you’re 

“Lady Mabel Lashwood,” said Ma- 
bel. “I say, what a jolly place, isn’t 
it? And isn’t Miss Bourne splendid?” 

“Splendacious!” he returned. “So— 
so—jolly, too!” 

“So beautiful,” corrected Mabel, 
severely. “I’ve never seen anyone so 
lovely ; so—so——”’ 

“Say jolly; that’s what you mean,” 
he advised. “And so you’re Lady Ma- 
bel Lashwood! Well, I’m not afraid!” 

“Afraid? Why should you be?” 

“T said I wasn’t afraid!” he retorted. 
“Care to play tennis? I was playing 
with Miss Bourne before you came. 
And I dare say she wishes that she was 
playing now.” 

“T think you’re very rude!” said 
Lady Mabel, flushing hotly. “No; I 
don’t want to play.” 

“All right,” he said, serenely. ‘“Let’s 
sit down and talk. Wonder whether 
they'll send us out some tea—oh, here 
it comes. You pour it out. Ladies al- 
ways pour out, you know. I say 

“Well?” demanded Lady Mabel, in- 
tent upon the teapot which, like most 
teapots, seemed inclined to pour its con- 
tents into anything except the cup. 
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“Tsn’t she stunning? 
“Who?” 
“Who? Why, Miss Bourne, of 


course! I say, this tea seems very 
strong. Can’t I have some more milk?” 

“T’ve given you more than half al- 
ready. Yes, isn’t she? So beautiful 
and so—so—I want a word.” 

“Try charming,” he suggested. 

“No; that won’t do. So—so—lIl’ve 
got it!—so lovable!” 

“Yes; that’s the word,” he assented, 
with an emphatic nod. “She seems to 
take a fellow’s breath away, doesn’t 
she? Gives him something to think of 
when he wakes at night 

Lady Mabel returned his nod. “I 
think she’s fascinating. She’s so—so 
simple and yet so comme il faut——” 

“Eh? What?” he questioned. “Oh, 
do let’s have a game of tennis. No 
shoes? Let: me see!’ Mabel held up 
the small foot, clad in the regulation 
shoes with high heels. “Well, of all 
the How on earth do you walk 
in them?” 

“Very well, indeed, thank you!” she 
retorted. “I could walk you three 
times round the lawn 

“Done with you!” he responded, with 
alacrity. 

So it happened that Lady Selina, 
coming in search of her niece, found 
that young lady sprinting round the 
lawn in apparent pursuit of a young 
man who was leading, and jeering, 
twenty yards ahead. - 

“Mabel!” she exclaimed, in stern ac- 
cents. 

“Yes, Aunt Selina!” responded Lady 
Mabel, meekly; but as she broke off 
the contest and walked to her aunt, 
she murmured to Bertie: “You haven't 
won! It’s a drawn game!” And I re- 
gret to state that she added “Yah!” 

When Bertie went into the house— 
he was a well-bred boy and “saw” the 
Lashwood ladies into the Lashwood 
carriage—he was duly lectured upon 
his misconduct, and informed that his 
lecturer, Miss Diana Bourne, to wit, 
had been formally invited to dine at 
Shortledge. 

“Well, I pity you,” he said, compas- 
sionately. “My guvnor took me to one 
of their dinners, and I shall never for- 
get it. It was too awful for words. 
Heaven ’elp you; I can’t!” 
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Notwithstanding Bertie’s warning, 
Diana was not afraid of the dinner at 
Shortledge. You see, she stood on the 
impregnable rock of her own modesty. 
She was just the mistress of River- 


A tail and very thin lady surveyed the landscape patronizingly 
‘ through a gold lorgnette. 


mead, no more. Not the owner of a 
million; for that was to be concealed, 
according to the compact made between 
her and her fairy godmother. 

Bertie came round the next morning, 
waltzing across the lawn, to the great 
annoyance of Bob, the collie, who had 
been seated in meditation at Diana’s 
feet. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed, jubilant- 


ly. “I’ve been asked to dinner at 
Shortledge !” 
“T thought you didn’t like dinner 
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parties, and that you commiserated me 
for having to go,’ remarked Diana. 
“Don’t tease Bob; I’m sure he’ll bite 
you!” 

“Oh, no, he won’t. Only one dog 
has ever bitten me— 
and he died. Yes, so 
I do; but this is a 
very different affair— 
you’re going, you 
know!” 

“And Lady Mabel 
will be there,” added 
Diana, with a twinkle 
in her eyes. 

“Oh, if you’re go- 
ing to chaff me—but 
she is rather jolly, 
isn’t she? I’d no idea 
any of the swells 
could be so decent.”’ 

“You'll be able to 
finish your walk— 
round the dinner ta- 
ble,” suggested Diana. 

The young scamp 


grinned. 
“You. I toy, if 
Lady Selina hadn’t 


told the guvnor to 
bring me, I shouldn’t 
have ‘got an invitation 
after she’d caught us 
sprinting yesterday 
afternoon. I reckon 
Lady Mabel got a 
wigging on the way 
home.” 

“T think Lady Ma- 
bel can take care of 
herself,” said Diana. 

“That’s so,” he as- 
sented, emphatically. “Rather pretty 
hair, don’t you think?” he remarked. 

Diana suppressed her laughter as she 
said: “She’s a very pretty girl, and she 
will be a beautiful woman.” 

“Yes; I think she will. She’ll marry 
some belted earl or bloated aristocrat of 
some kind or other, I suppose.” 

“No doubt,” assented Diana, dryly. 
“Nice to be a belted earl, Bertie.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said; but he 
sighed. 

On the night they were to dine at 
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Shortledge, aunt Mary was in a tremor 
of nervousness. - 

“T thought we had come home to be 
quiet, Diana,” she said. “If you could 
only go alone! The idea of having to 
meet all those grand people makes me 
—unhappy.” 

Diana laughed, to reassure her. 

“But we found the grand people we 
met abroad the simplest and most easy 
to get on with, dear,” she reminded her. 
“Lady Selina is rather stiff; but I think 
it is more a matter of manner than 
mind. And you look so nice, Aunt 
Mary! I’m ever so proud of you. And 
everybody who meets you likes you.” 

“I’m not of any consequence,” said 
Mrs. Burton, humbly. “It is you ds 

“Well, I look nice, do I not?” Diana 
laughed; and she pivoted round that 
her aunt might see the handsome black 
lace dress which Diana had bought in 
Paris. 

She wore no jewelry that night; not 
even her modest diamonds; but the 
white rose in her bosom was more ef- 
fective than any gems could be, and, 
if candor may be indulged, a more suit- 
able ornament for a girl of her age 
than the costliest gems. 

Mrs. Burton looked at her with an 
admiration that was subdued by an air 
of sadness, almost one of apprehension ; 
but she said nothing, and they were 
soon on their way. The road to the big 
house on the hill wound through the 
pine woods, with an occasional glade 
giving a glimpse of the beautiful scen- 
ery round a nobleman’s country seat; 
and Lady Selina lived in a style suitable 
to her rank. The great hall, with its 
stained oriel window, its family por- 
traits, and its air of historic antiquity, 
impressed Diana not a little; the num- 
ber of servants in their rich liveries, 
not at all; for had she not stayed at 
some of the palatial continental hotels 
where the state is absolutely ducal? 

When they were shown into the 
drawing room, a magnificent apart- 
ment decorated by Inigo Jones, Lady 
Selina rose from her armchair to meet 
them, and as she scanned Diana’s dress, 
without appearing to do so, her greet- 
ing was extremely gracious. The rec- 





tor and Bertie, and a wife and a daugh- 
ter of a neighboring squire, were al- 
ready there, trying to look cheerful 
during that trying ten minutes before 
dinner; and Lady Mabel came forward 
demurely, but with a mischievous twin- 
kle in the corner of her downcast eyes, 
as if to assure Diana that she was only 
on her best behavior because Lady Se- 
lina’s watchful eyes were upon her. 

The tall clock in the hall chimed 
eight, and Lady Selina looked toward 
the doorway, through which the butler 
came to her. 

“Why are we waiting?” she asked, in 
a severe tone. 

“His lordship, my lady!” he said. 

“Lord Dalesford is not returning 
from London to-night,” said Lady Se- 
lina. “We will go in, Thompson.” 

Mabel slipped up to Diana. 

“Yes, he is!” she whispered. “I 
wired to him that you were coming. 
Hush! here he is! I can hear his step.” 

Dalesford entered as she spoke. 

“Found I could get back, Aunt Se- 
lina. Sorry to keep you waiting,” he 
said, as he went round and_ shook 
hands, without a glance at his fellow- 
conspirator. “Hello, Bertie; glad 
you're here! Going up to Oxford? 
Lucky dog! Wish I were!” 

He offered his arm to Mrs. Burton, 
and the rector took in Diana; but Di- 
ana was, of course, placed on Dales- 
ford’s left. He saw, at once, that the 
elder lady was nervous and did not 
want to talk, and after a commonplace 
remark or two to her, he turned to Di- 
ana with an eagerness which was not 
wholly suppressed. 

“T’ve been hearing a great deal about 
you from Mabel,” he said. “In fact, 
she has now only one topic of conver- 
sation—Miss Bourne. If you had a 
brother I should have reason to fear a 
rival. As it is, you have quite cut me 
out of my place—until now the first one 
—in Mabel’s affection. I hope you are 
settling down in your new house, and 
that you like the neighborhood ?” 

Diana made the suitable responses to 
these courtedOus commonplaces, and 
Lady Selina leading the rector into 
parish affairs, the conversation became 
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general. Presently Diana joined in; 
and Dalesford leaned back and listened, 
looking at her, as he was now free to 
do, with intent attention. Once more 
he was troubled by a vague conscious- 
ness of having met her before; but he 
could not fix the memory, and he gave 
himself up to noting her wonderful 
beauty and grace. ‘The simplicity of 
her dress, costly though he knew it to 
be, struck him; but it was the sim- 
plicity of her manner—it occurred to 
him that it was the most perfect “form” 
—and the girlish enthusiasm, indicated 
by the subdued eagerness of her voice, 
the faint flush on her cheek, as she 
talked of the school children and the 
poor of the parish and of the things 
that might be done for them, which im- 
pressed him most. She was quite a new 
experience in womanhood for him; for 
most of the girls of her age whom he 
knew might now and again play at 
“slumming,” while it was in the fash- 
ion, but were. not so intensely and ac- 
tually interested in the poor “and that 
kind of thing,” as this girl. 

“She’s good,” he said to himself, 
with a momentary distaste and misgiv- 
ing; but it was only momentary, and 
disappeared as, in response to some sal- 
ly of Bertie’s, she laughed, not loudly, 
but with a frank, girlish laughter that 
convinced him that she was not a prude. 

As the dinner went on, Lady Selina’s 
stiffness relaxed—the three young peo- 
ple were just three too many for her, 
and presently Dalesford found himself 
in their ranks and laughing as freely 
as they. . 

But there was no smile on Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s face. She was not exactly a skele- 
ton at the feast, but she sat almost 
silent, and with downcast eyes which 
were raised now and again to Diana 
with a curious expression of pride, al- 
loyed by doubt and anxiety, almost hid- 
den under her lowered lids. 

The gentlemen did not sit long over 
the Lashwood claret, and soon followed 
the ladies into the drawing room; the 
wife and daughter of the neighboring 
squire were at the piano, the daughter 
singing; and Dalesford, after standing 
for a moment or two in front of the 








fern-filled fireplace, went out through 
the open French window to the ter- 
race, and stood looking at the star-lit 
night and the slowly rising moon, but 
thinking of Miss Bourne. Beautiful 
and “good.” It seemed to him, the 
man of the world, a quaint combina- 
tion. 5 

Presently Mabel slipped out, and 
linking her arm in his pressed it. 

“So glad you came home, Vane! 
Isn’t she lovely in war paint and feath- 
ers? And isn’t it jolly to hear her talk? 
Aren’t you glad you left the London 
rabble and came home like a good boy? 
Oh, who’s that singing? It can’t be 
that young Selby? Fancy a boy sing- 
ing! It’s so like a girl. I’m glad I 
haven’t got a voice. But he sings well, 
doesn’t he? Don’t tell him so, though, 
Vane; he’s quite conceited enough al- 
ready. Ah, here he is!” she broke off, 
warningly, as Bertie came out, his 
honors thick upon him. “What was 
that you were singing?” she asked. 
“Something about ‘Love me a little, love 
me well?’ What do you know about 
such things, I should like to know!” 

“Not much,” he retorted, “but I’m 
quite willing to learn. Perhaps you’d 
give me a lesson, Lady Mabel.” 

“Thanks; I’ve got something better 
to do than teach schoolboys,” she re- 
torted, scornfully. 

“Schoolboy! Why, you are only just 
out of the nursery yourself!” remarked 
Bertie. 

“Here, you two, if you want to quar- 
rel, go down on the walk; I want to 
smoke a cigarette in peace and qui- 
etude,” said Dalesford, and taking Ma- 
bel by the shoulders he pushed her, 
laughingly, down the steps and trun- 
dled Bertie after her; and their fresh 
young voices ascended to him as he 
leaned against the balustrade and 
smoked thoughtfully. Suddenly he 
straightened himself and turned. Di- 
ana, who had been playing an accom- 
paniment for the squire’s daughter, 
was moving past the window. 

“Won’t you come into the fresh air, 
Miss Bourne?” he asked her. 

Diana glanced round. The ladies 
were gathered about the rector discuss- 
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ing a threatened bazaar, and Diana 
wanted to listen and join in; but after 
a moment’s hesitation she went out. 

“Moon’s late to-night,” he said. “I’m 
afraid they’re boring you, aren’t they?” 
He jerked his head toward the chat- 
tering group. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “They are 
talking about the most interesting 
things. But,” with a smile, “I don’t 
suppose you’d consider them so.” 

She glanced up at him, as she spoke, 
and noticed-the hint of world-weariness 
in his handsome face, that touch of sad- 
ness which indicates satiety and the fact 
that Vanity Fair, for all its seeming 
joyousness, is but a tiresome business, 
a feast of Dead-Sea fruit. 

“T dare say,” he assented, reflecting- 
ly. “I’m afraid I’m rather difficult to 
interest. Don’t think me a sentimental 
bounder, please. But you see, a man 
of my age has run through most of his 
interests.” 

“A man of your age,” said Diana, 
glancing up at him with a quiet smile. 
“Are you so old? Not much older than 
I, surely?” 

He iaughed down at her rather 
grimly. 

“Old in experience and » “Sn” 
he was going to say; but checked him- 
self. She looked so girlish, so pure, in 
the starlight that fought with the more 
garish light streaming through the 
window, that he shrank from the word, 
from the vein of thought that it might 
lead to. For the first time in his life 
he wished that—that he had led a dif- 
ferent kind of life, that he could meet 
this virginal purity of hers on equal 
ground. Bertie’s voice, as he squab- 
bled amicably with Mabel just below 
them, struck on him accusingly. He 
was once as free from vice and guile 
as the boy there! 

“What a lovely view!” said Diana, 
presently. 

He woke with something like a start 
from his reflections. “You can see it 
better from the end of the terrace,” he 
said. “Shall we go and look at it?” 





They walked there, side by side, and 
he pointed out the spire of the church, 
the chimneys of Rivermead. 
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“This is my father’s favorite view,” 
he said. “He is coming here next week. 
I should like you to know him. He is” 
—he hesitated a moment—“one of the 
last of the old brigade. He would like 
to know you; and I think you’d get on 
together; though, Heaven knows, you 
haven’t much in common—what have 
you dropped?” he broke off, as Diana 
bent down as if searching for some- 
thing. 

“My rose,” she said. “Bertie Selby 
gave it to me—they have beautiful 
roses at the rectory—and I mustn’t lose 
ii.” 

He paced back on the terrace and 
found it. 

“Here it is,” he said. “Let me try 
and fasten it more securely.” 

“Thanks. I can do it,” she returned; 
and she essayed to pin it into the bosom 
of her dress; but the pin missed it and 
the bud dropped to the ground. She 
tried again with like ill success. 

“Tut, tut!” she clicked, between her 
teeth. “It will slip!” 

Dalesford started and caught her arm. 

“By Heaven!” he exclaimed, between 
his teeth. “You are the girl—it has 
come upon me like a flash! You are 
the girl that saved me that night at 
Wedbury!” 

Diana looked up at him with a smile 
of amusement, which faded as she saw 
the sudden pallor and earnestness of his - 
face. 

“T was waiting to see how long it 
would be before you knew me, Lord 
Dalesford,” she said. 

His hand fell from her arm, but his 
dark eyes were still fixed on her with a 
startled, an intense gaze, as if he were 
recalling the past; as if, at that mo- 
ment, a link were being forged between 
that past and the present. 

“T am—a fool!’ he said, at last, and 
with a strange, deep note in his voice. 
“T ought to have remembered you the 
other night. And I have never forgot- 
ten you. No, never! How could I? 
But—but”—he looked at her with a 
puzzled frown—‘‘how does it happen 
that you are here, at Rivermead? You 
were the schoolmistress at Wedbury? 
Yes? What does it mean?” 
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Diana’s heart beat fast. If she 
obeyed the impulse,of the moment, she 
would have told him the whole truth. 
But she shrank from it. 

“My—my father died and left me 
some money,” she said, falteringly. 

He drew a long breath, and nodded. 

“T see! You are the same girl. I 
saw you only indistinctly. I was—I had 
been drinking. I—I beg your pardon. 
But that explains why I did not recog- 
nize you. And I have thought of you 
so often.” 

“Yes?” said Diana, wonderingly. 

“Yes! There is scarcely a day or 
a night that I haven’t thought of you,” 
he said, almost grimly. “How brave 
you were! Fancy a girl, a mere girl, 
cutting in between two men, and risk- 
ing a blow, a deadly blow! And you 
saw to my wound=I’ve got the scar 
still—and—oh, the whole affair is 
stamped on my memory. I’ve never 
forgotten it, thought of it often! And 
here you are—an acquaintance, a 
friend; may I say a friend?” 

Diana looked up at him with a smile. 

“Yes; if you wish, Lord Dalesford.” 

“A friend!” he repeated, with a 
subtle note of satisfaction. “And you 
live at Rivermead, close here; and 
you're dining here to-night! By 
George, I can scarcely realize it!” 

He drew nearer to her and looked 
down at her with a kind of subdued 
eagerness, of pleasure, of delighted 
surprise. 

“And we are friends. We can meet, 
you and I! Miss Bourne, I’ve laughed 
at the long arm of coincidence as a con- 
venient invention of the novelists; but 
here we are, aren’t we? You and I!” 

“Yes,” said Diana, smiling; though 
her heart was beating fast; for his tone 
of delight and satisfaction affected her 
strangely. 

“And we are going to be real 
friends? Iam staying here. Aunt Se- 
lina keeps a room for me—bless her! 
And I shall see you now and again, 
every day. What? Don’t say ‘No!’— 
the girl who rescued me in that plucky 
way that night! Good Lord, I can 
Let me look at you! 





scarcely realize it! 
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—I beg your pardon! But it seems so 
unreal, so impossible!” 

He asked her, by a gesture, to turn 
to the light, flowing from the window, 
and smiling—and blushing a little—she 
did so. 

“Yes! It’s the same! I thought I 
should never see you again. I meant to 
do so, but’—he paused a moment— 
“but you are a schoolmistress no lon- 
ger. I’m glad you have taken River- 
mead, that your father left you some 
money. I hope he left you a great 
deal.” 

“Enough to live upon,” said Diana, 
with downcast eyes. 

“Yes? I’m glad! And to think you 
are the girl I have dreamt of, that I 
have longed to thank as you ought to 
have been thanked & 

He caught her hand and raised it to- 
ward his lips; but Diana snatched it 
back. 

“You never discovered who it was 
that attacked you that night?” she 
asked, with a novel shyness, for he was 
regarding her intently, as if he were 
more engaged with her than her ques- 
tion. 

“No,” he said, absently. 
pad.” 

Diana shook her head. “Highway 
robbery is out of date. It belongs .to 
the medizval novel. Is there anyone 
who would be benefited by your death, 
Lord Dalesford?” 

“No; there’s no one—excepting my 
cousin, Desmond March,” he added, 
mechanically. 

“Desmond March,” said Diana. 
“What kind of man is he?” 

Dalesford laughed. “The kind of 
man of whom you can have no concep- 
tion, you pure, sweet woman angel—I 
beg your pardon, Miss Bourne. He’s 
a—a—raff of the most pronounced 
type. Oh, don’t misapprehend me! 
He’s the pink of perfection, the glass 
of fashion and the mold of form—have 
I got that right? I’m bad at quotations. 
Oh, no, my esteemed cousin, Desmond 
March, is above highway robbery and 
assassination — what a _ noise _ those 
young people are making; they will 
have aunt Selina upon them presently! 
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And you are the girl who dressed my 
wound that night! Yes, Aunt Selina, 
here fam! Mabel? Oh, she is talking 
astronomy with young Selby. We 
must go in, I suppose,” he said, in a low 
voice to Diana. “You and I have a 
shall we call it a secret >—between us.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Diana leaned back in the carriage, as 
she and aunt Mary drove home from 
Shortledge, and looked at the moon 
dreamily, and with a shadowy smile on 
her parted lips; for she was feeling 
strangely happy. 

Everyone, from Lady Selina down- 
ward, had been kind to her, and this, 
her first introduction to society, had 
been an extremely pleasant one. As 
usual, these people of high birth had 
proved simple-mannered and_ kindly- 
natured. But it was not Lady Selina’s 
graciousness, nor Lady Mabel’s out- 
spoken admiration and girlish affection 
which suffused Diana’s spirit with the 
warm glow of happiness. 

It was the few minutes on the ter- 
race with Lord Dalesford; his joy at 
his recognition of her, his delight at 
their meeting, at the idea of friendship 
between her and him, Why, she asked 
herself, should he be so glad to meet 
her again, to find that she was the girl 
who had come to his rescue that night 
which, in the altered present, seemed 
so far off, so vague, so unreal? 

A vain girl would have found the 
reason without any difficulty, but Di- 
ana was singularly free from vanity, 
and she let the question go unanswered, 
while she asked herself another: Did 
she like Lord Dalesford to be pleased 
at meeting her again? Did she want 
the friendship he had almost claimed ? 

She told herself that she ought to be 
indifferent to his pleasure, that she 
ought not to accept or yield to the 
friendship he offered; that between 
Lord Dalesford and herself there was a 
big social gulf; and that, if there were 
not, he was not the kind of man whom 
a young girl should take for a friend. 
But though the voice of wisdom and 
prudence strove to make itself heard, 


something whispered that, notwith- 
standing his reputation and the faults 
with which rumor liberally endowed 
him, she could not help feeling pleased 
with his pleasure, and—yes, gratified 
by his reminder that there was a secret 
between them. ‘ 

She could not help thinking of him. 
He was so unlike other young men she 
had met. That air of his, of serene con- 
viction that the world had been made 
for him; the perfectly self-possessed 
manner in which he took it for granted 
that everyone was in the best of humor 
with him; that life was a case of “roses, 
roses all the way,” impressed her. It 
had been more than pleasant to listen 
to his deep, musical voice, to look at 
his handsome face, to note the uncon- 
scious ease and grace which marked 
his every movement. Even the admis- 
sion of his faults, the candor which 
took it for granted that everyone knew 
he was good for nothing, told in his 
favor; for Diana, young and inexperi- 
enced as she was, knew that most men 
are given to putting their best goods 
in the front window. But Lord Dales- 
ford seemed to say: “Here I am—no 
good. But all the same, you’ve got to 
like me, you know.” 

And how much and generally he was 
liked! It was evident that Lady Ma- 
bel adored him; that Bertie regarded 
him as the model of manliness; that 
even Lady Selina was fond and proud 
of him. What a pity it was, thought 
Diana, that he should waste his days 
in the dissipation to which smaller men 
were given! 

As for Dalesford’s reflections, they 
shall not be set down. Indeed, he him- 
self would have found it difficult to do 
so; but he paced up and down the ter- 
race long after the others had gone to 
their rooms, and, smoking hard, re- 
called the beautiful face, the violet eyes 
that had met his so modestly; the voice 
that recalled the night he had first 
heard it; and when, at last, he turned 
into the house, he murmured: “She is 
peerless; there is no one like her, no 
one!” 

“I’m going to row down to River- 
mead,” he said to Mabel, the following 
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afternoon. “You can come, if you 
like.” 

“Mabel had far better employ her 
time hemming these handkerchiefs,” 
Lady Selina remarked, severely. But 
Mabel knew that this 


hint of shyness in her greeting which 
was too subtly delicious for expression, 
like the fragrance of the flowers amid 
which she moved. 

“None the worse for last night’s dis- 





was not to be taken 
as a command; and 
she was down at the 
boat quite as soon 
as Dalesford. 

He pulled down- 
stream almost silent- 
ly, only half listen- 
ing to Mabel’s chat- 
ter. 

“Oh, they’re play- 
ing tennis!” she 
said, as they came 
in sight of River- 
mead lawn. “And 
of course that Selby 
bey is there,” she 
added, with the tol- 
erant contempt with 
which a girl regards 
the seniority of a lad 
who is only a year 
or two older than 
herself. “Tennis ! 
I’m glad I told them 
to put our shoes in. 
Here we are, Miss 
Bourne! We can 
make a _ foursome, 
can’t we?” 

“Might one sug- 
gest that it would be 
as well to wait until 
you are asked ?” said 
Dalesford,as he fast- 
ened the boat and 
took Diana’s hand. 

She came toward them with a smile, 
and without, she fervently hoped, a 
blush; but the blush was there, and it 
heightened her loveliness in Dalesford’s 
eyes. He had thought she must surely 
have looked her best last night, in her 
“war paint and feathers,” as Mabel had 
put it; but he questioned whether she 
did not look still more beautiful in her 
plain white dress and simple hat, which 
accentuated her slight figure and sweet, 
girlish loveliness. And there was a 
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The convalescent child greeted Diana with affectionate eagerness. 


sipation, I trust?” he said, holding her 
hand a moment or two longer than 
was necessary. “Sides?” to Bertie. 
“Oh, I'll play with Miss Bourne, if 
she'll accept me for a partner.” 
“What nonsense!’ Mabel began to 
remonstrate, but, catching Dalesford’s 
eye, she added, hastily: “All right! But 
you'll have to play your best, Mr. Selby 
—if you’ve got a best. From what I 
saw of your play as we came down the 
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“Now, you two!” Dalesford broke in, 
laughingly. “If you are going to 
squabble we shall beat you easily.” 

Dalesford was, of course, a good 
player; as Bertie had said, he was good 
at most games; but he played very bad- 
ly that afternoon; for his heart was all 
a-quiver with the proximity of the slight 
figure that moved so swiftly, so easily, 
with the sound of the laughing voice 
that contended over the score. Diana 
was absorbed in the game, and yet she 
was conscious of a novel sense of en- 
joyment; surely the sun shone more 
brightly, the birds sang more blithely, 
the perfume of the flowers was sweeter 
than it had been half an hour ago! 

They played until aunt Mary came 
out, followed by a couple of maids with 
the tea, then the girls sank breathless 
into rustic chairs and  Dalesford 
dropped onto the grass at their feet, 
leaving Bertie to hand the cups and 
bread and butter. Strangely enough, 
no one of them proposed to renew the 
game; and presently Bertie and Mabel 
wandered across to the fruit garden, 
aunt Mary went back to the house, and 
Diana and Dalesford were left alone. 

“It’s just the right time for the 
river,” he said. “Shall we go?” 

Diana looked round for the other 
two. “I'll call them,” she said. . But, 
before she could do so, he remarked: 

“Oh, let them alone. They'll be 
much happier with the peaches!” And 
after a moment’s hesitation, Diana rose 
and they went down to the boat. 

She leaned back in the soft-cushioned 
seat and Dalesford let the boat slowly 
drift with the stream, now and again 
taking a pull at the sculls, sitting half 
sideways, but only half, so that he 
could see the lovely face opposite him. 
The mystic beauty of the water and 
sky wooed them to silence, and for 
some minutes they drifted without 
speaking; but presently, with the skill 
of the man of the world, he led her 
into talking and got her to tell him of 
her travels, of the famous places she 
had seen, the people she had met. 
Every now and then he made a com- 
ment or asked a question which drew 
her on; and as he listened he felt as if 
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she were all unconsciously revealing 
her sweet, unstained nature, as if he 
were looking at a vision of the “pure 
womanhood” of whose existence he had 


been hitherto skeptical. With the ad- 
miration that stirred his senses was a 
reverence which thrilled him with an 
aching of the heart for his own un- 
worthiness. With an almost audible 
sigh, he turned the boat round. 

“T feel as if I had been with you on 
your travels,” he said. “Strange; I’ve 
been all over the same ground, but I 
didn’t see so much in it. And now 
you are going to settle down. I’m glad. 
Must I begin to pull?” he asked, re- 
gretfully, as Diana looked at her watch. 
“The time has passed very quickly. 
I wonder whether you would join us in 
a picnic to-morrow?” 

“Not to-morrow,” she said, a trifle 
wistfully. “I am going to read to Mrs. 
Baker’s little girl; she has been ill, and 
declares that a fairy story, a real fairy 
story, does her more good than beef 
tea and jellies.” 

“Oh,” he said, casually. 
may Mrs. Baker be?” 

“She lives in the little cottage with 
the green shutters at the end of South 
Lane,” replied Diana, unsuspectingly. 

And she was still unsuspicious that 
they had met by anything more than 
chance ‘when she saw him sauntering 
up the lane next afternoon. 

“Let me carry your basket,” he said, 
after they had exchanged greetings. 

“But you were going the other way,” 
she reminded him. 

“Was I?” he said. ‘All ways are the 
same to me. That’s the great advan- 
tage of being a lazy man with no ob- 
ject in life. Now’s the time to read me 
a lesson on the wickedness of sheer 
indolence.” 

Diana laughed. 

“Why should I?” she said, frankly. 

He looked rather discomfited for a 
moment, then he retorted: 

“T was under the impression that it 
was the duty of the ‘good person’ like 
yourself to speak the word in season.” 

Diana looked at him gravely. 

“TI wonder why nearly everybody 


“And who 
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scoffs at goodness,” she said, very 
gently. 

“Sour grapes,” he responded. “Some 
of us couldn’t be good if we tried. But 
I wasn't scoffing, by the way. No! Is 
this Mrs. Butcher’s—Baker’s? What's 
her name? I suppose I may be allowed 
to wait for you?” 

Diana looked her surprise. ‘Why, I 
shall be twenty minutes or half an 
hour,” she informed him. 

“Well, I can endure my own com- 
pany for as long as that,” he said. “I'll 
sit on the bank there and smoke, or go 
to sleep, while you read to that lucky 
young person inside. What’s she done 
that she should have a beauti—an ami- 
able young lady to read fairy tales to 
her?” 

“She has been ill,” said Diana. 

“Oh! And up to the present mo- 
ment I have been under the foolish im- 
pression that health was a blessing,” he 
remarked, addressing the sky. 

Diana went into the cottage and up to 
the sick room, where the convalescent 
child greeted her with affectionate ea- 
gerness. 

“Why, Mary, what beautiful grapes!’ 
Diana exclaimed, casting an eye on a 
basketful on the table. 

Mary flushed and pursed her lips 
with an air of great secrecy. 

“Yes, miss, aren’t they lovely? But 
I mustn’t tell you who gave them to 
me. I promised!’ 

“Promises are sacred, Mary; and I 
won't even try and guess. But really 
I’m almost ashamed to put my poor 
peaches beside them. Never mind! 
Here they are!” 

She took out the contents of her bas- 
ket and read her fairy story, and, hav- 
ing tucked up the child cozily, went 
downstairs, where the mother was wait- 
ing to express her gratitude. 

“And it do seem, miss, as if your 
goodness to Mary was catching, for 
another of the gentry has been to see 
her; and he brought her the loveliest 
bunch of grapes—— There, now! Tut, 
tut!” she broke off penitently. “And I 
promised not to tell! I can’t think how 
it slipped out, miss, that I can’t.” 

“T don’t suppose it is of much conse- 


quence, Mrs. Baker,” said Diana, with 
a tone of shy pleasure in her voice; and 
she was still smiling as she left the cot- 
tage; but the smile was driven off as 
she came to the figure lying on the 
bank. 

He sprang up to meet her, and flung 
the cigarette away. 

“You said twenty minutes,” he re- 
marked, with an air of long suffering 
patience. “You have been gone two 
hours and a quarter.” 

“Exactly five and twenty minutes,” 
corrected Diana, looking at her watch. 
“Did you cut the grapes yourself, Lord 
Dalesford ?” 

He glanced at her shamefacedly, then 
laughed. 

“So Mrs. Butcher—Baker betrayed 
me?” he said. “Well, it’s the first good 
action I’ve been guilty of, and I'll try 
and not do it again—if you'll let me off 
with the option of a fine.” 

“Yes, I will,’ she said, her eyes beam- 
ing on him. “There is an old man, an 
old woodman, in the next cottage but 
one. His great and crying need is to- 
bacco 

Dalesford groaned. “Oh, I say! 
Well, I'll send him some cigars.” 

“No,” said Diana, in a matter-of-fact 
way, “cigars are no good. I tried him 
with some and he said that he couldn’t 
taste them. It must be tobacco, that 
very black stuff like old rope. And 
you mustn’t send it; you must take it; 
because he likes to hear some one talk.” 

“Talk!” he echoed, with dismay. 
“Why, what on earth could I have to 
say to him?” 

“Tell him about—about the shooting. 
Oh, anything that will interest him.” 

“T will,’ he said, grimly. “I'll tell 
him about a certain dame sans merci, 
who sets her devoted adherents impos- 
sible tasks. What’s the man’s name?” 

In time most of the sick children and 
old women in the village got accus- 
tomed to seeing his lordship and Miss 
Bourne walking down the village, his 
lordship carrying a basket or a book, 
and listening intently to the young lady 
at his side; and presently the children 
began to share their allegiance to the 
beautiful young lady from Rivermead 
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with his lordship from Shortledge; for, 
when Diana was out of the way, Dales- 
ford, at first shyly and awkwardly, al- 
ways produced a packet of sweets and 
other delectables from the yawning 
pockets of his loose shooting jacket, 
and never failed to present them to 
the surrounding brats without awful 
threats of corporal punishment if they 
“told on him” to the lady who had gone 
upstairs. 

It was not all visiting the sick and 
needy with these two. There were pic- 
nics, boating expeditions tennis, tea 
and dinner parties, at which they were 
continually meeting; and each day Di- 
ana was growing accustomed to the so- 
ciety of this young nobleman, and in- 
sensibly forgetting his evil re>utation. 
Indeed, a change was working in Dales- 
ford—a_ remarkable change. Hith- 
erto he had found it impossible to re- 
main from London and its questionable 
amusements, from the theatrical supper 
parties, the baccarat tables, the feverish 
excitement of the race meeting, for 
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longer than a few days; but the days 
slipped by on tiptoe and still found him 
at Shortledge, and found him content to 
be there. And if he did run up to town, 
it was only for a few hours, for he 
was restless while he was there and 
eager to get back to the simple delights 
at which he had once scoffed. 

Of course this sudden infatuation of 
his for country life, for tennis and 
boating, and the rest of it, was noticed 
by both gentle and simple of the place; 
but though some of the latter nodded 
and smiled and whispered to each other 
when Diana and he passed, Lady Se- 
lina had no suspicion of the cause of 
his long visit. As a matter of fact, she 
and all his kin had come to regard 
Dalesford as invulnerable; and it cer- 
tainly would not have occurred to her 
as possible that he should fall in love 
with matrimonial intent—with a per- 
son of so little consequence as Miss 
Bourne, charming though she might be. 

But a sharper pair of eyes was com- 
ing on the scene! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Orchard Bloom 


WEEK ago the sleet was keen and swift; 
The long white lances of the rain were sharp; 
An edge still lingered of the last white drift, 
And winds wailed through the hedges like a harp. 


To-day, has April wakened, all a-blush, 

And, as a spinet’s note, the winds are bland; 
From fence to fence a tender, misty flush 

Is quivering across the orchard-land. 


Deep fleeces all the cherry branches wreathe ; 
With rosy stars the ragged peach boughs glow— 
Yet wait.a day, O heart, and thou shalt breathe 
The honey of the apple blossom snow. 
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RE NASTER is unusually late 
this year—and a good 
thing, too, for the young 
woman in the metropo- 
lis; since there’s all the 
more time for shopping 
and sightseeing. 

Lent, it must be remembered, is the 
season of preparation not only for the 
Hereafter, but also for the Here. 

At Eastertide every new fashion 
breaks through the egg of anxious care 
and toil, and displays itself in all its 
glory. 

Up-to-date femininity is in the very 
air; and on all sides is a realization of 
a dream of fair women—and of fair 
hats. 

Hence, if the out-of-town girl wants 
to reflect in her dress the true Easter 
spirit, she will be an in-the-town girl 
for at least some part of Lent. 

Her visit will surely repay her; for 
at no other time do the shops fulfill so 
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lavishly the saying: ‘Seek and ye shall 
find.” 

Of course, it is well to know what 
to seek, and where is the best place 
to find it; and that is one good reason 
for the writing and the reading of this 
article. 

Besides, the spring is New York’s 
own peculiar season. The vernal equi- 
nox should be her natal day. Free 
alike from the snows of winter and 
the dust of summer, she is radiant un- 
der her cloudless skies. 

The New York girl, being a learned 
young person, realizes that to see and 
be seen she must attend at least one or 
two of the big, smart Easter weddings. 
The weddings which will be held in 
New York during Easter week will be 
veritable fashion shows, rivaling in 
importance the Horse Show, as far as 
displaying the newest fashions and the 
newest fads. 

The out-of-town girl is sure to be in- 
terested in the clever way that many 
Easter brides will introduce a touch of 
gold in the frocks which their brides- 
maids will wear. The six bridesmaids 
at a very fashionable Easter week wed- 
ding will wear in place of hats, large, 
gold Alsatian bows in their hair. The 
bows are wired and are made of gold 
tissue, and from the bow two white il- 
lusion streamers float over the hair and 
neck, reaching just below the shoulder. 
The streamers are so arranged that they 





























































hang on the outer side 





girls have the streamers caught at the 
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An Easter Bride. 


right side of their heads, and 
three at the left, so that in 
walking up the church and 
down the streamers are on the 
aisle sides. 

At another smart wedding 
the gold idea will be seen in 
the gracefully shaped baskets 
which the bridesmaids and 
maid of honor will swing from 
their arms. The baskets are 
gilded, and for the bridesmaids 
are filled with yellow rose- 
buds, while the gold basket 
which the maid of honor will 
carry will hold a mass of white 
rosebuds. 

The white and gold idea will 
be carried out at still another 
wedding by having the brides- 
maids carry in their arms 
long-stemmed, yellow roses 
tied with broad gold gauze 
ribbons, arranged in many 
loops and ends. These brides- 
maids will wear gowns of 
white chiffon organdie, a mass 
of fine hand work and narrow 
lace insertions. 

One of the prettiest ideas in 
the imitation jewelry out this 
spring is the flower fob. It 
comes in a variety of flowers. 
Four or five flowers linked to- 
gether are generally used for 
a fob, and usually they grad- 
uate in size. There is the 
daisy fob, with the flowers in 
white porcelain with gilt cen- 
ters, the wild rose and also the 
rosebud fob, as well as the but- 
tercup, the pansy, the violet 
and the bachelor button fob. 
Then there is another extreme- 
ly dainty one, just out, for the 
girl who is partial to pale blue, 
made of little linked wreaths 
of forget-me-nots. These fobs 
are very inexpensive, and quite 
within the means of the girl 
with the small income. 

The stock joke about wom- 
an’s extravagance used to be 


that is, three when the young wife asked her husband 


for twenty dollars to buya hat, but, look- 
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ing back now, that joke seems to belong 
only to those rare old, fair old golden 
days that Raymond Hitchcock so enjoys 
singing about in “The Yankee Consul,” 
for nowadays a twenty-dollar hat is re- 
garded as a thing of economy rather 
than extravagance. The Easter hat is 
the first flower of spring—and it comes 
high. In size, it’s to be a trifle smaller 
than the dashing hats that have been 
worn by the fashionable New York girl 
throughout the winter, but what the 
Easter hat of 1905 lacks in size it makes 
up in a certain chic style distinctly its 
own, to say nothing of its price mark. 

The smartest Easter hat will be in 
the marquise shape, with its trimming 
gracefully massed at the back. The en- 
velope hat will continue to be in vogue, 
and a fetching sailor will soon appear, 
rather small and with its back brim up- 
turned. These are the hats which the 
observing young woman in the metrop- 
olis will quickly discover to be the lead- 
ing shapes at the spring millinery open- 
ings. 

Flowers are to be used lavishly, and 
the cachepeigne will be the spring hats’ 
most fashionable touch. The cache- 
peigne is the cluster of flowers, ribbon 
loops or foliage which droops ovér the 
hair at the back, and is tucked under 
the brim where it abruptly flares. It 
is preferably of flowers, with a number 
of drooping buds, and makes a graceful 
finish to the hat with the brim turned up 
at the back. 

Pastel tinted flowers are to be quite 
as much the vogue as the natural col- 
ored blossoms in the spring millinery. 
Soft ribbons will be used as a trimming, 
and shaded effects will be seen every- 
where. 

Violine is a new shade of plum which 
will appear frequently in the Easter 
hats. Pale blue will continue to be 
good style through the spring and sum- 
mer, as well as all the many varying 
shades of brown and green. A light 
jade green and parma velvet is a favor- 
ite color combination, as well as dark 
bottle green and a delicate heliotrope. 
Pink and raspberry shades will often be 
used in combination with other colors. 

The price mark which the first Eas- 








ter hats proudly bear are sure to shock 
the out-of-town girl. One has to live 
in New York a certain length of time 
to get accustomed to its prices. The 
hat which looks as if it might cost 
twenty dollars, and be an imported 


“The first flower of spring.” 


model at that, is sure to have tucked 
away somewhere beneath its fluffy love- 
liness a little price mark with any- 
where from thirty-five to fifty dollars 
written upon it. 

Among all this extravagance it will 
surely delight the out-of-town girl to 
hear that the old-fashioned rag carpet 
is now looked upon as a new fashion. 
Rag rugs either of cotton or silk are 
the very newest covering for a bedroom 
floor, and in place of a lace bedspread a 
rag coverlet is used. 

Small flower sachets are to be found 
in the shirt-waist boxes of the fashion- 
able New York girl as well as in the 
bureau drawers in which she keeps her 
lingerie. They are the dearest little 
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sachets, and the out-of-town girl is 
sure to enjoy making them. They are 
in the shape of wild roses, pansies, but- 
tercups, daisies and sweet peas, and 
are so made that the flower quite cov- 
ers the little bag from view. 








“Tt was hard to distinguish the lady from the dog.” 


Here is the way to make a wild rose 
sachet, and it’s well worth trying: Take 
a piece of pink satin ribbon three 
inches long and an inch and a half wide, 
double it over, keeping the right sides 
inside, sew up each side within three- 
eighths of an inch from the top, now 
turn the little bag inside out and fill it 
with another tiny bag of cheesecloth 
packed with a good sachet. Close the 
ribbon bag with a running stitch; fringe 
the ribbon at the top, leaving enough 





unfringed to hold the stitching. Use 
the fringed part for the center of the 
flower. To make the petals of the rose, 
take two pieces of pink chiffon taffeta 
ribbon long enough to form five petals. 
Hold the pieces of ribbon together with 
a basting stitch, with the 

— right sides inside, now 
carefully outline on the 
ribbon the shape of the 
petals with © stitching, 
leaving enough ribbon 
at the bottom for a nar- 
row hem. Cut the rib- 
bon away just outside 
the stitching, turn the 
petals, thus made, inside 
out, and the two bottom 
edges of the ribbons, 
which are open, neatly 
sew together with a run- 
ning stitch, so that it can 
be gathered. Gather the 











top of the little ribbon 
bag, tacking them _to- 
gether where the lower 
edges of the two end pet- 
als meet. Carry out the 
same idea in making the 
other flowers. 

There is no end to the 
ingenious ways in which 
the New York girl uses 
sachet. Her very latest 
fad is to slip a sachet 
pad inside the case of 
Vee her own special pillow. 





a The pad is made of 


China silk and _ filled 
with sachet in her favor- 
ite perfume. And the 
beautiful part of it is 
that she can go off to dreamland every 
night with the happy consciousness that 
in the morning her hair will be fragrant 
with the sachet she likes best. She even 
goes so far, this particular New York 
girl, that she always makes her pillow 
sachet pad of China silk, matching in 
color the ribbons which are threaded 
through her night dress. 

One of the funniest sights to the out- 
of-town girl in New York is the motor 
dog. The coach dog has had his day, 
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petals around the fringed _ 
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and the motor dog now takes his place. 
It was up on Riverside Drive that the 
out-of-town girl first caught a glimpse 
of the motor dog. He was as carefully 
protected from the wind and dust as his 
mistress, and as they went flying by it 
was hard to distinguish the lady from 
the dog. Both wore kid coats and both 
wore goggles. : 

The motor dog has his costume made 
from the same material that is used for 
the one his mistress wears. He has a 
coat with an attached hood and leg- 
gings, and not infrequently he wears 
goggles and a face mask. 

The newest coat for spring for the 
dog that has acquired the automobile 
habit is of suéde bound with silk and 
having the hood faced with a frill of 
silk in the same color as the binding. 

A dog was actually seen on River- 
side Drive, the other day, perched up on 
the seat beside his mistress in her auto- 
mobile, wearing a coat and full hood 
made of light tan color suede. It was 
bound with green silk. Over the dog’s 
face was°a mask of tan suéde with 
glasses inserted. His leggings were of 
the same shade of suéde, and they but- 
toned up the side with small jade but- 
tons. On one corner of his coat, to- 
ward the front, his mistress’ family 
crest was embroidered in shaded green 
silks. 

The New York girl who owned this 
dog explained to the young woman in 
the metropolis that this was but one of 
her pet’s costumes, and that when dog- 
gie and herself went out for a long 
morning’s ride, she always tucked away 
somewhere in her motor car an auto- 
mobile bag which she had had specially 
made for the dog’s convenience and 
comfort. In this bag was generally 
carried doggie’s rain coat of craven- 
ette with a hood to match, and also his 
rubber boots, in case a shower should 
come up suddenly. In addition to this 
was a miniature steamer rug for keep- 
ing him warm should the wind blow up 
too cold, and a little wicker hamper 
filled with his favorite crackers, a sand- 
wich or two, and a few bonbons, just 
for a special treat. 

The young woman in the metropolis 
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who has been making a tour of the 
shops has come across no end of odd 
and attractive little picture frames. The 
one she likes best of all furnishes a new 
way for the modern young woman to 
use her natal stone. The picture frame 
is in the shape of a four-leaf clover, 
the frame is made of silver, including 
the standard and the stem. The out- 
line of the clover is studded with the 
lucky birthstones. This little frame 
surely makes a unique and appropriate 
birthday gift. If the birthstone has no 
sparkle of its own, rhinestones may be 
used, alternating with it in forming the 
clover’s outline. 

When the out-of-town girl goes back 
to her home town after she has been in 
New York this spring, she is sure to 
want to give a hammer party. That’s 
what the New York girls are giving. 
might add, incidentally, that the hammer 
party is in no way connected with the 
knocking clubs which for some time 
have been quite prevalent in this big 
town. The results of the two are strik- 
ingly different. At the hammer party 
something worth while is accomplished 
—that’s where the difference lies. 

The guests after being received by 
the hostess at a hammer party are 
seated at small tables. Each guest is 
then given a piece of copper about 
twenty-two by fourteen inches long, 
and also a small hammer and a big, 
rather long nail. All this is for the 
purpose of making a lantern. When 
completed the copper lantern may be 
used to hold an electric light bulb, or 
it may be made to carry a candle. 

It is the making of the design which 
decorates the lantern that occupies the 
time of the guests at the hammer party. 
Each guest is instructed to first meas- 
ure the length of the copper strip and 
then to duplicate the size of this strip 
in paper. The next step is to draw 
some simple but artistic design on the 
paper. This paper with the drawn de- 
sign is glued here and there to the cop- 
per strip so that it will not slip. The 
design is now punched into the copper 
by hammering the nail not only through 
the paper design, but through the cop- 


per. 
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In this way the design drawn on the 
paper is punched by a series of nail 
holes into the copper. The side of the 
strip of copper, with the rough points 
out, is used as the right side in making 
the lantern. 

The hammering of the design is the 
only work done by the guests at one of 
these very unique parties. The rest of 
the work is accomplished by a tin- 
smith, for, after the party is over, the 
hostess has each one of the copper 
strips formed into a lantern and sent as 
a souvenir of her party to each of her 
guests. 

The tinsmith’s work is merely to 
solder together the two ends of the cop- 
per strip, and to fit a circular piece 
into the bottom of the lantern. If a 
candle is to be used instead of an elec- 
tric light bulb, a little standard for 
holding it is made by the tinsmith. Two 
pieces of copper are crossed and the 
ends bent up, leaving a place in the 
center just sufficiently large to hold the 
candle. A pointed top piece of copper 
is another addition to the lantern, 
which is a necessary finish if a candle is 
to be used. 

It is well for the hostess, in giving a 
hammer party, to provide each guest 
with a flat piece of lead to rest the cop- 
per on when the design is being ham- 
mered in, as in this way she protects 
her table. Of course, after the design 
is transferred to the copper, the paper 
is washed off. 
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The evening may end with dancing, 
or a progressive supper may be given. 
How the latter part of the evening is 
spent depends largely on how long it 
takes the guests to decorate their lan- 
terns with the hammered-in design. 

What to buy for her Easter frock is 
a question, of course, of great im- 
portance to the out-of-town girl who is 
in New York just before Easter. If 
she wishes to get a ready-made gown 
she will find many tempting costumes 
in the big shops to choose from. 

There are the skirt and coat cos- 
tumes, this spring, in the Directoire 
style made with a waistcoat of brocaded 
silk, or richly embroidered cloth or vel- 
vet. These coats are cutaways and have 
pointed revers and gauntlet cuffs, and 
are trimmed with elaborate buttons. In 
many of the suits the coat is of chiffon 
velvet, while the full, plain, gracefully- 
hanging skirt with which it is worn is 
of some soft cloth like drap d’été or 
chiffon-finish broadcloth. 

Then there are hosts of other suits, 
showing fancy Eton and bolero effects. 
The fitted idea is the prevailing tend- 
ency among the new suits. 

The out-of-town girl looking about 
the shops cannot fail to notice that the 
high girdle is much the fashion, and 
that even in cloth street costumes the 
three-quarter length sleeve is the mode, 
while for demi-dress occasions the el- 
bow sleeve prevails. All women with 
pretty arms will welcome this style. 
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IFE’S too confounded- 
ly dull,” muttered Bad- 
win, tossing the even- 
ing paper away and 
glaring discontentedly 
out into the October 
darkness, where the 
lights of Broadway blazed like jewels 
on black velvet. 

Dull, indeed, it had been since his 
quarrel with Linda Avery six weeks 
earlier, when his contention that Fal- 
staff, her aged, fat and asthmatic pug, 
ought to be shot, had, to quote her own 
scathing words, “ended everything.” 
It had been one of those thrillingly 
dramatic moments when the actors in 
the scene had warmed to their work 
with impassioned ardor, splendidly 
staking their all on the issue, forgetting 
the past, disdaining the future. 

Supreme moments of this or any 
other sort, it may be hinted, have usual- 
ly to be paid for at a somewhat exor- 
bitant price. Indeed, as a working 
axiom, it may be asserted that this 
world is a bad place for those who ex- 
pect. to get something for nothing. 
Whenever fate appears to be giving 
away souvenirs, it is time.to beware! 

So it happened that some fifteen min- 
utes after Badwin had made his candid 
statement as to the proper disposition 
of Falstaff—to which Miss Avery had 
allowed herself to make a spirited re- 
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By Frances Wilson 


ply—a determined young man, carrying 
in his pocket a small, glittering circlet, 
for which he had not the slightest use, 
might have been seen descending the 
steps of the Avery home, while in its 
stately drawing room a slim young 
woman, starry as to eyes and glowing 
as to cheeks, gazed rather dazedly at 
the third finger of her left hand, while 
she tried to steady her whirling brain 
long enough to recall her reason for 
giving him back his ring. Dimly, she 
remembered that at the moment it had 
seemed imperative, that she had felt her- 
self the outraged but triumphant hero- 
ine of a soul-stirring drama. And now? 
Now she felt like the same lady, left on 
the stage’ alone, the lights out and the 
audience gone! All of which serves to 
explain the dejection of his mood on 
the particular autumn evening on which 
this story opens. 

“One can foresee the whole thing 
from the cradle to the grave,” he grum- 
bled on, encouraged by Colton’s silent 
shrug. “We grind a little, love a lit- 
tle, spend a little, and then”—his tone 
became a trifle grim—‘“if we’re lucky, 
the friends of us gathered together in 
the dimness in a place of Gothic rafters 
and stainéd glass—a hush, a procession 
streaming up the broad aisle, a casket 
heaped with violets, and then the sol- 
emn voice of a white-robed clergyman 
breaking the stillness: ‘Man that is 
born of woman hath but a short time 
to live, and is full of misery!” 

He ceased to speak, and his silence 
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had the effect of a reverent pause before 
the inscrutable. Then, with a sigh, he 
began more lightly: 

“Bah! Give me the good old days 
when men played the game against des- 
perate chances, when each day brought 
its own adventure ‘ 

Colton, who had been watching a 
hansom that was trundling along be- 





side the car like an overgrown June. 


bug, suddenly turned his keen face upon 
him with a mocking smile. 

“Don’t talk to me about the good 
old times. That’s all bosh! You may 
mourn the passing of the adventurous 
spirit, if you will, but as for opportun- 
ity, there is as much in New York 
to-night as in Paris in the days of Louis 
the Grand. 

“Tf you really want to cut the con- 
ventional, and go in search of any 
old thing that may happen,” he con- 
tinued, jeeringly, with a jerk of the 
head in the direction of the hansom 
that jogged along beside them, “here’s 
your chance! In the old days you would 
have gone in a post chaise, to be sure, 
but I’ll stake my head that a two-wheel- 
er will do the work as well.” 

Badwin smiled rather foolishly. To 
long for adventure is one thing, to cast 
tradition to the winds and pursue it an- 
other. But Colton was watching him, 
with a smile that was gradually deepen- 
ing into an insulting grin—a cynical, 
jeering, exasperating smile, by no 
means to be endured by a man of spirit; 
so, inwardly bracing himself as for a 
cold plunge, he prepared to prove to the 
latter that he was game. 

It was about half-past six o’clock, and 
a congestion of traffic ahead of them 
had caused the car to slacken its speed 
to a snail’s pace. Meanwhile, some 
street commotion just behind them en- 
grossed the cabman, who had twisted 
about in his seat until the back of his 
head was where his face should have 
been. 

“Now is your chance!” goaded Col- 
ton. “If you’re dexterous, he'll never 
know that you’re there,” and at the 
words Badwin hesitated no _ longer. 


Stepping out on the footrail, while the 
cabman’s whole attention was still con- 
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centrated on the crowd behind them, 
with a quick, light movement he entered 
the hansom, which had, indeed, a curi- 
ous air of inviting just such an action. 
The car, suddenly released from dur- 
ance vile, shot noisily ahead, carrying 
with it a number of gaping passengers, 
who had witnessed his action, as well 
as the wickedly smiling Colton, who 
lifted his hat far from his head in sar- 
donic farewell. 

Badwin settled back in the hansom 
with a delightful sense of expectancy 
and exhilaration creeping over him. If 
it came to nothing more, there was a 
dash of piquancy in being carried up- 
town by a hoodwinked and _ uncon- 
scious cabby. Moreover, he would have 
the consolation of feeling that he had, 
at least, made a protest against the fate 
that had driven him into the law—a 
profession that seemed to him a trifle 
more cut and dried than other earthly 
things. It was something to put one’s 
rebellion into tangible form. 

He drew in deep whiffs of the crisp 
night air, listened to the din of cars 
and vehicles, and watched the flashing 
lights and hurrying crowds with a new 
interest. From his changed point of 
view, the familiar scene appeared as 
romantic as a story or a play, while his 
own mood was as debonair as that of 
an Anthony Hope hero, waiting gayly 
for what should happen next. 

There was poetry in the beat of the 
horse’s hoofs upon the pavement as he 
ambled along northward; in the rhyth- 
mic jerking of the cab, that soothed him 
into a hasheesh dream of credulity and 
delight that he had not known since 
the tragic moment of his childhood when 
it had been revealed to him that Santa 
Claus was a myth. Never again, until 
this charmed moment, had the world 
seemed just the same. 

At Twenty-third Street, the cab 
turned eastward, keeping along the 
sides of the square until Twenty-fifth 
Street was reached, where it turned 
again. Momentarily, Badwin’s exhilara- 
tion was dampened by the suspicion that 
his adventure was about to end untime- 
ly in some malodorous livery stable, and 
he registered an impetuous vow that if 























it did he would struggle against fate 
no more. 

As these thoughts passed through his 
mind, the reins slackened, and, as well 
as though he had seen him, he knew 
that the driver was craning his neck and 
straining his eyes to 
decipher the numbers 
on the houses. The 
fall of the hoofs upon 
the pavement became 


more and more re- 
tarded, and then 
ceased entirely, as 


they came to a stand- 
still before a comfort- 
able, old - fashioned 
house, through whose 
windows a_ subdued 
light shone. 

Evidently the cab 
was expected, for at 
the sound of wheels 
a curtain was pulled 
aside and some one 
peered out. Badwin’s 
heart thumped as he 
gambled with himself 
upon the probabilities. 
Who would emerge? 
Would it be some 
irascible old gentle- 
man on his way to 
his club, or some port- 
ly dowager whose 
avoirdupois would 
make it necessary for 
her to descend the 
steps one foot at a 
time and panting? 

At the thought, he 
pictured himself leap- 
ing from the opposite 
side of the hansom and fleeing inconti- 
nently through the night, gathering pur- 
suers as he fled, and spurred on“by ex- 
cited cries of “Stop thief!” Then his 
speculations were cut short by the open- 
ing of the door, and he sank closer into 
his corner with a prayer of thankfulness 
to the chance that had sent him a cab 
with dark colored linings. 

“Expected, by George!” he muttered 
under his breath, staring up at the open 
door where a servant, a bunchy-looking 
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quadruped at her feet, stood gazing out 


into the darkness. The canine sil- 
houette, Badwin noticed,.stood out with 
an alert, expectant air against the light 
of the hall. It betokened a dog about 
to go out into the world and impatient 





With a quick, light movement he entered the hansom. 


to be off. Badwin had a moment of 
vacillation in which he was tempted to 
slip out of the hansom and away, be- 
fore complications arose. Then Col- 
ton’s sardonic smile rose before him, and 
he decided to stay and face the chances, 
reflecting, somewhat ruefully, that if a 
man, a sedate matron or a young girl 
should appear, his escapade would prob- 
ably end most unromantically at the 
green lights of a police station. ; 
On the contrary, should it be a wom- 
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an neither young nor old—a person of 
beautiful, unfearing adolescence, famil- 
iar with the stories of Stevenson and 
Anthony Hope, who would recognize in 
a moment a modern knight-errant, 
greeting him courteously in the antique 
fashion—“Go ye in quest of adventure, 
Sir Knight ?”—instead of the dismayed 
shriek with which the modern woman 
welcomes anything that comes without 
introduction, from a mouse to a man, 
what a delightful bit of romance it 
would be! 

In that case, he would ask her to 
study his face well in the glare of the 
first electric light that they passed. If 
she were the sort of a woman he was 
picturing, she would be able to tell a 
gentleman from a ruffian, even though 
he were behaving in eccentric fashion. 

He would explain to her that his de- 
sire to get away—if only for a few brief 
hours—from the Usual Thing had led 
him into this extravagance, and would 
challenge her, in the name of days by- 
gone, to meet him halfway an she 
dared; to come and dine with him 
somewhere, just as if he were Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Jones who had been properly 
presented, instead of A Man, and she 
Miss McFlimsey, properly chaperoned, 
instead of just A Woman. 

So charmed was he with his own fan- 
cies that for a second he lost sight of 
the door. Then he became aware that 
the maid was saying something to the 
dog, and that that animal, without 
further delay, waddled down the steps, 
across the sidewalk and—wonder of 
wonders !—climbed into the cab precise- 
ly as if he were accustomed to such 
mode of travel. 

The other occupant, meanwhile, held 
his breath with the conviction that the 
Old Harry would be to pay in about a 
jiffy. But he was surprised into inac- 
tivity, for as soon as the dog was safely 
in the cab the door slammed and the 
driver started his horse! 

He simply gasped in astonishment. 
What manner of beast was this that 
drove about alone in cabs, like a human 
being? It had seemed possible that his 
quest of the romantic might end in any 
one of a variety of ways, but his wild- 
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est imaginings would never have led 
him to suppose that it would develop 
into anything so grotesque as an even- 
ing ride with a fat and decidedly gen- 
tlemanly pug dog! 

These thoughts went through his 
mind like a flash, followed by a fresh 
amazement. For strangers in unex- 
pected places, the normal dog has but 
one greeting. He yaps. It was for this 
that Badwin was prepared, but, to his 
wonder, nothing of the sort occurred. 
For a moment the dog stood breathing 
heavily and wagging his hindquarters 
in token of friendship, since his tail was 
kinked too tightly for that purpose. 
Then he squatted himself at Badwin’s 
feet, wheezing and gurgling like some 
lumbering, huge person. Apparently 
he knew his man. They had met before. 

Something in the sound of his la- 
bored breathing struck familiarly on 
Badwin’s ear. Surely there was but 
one aged and overfed dog upon the 
face of the earth with such wheezing 
tubes and such layers of fat. He leaned 
over and, raising the heavy body to his 
lap, looked into a pair of honest, soggy 
eyes—the eyes of Falstaff! 

The latter expressed his perfect sat- 
isfaction at their meeting by a series of 
strangely human grunts and wheezings 
that told eloquently of his discomfort. 
His moans and gurgles, indeed, were 
so expressive that Badwin found him- 
self murmuring: “Hard lines, old chap, 
hard lines,” as he smoothed the afflicted 
Falstaff’s bullet head in the way that 
that pampered creature found most ac- 
ceptable. 

“But how comes it that you go about 
in cabs all by your lonesome ?—that’s 
what I’d like to know! I knew she was 
soft about you, but, by Jove! I didn’t 
suppose she went that far.” 

At the thought, his face clouded and 
he deposited Falstaff on the seat beside 
him with an abruptness that the latter 
found rather discomposing. Here was 
the brute that had made all the trouble. 
This—he glared in disgust at the squat 
form on the seat beside him—this was 
what she loved better than she did him! 
At least, that was the way he put it, to 
feed his sense of injury. 











Hard on the thought, a look of 
wicked delight gleamed in his eyes. 
Falstaff was in his power—the Lord 
had delivered his enemy into his hand! 
She had thrust him into the rdle of the 
villain. Very well. This was the vil- 
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know that he was her master, even more 
than he had been her lover. 

The lump of dog flesh at his side 
moved uneasily—panting, gasping and 
giving vent to strange, guttural sounds. 
The bullet head pressed his arm, two 





“Who is this that you've brought from ‘he animarium, honey?” 


lain’s moment! Should he kidnap the 
dog, chloroform him and send him back 
to her—stuffed? He dwelt upon the 
thought with diabolical delight. Then 
she would understand his inexorable na- 
ture, know that he was a man who 
would not lightly endure being dis- 
carded, scornfully dismissed and sent 
away with his ring in his pocket, all on 
account of a dog. Then she would 


suffering eyes were raised to his face 
with an imploring whine. Apparently 
Falstaff looked upon him as a friend, 
as a man and brother who would pity 
and help a creature leading such a dog’s 
life. 

There was no resisting the appeal for 


sympathy. Badwin drew the uncom- 


fortable little brute to him. After all, 


it wasn’t Falstaff’s fault. It was hers. 
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Falstaff had shown his friendliness as 
plainly as a dog could, and as the poor 
old fellow twitched and quivered against 
him, the tide of his feelings began to 
turn. 

They were bowling smoothly up 
Madison Avenue, and he concluded that 
they were making for the Avery home. 

“You can run in and tell her you’ve 
brought a little friend home with you,” 
he murmured, cynically. “She’s sure to 
like anyone that you like, old fellow. 
She wouldn’t give you up to please me, 
but—hang it!—she didn’t hesitate to 
give me up on your account.” 

The driver was’ pulling up his horse 
again, though they were not yet near 
the Avery residence, and again Badwin 
was aware that he was peering through 
the darkness at the numbers. As the 
cab came to a full stop, Falstaff lum- 
bered into a sitting posture and looked 
up at the house with heavy expectancy. 

“For Heaven’s sake, old fellow,” 
urged Badwin, “who is it? Whom do 
you expect? Not—not our Lady Dis- 
dain?” He went hot and cold by turns 
at the very thought. 

For answer, the dog gave a short, 
sharp, impatient bark. The door of the 
house had opened, and this time a slen- 
der young woman emerged and ran 
lightly down the steps, smiling at her 
pet’s glad welcome. 

In the amazement of the moment, 
Badwin forgot everything save that it 
was Linda, that he had not seen her 
for six weeks, and that she was really 
the only girl that mattered. He leaned 


eagerly forward, and as her glance fell 
upon him, the color flashed into her 
cheeks and her eyes began to sparkle. 
But her voice was sarcasm’s self. 
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“Who is this that you've brought 
from the animarium, honey?” she said, 
addressing her dog. Then with a ma- 
licious look out of the tail of her eye 
at the man she went on: 

“There aren’t many dogs who are 
smart enough to go about alone like 
this!” Then solicitously : “But you must 
be careful whom you pick up on the 
way! Gentlemen usually alight and 
help one in!” she added, pointedly, to 
Badwin, as she settled herself beside 
him. 

“The cabby doesn’t know I’m here,” 
he explained, somewhat enigmatically. 

“You didn’t come for me, then— 
that is, you didn’t mean to?” Her voice 
rang sharp with a disappointment and 
resentment that made Badwin’s blood 
whirl madly. For answer, he leaned to- 
ward her in the semi-darkness, looking 
steadily into her eyes, until there was a 
little breathless quiver of her upper lip 
and her hands fluttered toward him. 
But even then he did not speak. His 
wounded man-pride demanded more. 
She must give up utterly, throw herself 
upon his love, confess that she was his, 
as completely as Falstaff was hers. 
Would she do it? His heart seemed to 
stand still while he waited. At last her 
face went down against his coat. 

“Love me again!” pleaded a small 
voice. ‘And, oh, Jack, if you think Fal- 
staff—ought to be—to be She 
could get no further. The disloyalty of 
her sacrifice wrenched her heart. 

But Jack Badwin, with a low, tri- 
umphant laugh, put one arm about her 
and held her close, while with the other 
he lifted Falstaff to his lap. 

“Td as soon think of shooting my 
father,” he said, virtuously. 
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Y WO little girls sat very saddle and removed the whistle from 
close together on the his mouth. 
front steps. The flax- She made no reply, but she threw 
en-haired one was do- her flaxen hair back from her face dis- 
ing the talking, while dainfully. Three times the boy passed 
the dark-haired one lis- them, each time in a different and more 
tened. difficult position on his wheel. And 
“A beau is—is—I know what a beau each time he cast boldly admiring 
is, Mary Gwendolin, but I can’t quite glances on Mary Gwendolin. For Mary 
tell. There comes your aunt Paula, Gwendolin was visiting her aunt, Miss 








and that’s a beau with her.” Paula Chessiter, and the boy had not 

Mary Gwendolin looked intently at seen her before. 
the approaching automobile, in which “T must go home and get dressed,” 
were her aunt and a man. announced Josephine, smoothing out 

“Is he a beau?” she asked, curiously. her short little skirts. 

“I—I thought he was just a—a man.” “Oh,” said Mary Gwendolin, looking 

The flaxen-haired one tossed her at her friend’s pretty, fresh dress in- 
head. quisitively. 

“All beaus are men, Mary Gwendo- “T have to be dressed for dinner,” 
lin,” she said, sternly. Josephine went on, seeing that she had 

“Oh,” meekly replied Mary Gwen- impressed the little girl from the coun- 
dolin. try. 

A moment later the occupants of the “Oh,” repeated Mary Gwendolin. 
automobile passed the children on the “Every evening,” said Josephine. 
steps and entered the house. “Aunt Paula has dinner in the even- 

“T’ll ask aunt Paula,” Mary Gwen- ing. It’s funny. At home we call it 
dolin announced thoughtfully. supper.” 

But the topic of conversation was This time Josephine said “Oh.” 
pursued no further as, at that moment, As Josephine rose to go, the boy on 


a figure shot by on a bicycle—a boy, the bicycle appeared once more. He 
a rough and tumbled boy, who just rode slowly this time, and when he 
then was performing on his bicycle by reached them he called: 


riding it with both feet on the saddle, “What’s her name, Josephine?” 

crouching low like a cat, and all the And as he spoke, he pointed a pudgy, 
while blowing a tin whistle very loud grimy finger at Mary Gwendolin, who 
and shrill. . stood very straight and looked at him 


“Hello, Josephine!” he called to the intently. 
flaxen-haired girl, as he flopped to the And then Josephine did a strange 
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thing—something Mary Gwendolin had 
never seen done before. She leaned 
over toward the boy, squinted her eyes, 
put out her lips, and kinked up her lit- 
tle nose. 

The boy looked at her for an in- 
stant, then rode by. 

“Huh, smarty!” he called back. 

Josephine then became her pretty 
little self and laughed merrily. 

“Didn't I make a ugly face at him? 
It’s Jack Stapleton. He’s the baddes’ 
boy in the square,” she added, posi- 
tively. 

Mary Gwendolin gasped, turned and 
looked after the boy with large and 
solemn eyes. She did not notice that 
her friend left her; nor did she bid her 
good-by. She stood very still until “the 
baddes’ boy in the square” was out of 
sight. Then she went very slowly into 
the house. 

Miss Chessiter was in the act of 
handing a cup of tea to Mr. Robert 
Tamblyn when Mary Gwendolin en- 
tered the drawing room and sat down. 
She folded her hands primly and sat 
very still. 

“Hello, dearie!”” Miss Chessiter said, 
smiling at her small niece. 

“Why—er—hello,  chickie!” Mr. 
Tamblyn said, apparently unaware un- 
til that moment that a third party was 
present. 

Mary Gwendolin lifted a pair of 
dark, reproachful eyes. “ ‘Chickie,’ in- 
deed! It is naughty to give nick- 
names.” 

Mary Gwendolin was a very earnest 
person, and she believed in going 
straight to the point, and as there was a 
lull in the conversation—on her account, 
if she had but known it—she said: 

“Aunt Paula, what’s a beau ?” 

Whereupon the young woman 
blushed furiously and the young man 
laughed. .Paula Chessiter was a very 
pretty girl at all times, but when she 
dimpled and blushed like she did just 
now she was adorable. At least, so 
thought Mr. Tamblyn. 


“Why — why— Mary Gwendolin! 


Why, my dear, that is a bow in your 
curls, a very pretty bow of pink rib- 
bon.” 
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Mary Gwendolin shook her head. 

“Not that kind, Aunt Paula. An- 
other kind,” she said, earnestly. 

Mr. Tamblyn laughed as he spoke. 

“She refers to the kind used with ar- 
rows. A weapon, chickie, used princi- 
pally in this age by Mr. Dan Cupid— 
do you know him?” 

“He’s a—a stranger to me,” Mary 
Gwendolin replied, flushing slightly at 
the name by which he had again called 
her. 

“Well, Mr. Dan Cupid is called the 
god of love and is pictured as a beauti- 
ful, roly-poly cherub—with wings. 
And he always carries a bow, and ar- 
rows galore. He is, in reality, a most 
wretchedly heartless fellow, and uses 
this same weapon of which we are 
speaking, shooting his darts into the 
hearts of us poor, unsuspecting chaps, 
in the most reckless manner.” 

“Mr. Tamblyn, won’t you have an- 
other cup of tea?” interrupted Miss 
Paula, rather sharply. 

“Tf you please,” he replied, not a bit 
disconcerted, and handing his cup. 
Mary Gwendolin sighed deeply. 
“Isn't there another kind?’ 

asked, desperately. 

“To be sure there is,” Mr. Tamblyn 
replied, readily. “Spelled differently, 
but pronounced the same. Spelled 
b-e-a-u—definition, a downtrodden fel- 
low who spends, most gladly and will- 
ingly, nearly everything he makes to 
buy candy and flowers for the girl he 
loves, and scarcely gets a smile in re- 
turn; who stands by, gnashing his 
teeth, and keeping his hands in his 
pockets to keep from thrashing an im- 
pudent, curly-headed fellow, of the 
hero type, who is always saying sweet 
nothings into the ear of the only woman 
on earth.” 

Mr. Robert Tamblyn had risen and 
was striding up and down the long 
room. 

“Won’t you have a—another cup of 
tea?’ Miss Paula asked, in a low tone. 
She did not look up as she spoke. 

“No, I’m going home,” he replied, 
going toward the door. 

Mary Gwendolin stepped before him 
and asked, timidly: 


she 
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“Will—will I ever have one?” 

“One what?” he asked, kindly, tak- 
ing one of her dark curls in his fingers. 

“A beau,” she replied. 

He straightened up instantly. 

“Oh, I suppose so. Of course—all 
the girls have beaus. Mind how you 
treat him, though; they don’t all have 
the patience that I—of Job.” 

Mary Gwendolin sighed and shook 
her head. She went slowly upstairs, 
leaving her aunt Paula and Mr. Tam- 
blyn talking earnestly. But she did not 
hear them. Some things are so hard 
to understand. 

Ten minutes later she met her aunt 
as she was hurrying to her own room. 
Miss Paula’s cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes were full of tears. Mary 
Gwendolin watched after her until she 
entered her room and locked the door. 
Then she took up her doll and looked 
into its smiling face. 

“Dorothy Maud,” she said, solemn- 
ly, “I’d rather have you than any bow 
—a bow of ribbon, a arrow bow used 
by Mr. Dan Somebody—or—or any 
kind.” 


John Charles Stapleton, better known 
as Jack Stapleton, passed the Chessiter 
house many, many times a day. The 
grass plot in front of the house was 
now his chosen playground. He had 
performed every feat known to a small 








The boy looked at her for an instant, then rode by. 


boy to. make an impression on Mary 
Gwendolin Chessiter. 

He made his dog perform all sorts 
of tricks, rode his bicycle in every pos- 
sible posture, ran, shrieked, fought and 
stood on his head until his eyes fairly 
started from their sockets. 

Still, to no avail. Mary Gwendolin 
only regarded him with round, solemn 
eyes. She did not skip and sing and 
make faces like Josephine and the other 
girls of Jack’s acquaintance. She 
walked very straight and prim, and the 
seven long, black curls never looked 
tumbled and rough, but hung in smooth 
shining rings to her waist. 

Later there was a change in Jack 
Stapleton. He washed his face and 
hands once in a while without threats 
of dire punishment. He asked, nay, im- 
plored, to be allowed to wear a certain 
white sweater which he possessed, in- 
stead of his striped one. And, instead 
of ripping and roaring up and down 
in front of the Chessiter house, as of 
yore, he walked sedately. He even 
made his dog walk quietly at his side. 
And Mrs. Stapleton watched her small 
son with much anxiety. She felt sure 
that he was going into a decline. 

Meanwhile, Mary Gwendolin had 
made up her mind that her friend Jo- 
sephine had been mistaken when she 
had announced so positively that Mr. 
Tamblyn was her aunt Paula’s “beau.” 
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Also that she herself had been mistaken 
in summing up her aunt Paula as “the 
sweetest aunt in the world.” That she 
had been at first. But now she was 
cross—decidedly cross. And _ once, 
when Mary Gwendolin had dared to 
ask her if Mr. Tamblyn was her beau, 
Miss Paula had cried very suddenly 
and very hard, and had actually told 
Mary Gwendolin she was “tiresome.” 
Think of it. No-one had ever told 
Mary Gwendolin such a thing as that. 
Never! 

To be sure, Miss Chessiter had re- 
pented very soon, and had done all 
sorts of things for her small niece. 
Still, Mary Gwendolin could not under- 
stand. 

Suddenly things changed. Every 
day the postman brought a -square 
white envelope for Miss Chessiter, who 
‘watched for it eagerly and _ hurried 
away to her own room with it. And 
every day a florist’s wagon stopped at 
the door and left a box of violets for 
Miss Chessiter. And all the while 
Miss Chessiter grew rosy, and smiling, 
and sweet; and Mary Gwendolin de- 
cided that her first opinion of her aunt 
was a correct one after all. 


Mrs. Stapleton was changing a great 
bunch of roses from one vase to an- 
other. She sorted the flowers with 
loving fingers, while her small son 
eyed them longingly. 

“What is my Jackie boy thinking 
about?” she asked, presently, leaning 
down and kissing him. 

“Gimme some _ of 
mother?” he said, quietly. 

Mrs. Stapleton looked surprised. 

“Certainly, dear. Will these three 
dark red beauties be enough? Mother 
did not know that her little boy was 
so fond of flowers. 

“Thanks,” was the boy’s only reply. 

“He has inherited his love of flowers 
from me, bless his heart! Blood will 
tell.” 

Jack Stapleton set his cap on his 
head at the exact angle he deemed most 
becoming, took the three roses in his 
hand and went out at the back gate. 
He went down the alley and then came 
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back up the street, eying the Chessiter 
house anxiously. 


A great, shining, red automobile 
stood in front of the house. There was 
no one in it. In fact, there was no one 
to be seen. 

There was a brighter bit of color, 
hidden from sight by one of the veranda 
posts until now; and that was Mary 
Gwendolin’s red dress and the great red 
bow in her hair. Mary Gwendolin’s hair 
ribbons never lopped. They sat in a 
stiff, perky little fashion, right on top 
of her head. . 

Jack Stapleton saw this bit of color 
and approached slowly. Never before 
had he felt so uncomfortable, so hot, so 
cold, so shaky in the knees, so reluctant 
as to feet. The idea of Jack Stapleton 
being bashful or timid! Impossible! 

Mary Gwendolin neither saw nor 
heard him. She sat very still, watching 
the leaves fall. 

When, all at once, something cool 
and damp struck her soft cheek and a 
voice, hoarse and harsh with embar- 
rassment, said “Here!” Mary Gwen- 
dolin uttered a sharp little scream and 
ran into the house with great speed. 

She ran straight into the music room, 
where she surprised two people. Mr. 
Robert Tamblyn had his arms around 
Miss Chessiter and her face was quite 
hidden in the front of his coat. But 
at the sound of Mary Gwendolin’s 
voice she quickly lifted it—and a very 
sweet, flushed, happy face it was. She 
pushed Mr. Tamblyn away ever so 
gently, so that she could see the little 
intruder. But Mr. Tamblyn was not 
so easily gotten rid of, and stood very 
close. 

Mary Gwendolin looked from one to 
the other with quivering lips. 

“What is it, darling?” asked Miss 
Paula, putting her arms around the 
child. 

“The—the baddes’ boy in the square 
scared me—dead,” she asserted, sob- 
bingly. 

Miss Paula looked all about incredu- 
lously. Mr. Tamblyn went to the door 
and opened it. 

On the sidewalk was a small boy. 
His face was blazing with anger while 

















he jumped up and down on two roses 
which had been partially destrgyed be- 
fore having been thrown on_ the 
ground. In one hand he held a rose 
which bobbed and thrashed about as the 
boy jumped. Its fate, too, was sealed. 

Mr. Tamblyn took in the situation at 
once. 

“Come here, son,” he called. 

The boy paused long enough to look 
up. 

“Son nothin’,” he answered, angrily. 

Mr. Tamblyn turned in the doorway 
and called: 

“Come here, chickiebiddy.” 

Mary Gwendolin always _ obeyed. 
She came at once, and stood in the 
doorway. She looked at the boy out- 
side with worried, uncomprehending 
eyes. 

“Son, this little girl wants you to 
give her the rose you have in your 
hand,” Mr. Tamblyn called. 

Jack Stapleton paused and looked 
around. His face flushed redder, this 
time with shame. He looked at the rose 
and flipped it with pretended indiffer- 
ence as he remarked: 

“Aw, she don’t neither,” which was 
neither grammatical nor polite, and 
Jack knew it. But there was some- 
thing in this little, dark-eyed girl’s 
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looks Or manners, something which 
upset him woefully. 

“Yes, she does. Come, be a little 
man and give it to her. There are some 
people who should always wear violets 
—but Mary Gwendolin should always 
wear roses, red roses,” he added, lifting 
one of the child’s dark curls caressing- 
ly. But he looked at Miss Chessiter, 
and not at the curl. 

Then Jack Stapleton did something 
very unusual. He obeyed—at once; he 
approached and placed the rose in 
Mary Gwendolin’s little white, out- 
stretched hand. And, for the first time, 
he saw her smile. 

He rammed his hands deep into his 
pockets and see-sawed first on one foot 
and then on the other. 

Mary Gwendolin sat down on the 
steps. Jack Stapleton hesitated, then, 
with a sigh of contentment, sat down 
beside her. 

Mr. Tamblyn and Miss 
went into the house, smiling. 

“°Twas ever thus,” Mr. Tamblyn 
said. 

While from the porch came floating 
in the sound of Mary Gwendolin’s 
sweet little voice, saying: 

“I don’t think you’re the baddes’ boy 
in the square.” 
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HE family were holding 
» a council in the library. 
There were six of them to 
meet in council, but only 
five who understood what 
it was about. Conse- 
quently there were only 
five who were agitated. 

The sixth, Sis McDunne, sat on the 
window seat and giggled. Sis was 
twelve, and life had, so far, proved en- 
tertaining, more entertaining than in- 
structive along some lines—aunt Sarah 
for instance. There were certain mys- 
teries surrounding this Western aunt 
which were withheld from the youngest 
McDunne, with the result of whetting 
a normally keen twelve-year-old curi- 
osity. 

“T thought she was safe with the 
asthma,” began Mrs. McDunne, in an 
injured tone. “I supposed asthma .was 
incurable. What shall we do?” Mrs. 
McDunne, short, fat and pretty, looked 
helplessly at her husband. 

Mr. McDunne nursed his Van Dyke 
beard with one hand and stared sternly 
at the carpet. “All our family affairs 
will be bruited abroad,” he groaned; 
“all those spectacular incidents which 
we have religiously withheld from the 
prying eyes of the public 











“Especially from Mrs. Bennis’ orbs,” 
Maude cut in, under her breath. 

“And guarded,” continued her father, 
“as tending in no wise to enhance our 
reputation here in Spa. It is on those 
subjects especially which sister Sarah 
loves to dwell.” 


THe EXODUS OF 
Tile MEDUNNES 
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Mr. McDunne was a lawyer, who 
made the English language a source of 
gratification to himself and a source of 
discomfiture to others. 

“Oh, hang it all!” burst out Bruce, 
the oldest son. He stuffed his hands 
into his pockets and tipped his chair 
back. “I hate awfully to go back on the 
old lady when she saw me through col- 
lege.” 

Sis giggled softly and pricked up her 
ears. 

“Of course we can’t go back on her,” 
exclaimed Maude, hastily. “I guess I'd 
suffer a good deal for auntie after she 
sent me to Europe, but do you want her 
to tell—everything—to the people 
here?” 

“Well, you bet I don’t!” returned 
Bruce, warmly. “But can’t we explain 
to her that—that we have fallen into the 
habit of keeping still about—well e 

Maude glanced hastily at the listening 
Sis, and interrupted scornfully: “Yes, 
indeed. And while we are trying to 
make her understand, Mrs. Bennis 
would come cutting in and hear it all.” 

“Huh!” growled Cecil, the youngest 
son, kicking a rug into place. “She 
doesn’t have to overhear things in order 
to know ’em. She beats a Philadelphia 
lawyer any day at questioning, and don’t 
you forget it. She'll have the past, 
present and future out of aunt Sarah 
before you can say Jack Robinson!” 

“That’s true,” assented Mrs. Mc- 
Dunne, in a dreary voice. “But then 
it is not only that Sarah must be heard 
if she comes, but she must be seen 
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Mrs. Bennis rattled on, reviewing the entire history of the Beldens.... 





also Mrs. McDunne, too, checked 
herself with a glance toward the win- 
dow, and shook her head mournfully. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried Maude. 
“Everybody will be wild to meet her, 
Mrs. Judge Farley and all the rest. 
What shall we do?” 

Mr. McDunne ponderously arose. 
“The case must rest right here.” He 
hooked a thumb impressively in each 
vest pocket. “We must write to sister 
expressing our delight at her recovery 
and prospective arrival. If between 
now and the first of September our in- 
telligences can evolve any solution to 
our perplexities, we shall rejoice. But 
there is too much”’—Mr. McDunne 
coughed slightly and wavered — “at 
stake, as it were, to permit any cessa- 
tion of cordiality.” 

Everyone nodded an assent, and Mr. 





McDunne, glancing suspiciously at Sis, 
left the room. Sis’ back was shaking 
convulsively, and she was slyly reach- 
ing for the much-worn dictionary on 
the window seat. 

As Mr. McDunne_ disappeared, 
Maude turned on Bruce. “Can’t you ~ 
find a way out? What’s a college edu- 
cation good for, anyway, if it doesn’t 
make a man think ?” 

“T had to do a sight more thinking 
than was good for me in order to get 
through college,” Bruce remarked, “and 
it’s vacation now. Besides—what is 
foreign travel intended for but to——” 

“Children, children,” came Mrs. Mc- 
Dunne’s warning voice, “don’t quar- 
rel when we have ” She stopped 
abruptly and sighed. 

The sigh was immediately explained 
by the sound of a voice proceeding 
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from the kitchen and drawing nearer, 
heralding the approach of their next- 
door neighbor, Mrs. Bennis, who never 
entered the house by the front way, but 
came across the back yard, climbed the 
back steps and made a tour of the 
kitchen, dining room and library in or- 
der to reach the family. 

“We never yet had a dinner without 
having Mrs. Bennis feast on the smells 
first,” Maude remarked, indignantly, 
under her breath. 

She arrived in the library, puffing 
and panting, much overcome by the 
heat. The McDunnes greeted her af- 
fably. It was always better to have Mrs. 
Bennis a friend than an enemy. Her 
ears were cupped forward in a listening 
attitude. Nothing ever escaped them, 
especially nothing bad. Not that Mrs. 
Bennis intended any harm. She simply 
had an itching desire to learn interesting 
facts, and an unselfish habit of passing 
them on. 

She sat on the edge of a deep chair, 
and fanned herself violently as she 
talked. “Have you heard about the 
Beldens?” she began, eagerly, and was 
met by a chorus of ‘“No’s.” 

“They’ve gone to Atlantic City for 
two weeks. Think of that, will you, 
and they on the verge of bankruptcy! 
I had it from Mrs. Belden herself that 
they are going to a hotel where they 
have to pay two dollars a day. Now 
figure that up. There’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Belden, with Lois and Jim. Four times 
two are eight dollars a day. Think of 
that for a bankrupt! It beats every- 
thing what people do when they can’t 
afford it.” 

Mrs. Bennis rattled on, reviewing the 
entire history of the Beldens for genera- 
tions back, which history caused Maude 
to writhe in anticipation of her aunt’s 
visit. The McDunnes were counted 
among the first families of Spa, not only 
in all good works and ways, but social- 
ly. Still theirs was not one of the fam- 
ilies whose ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower. They had arrived on a later 
boat, and their genealogy contained 
gaps which they all ignored—save aunt 
Sarah. 

The McDunnes had never intended to 





be dishonest in regard to aunt Sarah, 
but it is true that she was regarded with 
awe in Spa by everyone from the wife 
of the judge down. Everyone was in 
possession of the idea that she was beau- 
tiful, whereas she was about as comely 
as a sack of meal tied in the middle; 
they believed her to be the central figure 
of society in a large city, when, in real- 
ity, she lived in a rough little Nevada 
mining town, and had never mastered 
the use of a fork. It had been “auntie 
this” and “auntie that” with the Mc- 
Dunnes for years because it was so easy 
to embellish a relative who owned a 
silver mine, as long as the asthma kept 
her a couple of thousand milés away. 

As for the real aunt Sarah, loud of 
tongue and good of heart, she regarded 
her youngest brother’s family with igno- 
rant awe, spent the products of her sil- 
ver mine on them freely, reverencing the 
education she did not possess, and al- 
ways told the truth, the unnecessary 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
That was the rub! That was the rea- 
son Maude writhed and suffered under 
the reminiscences indulged in continual- 
ly by Mrs. Bennis. 

After their neighbor had puffed and 
talked her way out of the back door, 
Bruce, whose face had become illu- 
mined, sprang to his feet with a shout: 

“Eureka! I’ve got it! An _ idea! 
Long live Bennis, for she suggested it!” 

Sis giggled, and Mrs. McDunne res- 
cued a corner vase from destruction. 

“[’ve hit on a way of disposing of 
aunt Sarah while everything runs 
smooth as a whistle,” Bruce added, in a 
lower tone. 

He laid his plan before the house, and 
it met with unanimous approval. Maude 
was so delighted that she could have 
hugged her brother, but considerately 
did not out of regard for his feelings. 
Mrs. McDunne beamed. Cecil threw 
up his hat and Sis giggled uninterrupt- 
edly. Later Mr. McDunne delivered 
quite an oration of approval on the sub- 
ject. 

The proposed project was revealed to 
the public by each member of the fam- 
ily according to his individual tastes. 
Mr. McDunne informed his partner 

































that they were going to close their Spa 
residence and repair to one of the upper 
lakes for mental relaxation and physical 
recuperation. 

Maude confided to her friends that 
they were going to take one of the 





sweetest little cottages, don’t you know, 
up on the lake, because auntie doted on 
the water, and they intended to do 
everything possible to make her stay 
pleasant—dear auntie! 

Mrs. McDunne called across the back 
yard to Mrs. Bennis that they were go- 
ing away for sister Sarah’s sake, she 
being asthmatically inclined and accus- 
tomed to high ground, while Sis an- 
nounced loudly: “Say, girls, I’m going 
to get out of school for—oh, ever so 
long! I hope we’ll stay up there until 
the class gets past fractions!’ 

To Bruce was intrusted the task of 
renting a cottage. He looked the 
ground over carefully and found many 
difficulties in the way. He passed the 
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first lake by because a family from Spa 
was located there. At the second lake 
he found a cousin of Mrs. Bennis. This 
drove him to the last lake in the chain 
and to its most sparsely inhabited side. 
Here he rented a cottage close by the 











“Yes,” said Bruce, grimly; “read it.” 


edge of the water, sheltered by the first 
trees of a dense forest. It was roomy, 
and looked very inviting beneath a hot 
August sun. Bruce’s spirits arose as 
he returned to the anxious McDunnes. 
His conscience had been uncomfortably 
active whenever he thought of his large 
college bills which aunt Sarah had 
cheerfully paid. But with such a de- 
lightful retreat in view there was no 
further cause for uneasiness. 

He made his report, and all the fam- 
ily drew sighs of relief save Sis. She 
alone Jacked a reason for feeling re- 
lieved. Therefore, she giggled in an- 
ticipatory delight and kept her ears 
open. 

“The place has a few drawbacks,” 
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Bruce finally remarked, with his 
thoughts on the fact that he and his 
father must be at their offices daily. “It 
has its drawbacks. It’s thirty miles 
away, and the trains run at most abom- 
inable hours.” : 

“We cannot look for perfection,” re- 
plied his father. 

“And we're half a mile from the sta- 
tion on a road that runs through the 
woods.” 

“What a delight,” quoth the elder 
McDunne, “to pace along a boulevard 
lined by monarchs of the forest, and let 
nature shed on us her benediction!” 

The family went into social retire- 
ment one week before aunt Sarah’s ex- 
pected arrival. They went cheerfully, 
more cheerfully than they remained, for 
there were other drawbacks than those 
discovered by Bruce. September in the 
woods is not August, especially a cold, 
cloudy September, and the weather did 
not smile for the McDunnes. 

In time even Sis ceased to giggle, and 
sat mournfully on a stump down by the 
water’s edge, gazing across the little 
lake at a row of cheerless, deserted cot- 
tages opposite. The water was low, and 
the wide margin of muddy weeds 
emitted a fishy odor which did not en- 
hance the enjoyment of the lake dwell- 
ers. The woods were as silent—save 
for the crickets—as though the birds 
had all fled from a feathered aunt. The 
crickets fiddled and harped and shrilled 
and mourned until Mrs. McDunne wept 
out of pure loneliness. 

Even Maude set her teeth as she 
wrote a cheerful letter to aunt Sarah, 
explaining what they were doing to give 
her a good time. Maude was ashamed 
of that letter, and the—well, yes—lies 
it contained, but she could see no other 
way out. So the letter was sent and 
they waited. 

With the beginning of the second 
week, aunt Sarah did not arrive, but the 
rain did—one of those early autumn 
rains, long, cold, dreary downpours, 
which darkened the days and made 
hideous the nights. 

Then it was that Mr. McDunne drew 
his shoes with difficulty out of three 
inches of sucking mud at every step up 
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that “boulevard,” with the “stately mon- 
archs of the forest” shedding on him, 
net their benedictions, but pouring great 
splashes of cold water down his back 
with the waving of every branch, and 
Bruce nearly gave up in despair the at- 
tempt to make himself presentable at the 
Office. 

“This is the third pair of shoes I’ve 
ruined,” he exclaimed, angrily, one 
night as he entered the kitchen of the 
cottage. 

It was only five o’clock, but the room 
was shrouded in a semi-darkness, which 
defied the efforts of the lamp to dispel 
the gloom. Sis sat behind the stove and 
winked to keep back the tears. She 
had arrived at the stage where a class in 
fractions would seem heaven-sent, and 
where a giggle was part of the remote 
past. Cecil lay on a couch in the dining 
room, covered with blankets. His 
throat was swollen, and his eves ted 
from a wild attempt to fing diversion 
fishing in a leaky old scow. Now he 
was endeavoring to keep down the 
“goose flesh” beside a small kerosene 
stove, which had been purchased be- 
cause it was warranted not to smoke, 
and which, of course, shrouded the 
room in a pungent blue haze, through 
which Mrs. McDunne and Maude 
moved about dejectedly, getting supper, 
while the rain rattled loudly, incessant- 
ly, maddeningly on the roof. 

Bruce pulled a wet bag of fruit from 
under his rubber coat, and began a sur- 
vey of the shelves on which the tinware 
was supposed to rest. 

“Where’s a pan?” he shouted to his 
mother, ten feet away. The effort was 
necessary, as the rain was running a 
determined opposition to all other 
sounds. 

“They are all in use under the leaks,” 
explained Mrs. McDunne, loudly. She 
spoke in a lethargic voice as though she 
had passed beyond active suffering. 
“And we haven't half enough as it is.” 

Pans were, indeed, in great demand. 
The roof leaked under every other shin- 
gle. Tinware stood in the middle of the 
beds. It adorned the parlor table and 
protected the rickety old piano. A shal- 
low kettle formed the centerpiece of the 














dining-room table, and the water 
splashed out over the cloth. The car- 
pets were damp, and the’ chairs sticky, 
while great drops hung on the walls. 

“Will this confounded weather never 
stop?” exclaimed Bruce, angrily, glar- 
ing out of the window. 

“Will aunt Sarah never come—and 
go again?” wailed Maude, pushing her 
hair back. She had thick hair that gath- 
ered dampness, until, as she put it, she 
looked as though her head were done up 
in wet cloths. 

It was a week past the time fixed for 
aunt Sarah’s arrival, and the McDunnes 
were getting anxious. They wrote her, 
imploring her to hasten and relieve their 
anxiety. Still she did not come. 

Nothing happened for another week 
—except the rain, That never ceased its 
drip, drip, drip, while the inmates of 
the cottage fought mold and mildew and 
rust in the morning when they worked, 
and flies and mosquitoes in the after- 
noon when they rested. 

Finally, one day Mr. McDunne and 
Bruce came tramping silently through 
the woods. Bruce bore an opened let- 
ter and both men wore a peculiarly 
ominous expression. When they reached 
the corner of the house, Mr. McDunne 
deserted Bruce and sneaked around to 
the kitchen door. 

The feminine part of the household, 
with Cecil, sat on the front piazza. 
They were wrapped in shawls from 
head to foot, and shed about them an 
air of martyrdom, for, although the sun 
shone, the weather plainly indicated a 
black frost for the night. 

“Any word from ” began Maude, 
as Bruce came into view, and then she 
paused. There was an expression on his 
face which made the words stick in her 
throat. 

“Yes,” said Bruce, grimly; “read it.” 

He tossed the letter into his sister’s 
lap, and sat down on the edge of the 
porch. 
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Maude stared blankly at the face of 
the letter. “Why,” she began, uncom- 
prehendingly, “it’s postmarked ‘Spa’!” 
She drew out the sheet. “It’s written 
from Spa.” She caught her breath as 
the truth burst on her, and glancing 
down the page, gave way to a tempest 
of tears. 

Mrs. McDunne was too agitated to 
touch the letter. ‘‘What is it, Bruce? 
What is it?” she quavered. “Is—is she 
dead ?” 

“Dead!” quoth Bruce, bitterly. “No! 
She is very much alive and having a 
crackerjack of a time. She didn’t get 
Maude’s first letter, and so came on to 
Spa two weeks ago. She found the 
house deserted, but Mrs. Bennis took 
her in, and there she’s been ever since. 
She’s been so busy enjoying herself that 
she put off writing to us. Wants us to 


have our stay out here, as Mrs. Bennis * 


is taking her all around town!” Bruce 
choked and then groaned. 

Maude wept loudly, while Cecil 
kicked a porch pillar vindictively, but 
Mrs. McDunne,_ rocking violently, 
wrung her hands and wailed: 

“Oh, children, children! By this time, 
then, everyone in Spa knows that your 
aunt Sarah used to be your uncle’s hired 
gir! before he married her!” 

Maude emerged from her handker- 
chief and raised her quavering voice. 
“And that in the old country grand- 
father lived in two rooms with—boo- 
hoo—a cow and some pigs—boo-hoo!” 

“And that she and father came to this 
country by way of the steerage,” 
growled Cecil, savagely. 

Back in a-sunny corner of the porch, 
arose a long sigh of satisfaction. Sis 
saw nothing worthy of lamentations in 
these remarks. To her they merely 
meant that the mystery which had so 
long enshrouded aunt Sarah was dis- 
pelled, and that the family were to re- 
turn to the land of whole roofs and com- 
plex fractions. 















The Girl With a Brother 


By L. M. Church 


YAGIRL generally starts 
out in life with either 
beauty, brains, money 
or a brother. She may 
have all of these, or she 
may have but one. If. 
she has beauty, she has 
no need of brains or money. If she has 
brains, she can imitate beauty and make 
money. If she has money, she can pro- 
cure for herself both brains and beauty. 
But if she has but a brother, and that 
brother chances to be quite a person- 
age, she is simply her brother’s sister. 

Yet the girl who goes through life 
without a brother is sadly handicapped, 
for man is ever an enigma, a puzzle to 
her, although a most attractive one; 
while the girl who has seen the stern 
sex in the safe retreat of home has her 
admiration tempered thereby. The one 
girl may sit in a car, or restaurant, or 
theater, and gaze with ardent eyes at 
the elegant and affable specimens of 
masculinity about her, but the other 
girl will regard them with the calm eye 
of amusement, for she has learned to 
know that “things are not always what 
they seem.” 

She has varied experiences, the girl 
with a brother. In childhood there is a 
delightful companionship that results in 
much good to the girl; for if the brother 
is some years older, as he often is, she 
reaps the benefits of his superior wis- 
dom and passes on to her girl friends 
ideas and knowledge that charm the eye 
and win the heart. Her position in life 
is enviable then. Also in school some- 
times, when one is of such a lively dis- 
position as to cause events to take place 
between teacher and pupil that are in- 
convenient to explain at home, it is 
found to work very satisfactorily to 
form a compact between brother and 


sister, each to keep any personal and 
disastrous facts about the other safely 
still. 

But suddenly some day the children 
find they are grown up. The sister no 
longer shares the brother’s secrets, she 
no longer reaps the benefits of his wis- 
dom. It is about this time that the 
girl is only her brother’s sister. This is 
the time when she is in great demand, 
and when man lessens his value in her 
eyes. Upon her rests the duty of de- 
ciding which necktie he shall wear, or 
which collar; of brushing his coat in the 
spot on his back which he cannot reach; 
of playing accompaniments while he 
practices his tame and puerile love 
songs in her ear; and of listening to 
long dissertations on some other girl 
whom he adores, and lengthy and 
minute accounts of her charms.’ All this 
a good sister does, and she does it pa- 
tiently. If once in a while a doubt en- 
ters her mind of the superiority of the 
opposite sex, she does not allow it to 
dominate her feelings toward them, but 
rather to endow her with an impartial 
and flexible judgment. 

Sometimes, too, a brother goes out, 
somewhere, to some minor and informal 
gathering with his sister. Then he is 
extremely kind and attentive to her. 
He may tell her before she leaves home 
that her taste in hats or the choice of a 
gown is the worst possible, but no trace 
of anything but manly valor is visible 
to the people who see them together. 

Perhaps the sister is a trifle diffident 
and shy in the presence of her brother— 
not so much from want of confidence 
in herself as fear of the free and open- 
hearted criticisms that will come to her 
in the seclusion of their home. Then it 
is, perhaps, that some kind but gushing 
lady, upon seeing the brother and sister 





standing together in an_ attitude of 
close if false affection, will, say: “Oh, 
how pretty! Brother and sister togeth- 
er. You should have a picture made of 
you standing like that.” And the good 
woman does not know that the brother 
has his hand on his sister’s shoulder or 
arm, all ready to give her a warning 
pinch or squeeze when it is her turn to 
make some appropriate or tactful re- 
mark, in the course of conversation. 
That the prompting is ill-advised and 
unsolicited the kind lady does not know 
either. No one knows that but the 
sister. 

It chances also, some day, that the 
brother and sister go to a dance. The 
girl is young, she has not been out in 
society as long as her brother. There- 
fore it is necessary to be very kind to 
her. Immediately a group of girls take 
her in charge—girls who have been 
long in society, and who have fought 
the gay battle strong and hard. They 
surround the girl like bees around 
honey, and whenever her good-looking 
brother comes to see how she is faring, 
he finds his little sister extremely popu- 
lar—among his lady friends. 

Oh, yes, the girl is supposed to think 
she is having a very good time, and 
afterward she is not at all surprised 
to hear that Miss A. said to her brother: 
“T think your sister is such a sweet, dear 
girl, Mr. Smith;” or that Miss H. had 
remarked: ‘‘What a pretty little sister 
you have, Mr. Smith!” The girl knows 
that Miss A. and Miss H. are both 
three or four years older than her 
brother, and he is at a marriageable 
age and very good-looking, and, what 
is more to the point, supposed to have a 
soft spot in his heart toward his little 
sister. 

And when the proper time comes, the 
girl’s brother hecomes engaged. Then, 
indeed, she finds her duties become 
more arduous. If he is like most 





brothers, he becomes engaged and dis- 
engaged a good many times, and the 
sister is allowed to have a short breath- 
ing spell once in a while; but, gener- 
ally speaking, she is in great demand. 
Sometimes she proves a good substi- 
tute. 


I will only briefly mention the 
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girl who at one time found herself the 
surprised recipient of many passionate 
and fervid kisses from her brother, and 
who, though suspicious, did not know 
till long after that her mouth and chin 
strongly resembled those of another 
girl for whom at that time he had a 
passing fancy. 

But more often she finds herself 
called upon to decide some question of 
importance, such as, whether he shall 
send her roses or violets for the dance, 
or whether he shall drive her around 
the lake or part way and back through 
the woods, or whether they shall go 
canoeing some moonlight evening or 
take a sail down the river. And if he 
happens to be engaged about Christmas 
time, the girl is called upon to go to 
the jeweler’s to help decide on a gift. 
This is really one of the pleasantest 
duties, for it is delightful to decide 
whether the bracelet shall be set with 
large flat amethysts or tiny diamonds 
and baroque pearls, though sometimes 
the girl may sigh and wonder if any- 
one will ever give her such a beautiful 
gift. 

The one wish of the girl whose 
brother becomes engaged often and 
many times is that he will be married 
while she is yet young enough to be one 
of the bridesmaids. Perhaps the only 
time a girl ever achieves real impor- 
tance as a sister is on the occasion of 
her brother’s wedding. 

While hero worship is a pretty thing, 
it nevertheless often results in a shock 
when the hero is found to be nothing 
but a man, intensely human and bris- 
tling with faults. Therefore the fact re- 
mains that no matter how many broth- 
ers a girl may have, or how brotherly 
they may be, or how deep and pene- 
trating her understanding of them, she 
may gather the wisdom and experience 
that have grown out of her sisterly 
career, and stand ready to comprehend, 
justly,man in his most superficial guise. 
When the one man comes to her she 
will know him better than he will know 
himself, for while his view will be de- 
cidedly partial and prejudiced, she will 
see with an unbiased and a disillusioned 


eye. 








The Busimess Value of a Wife 
By Keith Gordon 


is, as we all 

know, a deeply rooted 

belief, founded upon 

excellent authority, that 

it is not good for man 

Z| to be alone. But put- 

ting sentiment aside and 

taking an impartial view of the subject 

from a purely business stanUpoint—if 

one may risk so great a heresy—what 
is the commercial value of a wife? 

Is she, as facetious bachelors like to 
pretend, the “white man’s burden”? Is 
it true that “he travels the fastest who 
travels alone’? Is the married man 
really a “young man marred,” so far as 
worldly success is concerned, and does 
the man without family ties actually at- 
tain his goal with more swiftness and 
certainty than the married man? In 
other words, is a wife a help or a hin- 
drance to a man’s career? We venture 
to assert that she is a help, that in many 
notable cases she has proved herself an 
essential factor in her husband’s suc- 
cess. 

To fall in love upon a purely decora- 
tive basis, is a masculine foible so com- 
mon that it is accepted without com- 
ment. 

This is the besetting masculine weak- 
ness, common alike to all grades, from 
the day laborer to the philosopher. 
With an Emerson writing: ‘How near 
to good is what is fair”’—if one’s mem- 
ory fails not—small wonder that the 
average man is willing to take charac- 
ter for granted on the strength of bright 
eyes, regular features and a good com- 
plexion. Only, when the storms come, 
the person who has spent his all on a 
lace handkerchief shouldn’t complain 
because it doesn’t serve the purpose of 
a mackintosh ! 

Not much sympathy is wasted on the 
man who buys a “gold” brick or a 


“salted” mine. Why we lavish any up- 
on the victim of wiles that must have 
been ancient in the days when Cleopatra 
drifted down the Nile with Antony, is 
an unexplained mystery, but we do. 

To learn to know and handle men is 
one of the chief requisites of worldly 
success. A man who is no judge of his 
fellows would better keep out of busi- 
ness. Likewise, one who is no judge 
of women would, perhaps, better keep 
out of matrimony or seek the advice 
of some wise friend who knows the sex. 

According to Heine, “all women 
write their letters with one eye on the 
public and the other on some man—ex- 
cept the Princess X., and she has but 
one eye.” Figuratively speaking, we 
may say that all women are like the 
Princess X.—they have but one eye, and 
that is unalterably fixed upon man. 
Never since the beginning of the world 
has any woman bit her lips to a becom- 
ing state of redness, or brushed an eye- 
brow into a better curve, for the benefit 
of her own sex! 

It is said that the furniture of the 
present cannot compare, for workman- 
ship or durability, with that of former 
times. Possibly the wives of to-day 
bear the same relation to the wives of 
yore—the writer simply hazards the 
suggestion for what it is worth. But 
if there is a gleam of truth in it, what 
has brought about the change? Un- 
doubtedly, the usual thing—the de- 
mand; the desire to get something that 
looks well and impresses the neighbors, 
regardless of all other considerations. 
The lover delights in airs and graces 
and prattle, but the husband, alas! is a 
man of another color. All this as to the 
other side of the question. 

Let us turn now to the women who 
have been loved for themselves rather 
than for the bloom of a cheek or the 
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length of an eyelash. “Oh, I am very 
rich, were I without a penny in the 
world,” wrote that giant dyspeptic, 
Carlyle, of his Goody, for whom his 
love was as strong and as untender as 
a hurricane. “With her was I not al- 
ways rich?’ demands Audubon, fer- 
vently, referring to the wife who took 
so great a part in his long struggle, and 
it would be interesting to know, were it 
possible to get at such data, just how 
much the world owes to the wives of 
famous men. Should we have had ‘The 
Angelus,” ‘The Birds of America,” 
“The Scarlet Letter” without them? 
One wonders. 

John Jacob Astor was wont to aver 
that, though his wife’s dowry was but 
three hundred dollars, she was “‘the best 
business partner a man ever had.” They 
lived over their shop, and, before long, 
she had the fur business at her finger 
tips, and her appreciative husband de- 
clared that her business ability was 
equal to his own. Commodore Vander- 
bilt was married at nineteen. Though 


we find no direct testimony as to the 
part his wife played in his fortunes, it 
is safe to assume that she did not im- 
pede his way. Peter Cooper—of blessed 


memory!—married at about twenty, 
and has put it upon record that he thus 
acquired a “partner. and helpmeet”’ be- 
yond compare. 

Both in business and political mat- 
ters, it is said that Senator Stanford al- 
ways confided fully in his wife, and, 
since no man would be likely to pour 
such details into dull or unappreciative 
ears, we conclude that he derived bene- 
fit from so doing. Mrs. Frank Leslie 
was for years her husband’s helper-and 
adviser, mastering the details of his 
great business and displaying a keen- 
ness of judgment and grasp of affairs 
that were invaluable to him and enabled 
her, later on, to conduct the business 
herself. Both she and Mrs. Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer were their husbands’ 
partners in the fullest sense of the word, 
though they were “silent” so far as the 
world was concerned. 

That the name of Armour is to-day 
of international repute in the business 
world is undoubtedly due in no small 
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measure to the wife of the elder Ar- 
mour. She is described as a “school- 
teacher and disciplinarian,”’ and one 
gleans that her strong personality per- 
vaded the household. Up to the very 
last, this fine old lady, who arrogated 
to herself the privileges of a partner in 
the great Armour industries, examined 
the firm’s balance sheets, criticising 
and suggesting; and so sound was her 
business judgment, that her ideas were 
usually heeded. We do not, it is true, 
hear much of the man whose wife she 
was. But had it not been for her—in 
more senses than one!—we should not, 
perhaps, have heard of his sons. 

On August 5, 1858, New York was 
no more than a pocket edition of its 
present self. In the early fifties, the 
cows still gazed peacefully where Mad- 
ison Square now lies, and if, on the 
wonderful day when it was first hinted 
that the Atlantic cable was laid, it was 
not still a pasture, it had only just 
emerged from that state. Within a day 
or two the town was wild with joy, 
for the definite message, “The Atlantic 
cable is landing,” had thrilled it from 
end to end. Think of it, you who have 
lived only in these satiated days—New 
York had annexed Europe! And writ- 
ing to the wife of Cyrus Field, her pas- 
tor says: “I have known somewhat of 
your own private griefs and trials, and 
the sacrifices which you have made for 
the success of your noble husband.” 
Here again, then, a wife had played her 
part. How great it was one can only 
surmise from the record of the twelve 
long years that Field struggled before 
the Atlantic cable descended from the 
realm of glorious possibility into that of 
triumphant certainty. Within a few 
days that first cable ceased to work, and 
when, for the first time, the Pacific tele- 
graph called the Atlantic cable, Field’s 
indomitable reply to the message was: 
“The Atlantic cable is not dead but 
sleepeth.” 

Of the wife of Horace Greeley, it 
has been written that she was “crazy 
for knowledge.” Such a woman mar- 
ried to such a man could not have been 
other than an active help, especially as 
we have evidence that she was a person 











of most decided character. She and 
Mr. Greeley met at the boarding house 
of a man whose message, in the form 
of Graham bread, is still being delivered 
to the world, proving more acceptable 
than his other dietetic views. Mrs. 
Greeley, however, was for some time an 
enthusiastic disciple of Mr. Graham’s; 
and one, moreover, who did not descend 
to the weakness of giving a reason for 
the faith that was in her. Boiled pota- 
toes, rice and puddings, no condiment 
but salt, and but little of that, was the 
rule at the Greeley table, and the mas- 
ter of the house derived much amuse- 
ment from watching the behavior of 
mystified visitors. Friends and _ rela- 
tives who came for a more prolonged 
stay usually found reason for a hasty 
departure at the end of a day or so. 
Whenever the talked-of chair of 
matrimony materializes in any place of 
learning, surely the lives of the Audu- 
bons and Hawthornes should be made 
the chief text-books. To read them is 
to feel the absolute beauty of human re- 
lations, to imagine that here are docu- 
ments with which to stem the tide of 
divorce. Never was a more remote soul 
than that of Nathaniel Hawthorne— 
spiritually he was always “a stranger in 
a strange land.” And yet he writes to 
his wife: “Oh, Phoebe, I want thee 
much. Thou art the only person in the 
world that ever was necessary to me.” 
And, to a friend: “I am not likely ever 
to have the feeling of loneliness you ex- 
press, and I most heartily wish that you 
would remedy it in your own case by 
marrying Miss B. or some one else as 
soon as possible.” His dismissal from 
the customhouse, in Salem, was a hard 
blow, leaving him penniless with his 
family. “She will bear it like a woman 
—that is to say, better than a man,” was 
his remark to a friend. When the 
dreaded day came, he hurried home to 
tell her of what had happened. She 
was delighted to see him so early in the 
day, and even his grim explanation that 
he “‘had left his head behind him” failed 
to sober her. “Oh, then, you can write 
your book!” she exclaimed, with en- 
thusiasm. Man-like, he asked where 
their “bread and butter and rice” would 
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come from while he was about that task, 
and then she produced one hundred 
and fifty dollars that she had saved from 
her household money. It was enough 
to enable him to start the book—‘‘The 
Scarlet Letter’—and other help came 
to them later. But imagine the mo- 
ment! Was not every second of it 
worth a year of selfish, comfortable 
single-blessedness ? 

When Lucy Bakewell married John 
James Audubon, he was an accom- 
plished, luxurious, debonair young man, 
with an unconquerable habit of neglect- 
ing the so-called important matters, to 
ramble in the forest watching and draw- 
ing birds. The couple began life very 
comfortably, but Audubon could never 
long resist “the call of the wild,” a 
weakness not conducive to business 
prosperity. One venture after another 
failed, he lost money until at last he 
had .no more to lose, but still he in- 
dulged in those endless rambles in the 
forest. Surely, his wife might justly 
have upbraided him both on her own 
account and that of their children. 

But she never seems to have availed 
herself of that precious privilege of 
wifehood. When he could tear himself 
away from the woods, he made a scan- 
ty income by doing charcoal portraits— 
but he would let even these, actually 
their bread and butter, go to the dem- 
nition bow-wows when there were birds 
to be drawn and painted. At last they 
went south, and Mrs. Audubon became 
a governess, to lighten his burden and 
make him free for his work. For she 
believed in his ornithology, though his 
friends thought him mad. Eventually, 
by doing the heads and teaching dan- 
cing and fencing, he got together two 
thousand dollars, to which she joyfully 
added the money that she had saved for 
the same purpose, and in 1825 he sailed 
for England. When he returned, four 
years later, the publication of “The 
Birds of America” was well under 
way. Later, they both went to Europe, 
where she rewrote the entire manuscript 
of the “Ornithological Biography,” that 
it might be sent to America for copy- 
right. What wonder that Audubon 
himself says of her: “She felt the pangs 








































of misfortune perhaps more heavily 
than I, but never for an hour lost her 
courage ;” what wonder that another 
had said: “Without her he could never 
have succeeded in the work he under- 
took.” 

Count von Moltke, the man who 
knew how to keep silent in a surprising 
number of languages, married a girl of 
sixteen, a dancing sunbeam of a girl, 
from all accounts. Ah, but there was 
more than that to her, for even before 
her marriage she wrote with most un- 
girlish gravity: “I cannot imagine a 
greater blessing for a woman than that 
of being sure to make her husband 
happy.” For several years, when, on 
account of the mobilization, clerical help 
was scarce, she acted as his clerk. Al- 
ways she kept the accounts, and, it was 
said, “knew more about allowances and 
rations than he did.’”’ She did not live 
to share his glory, but she must have 
known his innate greatness, for before 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war she wrote to a friend: “I thank 
God every day that Helmuth has been 
able to strengthen and refresh himself 
shortly before these storms. If he re- 
mains as strong as he is now, he will 
be sure to render great service to his 
country; this is my firm conviction.” 
Marie von Moltke died many years be- 
fore her illustrious husband, but he was 
faithful to her memory to the end. 

Of Mrs. Gladstone, Justin McCarthy 
says: “There never could have been a 
wife more absolutely devoted to her 
husband and to his cause than Mrs. 
Gladstene.” Elsewhere she is referred 
to as his ‘‘faithful companion and helper 
through the many years of his busy 
life.” 

The glimpses one obtains of the Prin- 
cess Bismarck display a fascinating in- 
dividuality. “To know her,” says Sid- 
ney Whitman, “was to realize what an 
amount of character can reveal itself in 
the ordering of a house.” This does not 
mean that the mental field of the prin- 
cess was of the restricted size usually 
implied by the deauly adjective “domes- 
tic.” Far from it. She was thorough- 
ly well read, a lover of music and a 
cultivated, though unworldly woman. 
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Her taste was for elegant simplicity, 
and she was one who loved deeply—and 
hated in the same way. In her own 
home she was indeed royal. There she 
imperiously refused to allow her hus- 
band’s public life to encroach. Not a 
picture of royalty, we are told, was at 
Freidrichsruh, save a portrait of the 
old Emperor William, “who had been 
kind and grateful to her ‘Otto.’” All 
the others she sent to the museum of 
Schoenhausen. 

“T have written various things to my 
wife not overflowing with loyal rev- 
erence,” Bismarck once explained in 
connection with his anxiety about a cer- 
tain letter. And again: “My wife will 
yet drive me to do the French a good 
turn”—this apropos of her having writ- 
ten him to show the French no mercy. 

“How do you get rid of bores?” an 
ambassador once asked the Iron Chan- 
cellor. “That’s easy,” was his reply. 
“When my wife thinks some one has 
been too long with me, she sends for me 
on some urgent pretext and the bore is 
obliged to go.” At this point there 
was a rap at the door, and a servant an- 
nounced that the princess would like to 
speak with him immediately. 

One can imagine that even the 
Iron Chancellor’s jaw must have 
dropped at this shockingly prompt ex- 
emplification of their system, and that 
a very warm and red ambassador took 
his leave. But the anecdote shows how 
intimately in touch with her “Otto’s” 
life she was. 

Had it not been for Abigail Adams, 
the debt that the country owes to her 
patriot husband would undoubtedly 
have been smaller than it is. Younger 
brother, confidante, adviser, wife and 
major-domo, she seems to have been all 
of these rolled into one. In those days, 
devotion to affairs of state meant neg- 
lect of personal business, and while 
her husband was going about on the 
country’s missions, Mrs. Adams was 
filling his place as well as her own, to 
their family. Once, for seven months 
she heard nothing from him, and did 
not know whether he had reached Eng- 
land or been swallowed up by the sea, 
but she managed his financial affairs 
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and took care of the family with the 
courage of a stoic. Again, however, her 
passion flared up at some fancied 
neglect in writing on his part, and she 
wrote to him, if memory does not de- 
ceive me, like this: “If your heart is as 
cold as this, mine, by heavens, is not!” 
And now we come to No. 24 Cheyne 

Row, Chelsea, where for more than 
thirty years the Carlyles enacted the 
role of husband and wife with a sort of 
Wagnerian grandeur. One gets a 
strange epic impression of the house- 
hold. Everything—or, at least, every 
emotion—was heroic size. Ordinary 
chickens became “demon fowls” in that 
neighborhood. There was none of the 
small, smug happiness so dear to the 
human heart there, and yet one is 
thrilled by the grandeur of them both. 
Whether we should ever have had ‘The 
‘ French Revolution” or “Sartor Resar- 
tus” had not his Goody “burned like a 
steady lamp beside him” is to be doubt- 
ed. Without her, dyspepsia and wrath 
might have claimed him early in life. 
Moreover, he himself says that they 
had but two hundred and eighty or three 
hundred and eighty pounds “to front 
London with,” but that she would make 
it do until “The French Revolution” 
was ready. The details of his ideas as 
to work were submitted to Mrs. Car- 
lyle, and he says that her “criticisms, 
advices and approval were always very 
wise.” “Sartor Resartus” she pro- 
nounced “a work of genius, dear,” long 
before any publisher of equal discrimi- 
nation could be found. Lovers of Car- 
lyle cannot pay too much honor to his 
brilliant, usually unhappy, but always 
loyal and devoted wife. Hear his own 
tribute: “Here we spent our two-and- 
thirty hard years of battle against fate; 
hard, but not quite unmeritorious. I 
say, deliberately, her part in the stern 
battle—and, except myself, none knows 
how stern—was brighter and braver 
than my own.” 

“Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble dew, 

Steel-true and blade-straight 

The Great Artificer 
Made my mate.” 


sings Robert Louis Stevenson of the 
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woman whom every dictate of ordinary 
prudence might have pointed out as the 
wrong wife for him, for Mrs. Osbourne 
was older than he, a divorced woman 
with two children, and Stevenson was 
so poor that when the longing to be 
with her became too strong to be con- 
quered, he crossed the ocean as a steer- 
age passenger to join her. Had he not 
done so, the world would have been in 
the way of being the poorer by several 
incomparable tales. Without her con- 
stant care, it is doubtful if he would 
have survived as long as he did. 
“Teacher, tender, comrade, wife,’ he 
calls her. During one of his many ill- 
nesses when his eyes had given out and 
one arm was in a sling because of a re- 
cent hemorrhage, she used to sit in his 
darkened room making up stories for 
his amusement. Many of these were 
afterward used in “The Dynamiter” and 
the second series of “New Arabian 
Nights.” 

The story of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” Stevenson dashed off at great 
speed, reading it, when finished, to the 
family. It was Mrs. Stevenson’s cus- 
tom at that time to write a detailed 
criticism of his work, and in this case 
she maintained that what he had writ- 
ten was an allegory and he had treated 
it as a story. She handed him her criti- 
cism and went away. Returning to the 
room later on, she found that he had 
destroyed the first draft and was pre- 
paring to rewrite the story. 

It is the same everywhere. There 
seems to be no end to the examples of 
illustrious men whose wives have helped 
them to achieve success. 

Take the case of Jean Francois Mil- 
let, who, prior to 1847, was known 
among the artists of Paris as the master 
of the nude. Standing one day before 
a shop window where his picture, “The 
Bathers,” was on exhibition, he over- 
heard a young man say of him: “Oh, 
he’s a fellow who paints nothing but 
nude women.” Some way, he had not 
thought of himself in that light before. 
There was a market for that work, and 
there was a family to be provided for. 
But that chance sentence shocked him 
into a new resolution. Going home to 
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his peasant wife, he said: “If you con- 
sent, I will paint no more of these pic- 
tures. Life will be harder than ever 


and you will suffer, but I shall be free 
and able to do what occupies my mind.” 
On the thread of that peasant wife’s an- 
swer hung two of the world’s greatest 
Angelus” 


pictures—“The and ‘The 
Gleaners.” 

“IT am ready. Do as you will,” was 
her reply. And so, poorer than ever, 
they went off to Barbizon, and she took 
care of her family as best she could; 
posed for his peasant women and fed 
the children, though she went without 
food herself. For, to the shame of the 
world, be it known that there was not 
always enough to go around in the home 
of the painter who had hard work to 
obtain five hundred dollars for the pic- 
ture that sold in 1890 for one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars; and four 
hundred dollars for ‘‘The Gleaners,”’ 
which has subsequently sold for sixty 
thousand dollars. 

As for Jessie Benton Fremont, her 
name is as well known in this country as 
that of her husband. It was she who, 
when a recall came from Washington 
just as he had started on his second 
“pathfinding” trip across that great 
Western expanse, withheld the letter, 
knowing it to be the work of his ene- 
mies on some trumped-up charge. And 
when, in 1856, he became the Republi- 
can party’s first candidate for the presi- 
dency, no political manager took a more 
enthusiastic part in the campaign than 
she. 

This record of wives that have count- 
ed, copious as it is, would scarcely be 
complete unless it contained the name 
of a newspaper man, and we do not need 
to go far afield to find him. “The Mak- 
ing of an American” is permeated by 
Mrs. Riis, and the least intuitive can 
read between the lines how great a part 
she has played in her husband’s life. In 
his boyhood, for his love of her seems 
to have grown up and come to America 
with him, he once “pledged his Sunday 
trousers for a dollar to buy her a bou- 
quet’’—an indication, certainly, of su- 
preme affection, which has, apparently, 
only increased with the years. Speak- 
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ing of her habit of reading any letter 
that comes for him in his absence, Mr. 
Riis says, very beautifully: “The com- 
monest business document is to me a 
human document when she has read it. 
Besides, she knows so much more than 
I. Her heart can find a way where my 
head bucks blindly against stone walls.” 
When one adds that Mr. Riis “lived on 
a picture and a curl for six long years” 
before the course of his love was 
smoothened, the tenacity of his affection 
becomes apparent, the part Mrs. Riis 
has played in his life obvious. 

One more instance and we think that 
the case for “helpful wives” may rest. 
In the earlier days of the last century, 
men seemed to have had more confi- 
dence in Providence and their own abil- 
ity than now, for we find the best of 
them marrying on shifting and uncer- 
tain prospects that to-day would keep a 
man of the same class single. 

When William Lloyd Garrison fell in 
love with Miss Benson, he endeavored 
to obtain for himself a fixed salary. 
Even before this, upon his landing in 
New York from Europe, a crowd of 
people had gathered “to see him tarred 
and feathered,” as he himself frankly 
writes, and one cannot help reflecting 
how horrified the parents of a girl who 
proposed to marry a man under the 
same ban would be to-day. The bid 
that he had made for a fixed salary 
seemed likely to fail of accomplishment, 
and he wrote her to that effect. Her 
answer was superb: “Bread and water 
agree with me perfectly.” They were 
married, and at the end of the first year 
Garrison writes to her brother a letter 
in which she is spoken of as having, in 
her quiet way, done much to advance 
the cause of abolition. 

In the more than a score of instances 
given here, we have indisputable evi- 
dence that these leaders of men have re- 
ceived direct assistance from their 
wives. And it is a notable fact that 
these examples include painters, writ- 
ers, journalists, statesmen, business 
men, a famous naturalist and an inven- 
tor—for certainly the marine applica- 
tion of the telegraph deserves that 
name. 











Emotional Gowns 


By Kate Masterson 


HE idea that gowns con- 
vey emotions and have 
meanings is not a new 
one by any means, The 
Queen of Sheba knew the 
secret when she arrayed 
herself to meet Solomon. 

Cleopatra was thoroughly aware of the 
notion when she put on her frivolous 
traveling clothes, knowing that Mark 
Antony would meet her on the dock. 

And since then we have come to 
know that white muslin and blue rib- 
bons mean innocence; that spangles are 
wicked ; that red is bad, and yellow is 
good; and so on. 

London’s smart emotional gown- 
maker, who has been the sensation of 
the past season, simply took an old idea 
and amplified and advertised it. She is 
a titled woman—one of the many who 
have gone in trade recently—and is a 
Canadian by birth. 

It was a pretty idea—a “womany” 
one—this of a gown conveying a mes- 
sage; and Lady Duff Gordon—who is 
Lucile at the shop—had a stage built in 
her show parlor, draped it with green, 
and fitted it with footlights and cal- 
ciums. 

For models she selected the very pret- 
tiest and tallest girls she could find, and 
then gave receptions, for which she sent 
out cards to all the fashionables and 
notables of London. Her clients were 
both poets and peeresses, 

She gave them tea as a lure; and 
then her models appeared upon the 
stage swaying like walking mermaids 
and wearing the eloquent duds—which, 
merely as duds and leaving out their 
psychic qualities, were not at all bad. 

Of course she has a corset of a 
special shape; and she is quite anxious 
to train the London women in the way 
they should don their clothes. 


Lucile says she evolved the idea of 
the emotional gowns for seasons be- 
fore she demonstrated it. As she. is 
practical withal, she took no ordinary 
shop, but hired a house in Hanover 
Square that had once sheltered some 
high church dignitary. After having it 
remodeled she planned a gown pro- 
gram—with music and motifs like a 
Wagner opera. 

The program took her models 
through the hours of a society day. 
First they breakfasted in negligée and 
frisky little “coffee coats” worn over 
lace-ruftled petticoats. 

Then the orchestra played something 
skittish and, presto!—they came on 
gowned for a stroll in Hyde Park, with 
hats and parasols that simply teemed 
with sentiments. . 

Then dreamy music, and a change 
for luncheon; after that a calling tour, 
home for tea and, finally, a dinner cos- 
tume. It was a delightful idea, and 
was rapturously received. 

Lucile doesn’t like the baggy Eng- 
lish blouse that is preferred just now 
to tighter-fitting bodices, in London; 
but advocates the high-busted figure 
and the small waist, in accordance with 
the latest Paris dictates. She insists on 
a stately carriage, however, and that her 
models must stand or walk with their 
hips well turned back. 

Lady Gordon is very clever with 
débutante gowns, all white, of course, 
with apple blossoms and daisies and 
chiffon sashes; for everything must be 
soft and clinging for the bud. Noth- 
ing must crinkle or rustle—as it does 
for the young matron. 

She clothes her widows dangerously. 
In fact, she admits freely that all her 
gowns are not entirely virtuous in char- 
acter. There is one that is called “The 
Tangible Now,” that is no better than 
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MISS A. ASTLY, AN ENGLISH SOCIETY BELLE WHO 
PATRONIZES ‘‘LUCILE.” 





it should be—in nature, not 
material, which is peach vel- 
vet and point lace. 

Lucile has a pink room 
for trying on frocks. It is 
walled and ceilinged with 
crushed roses and has mir- 
rors and electroliers of roses, 
the cushions even having lit- 
tle roses appliquéd. In this 
room the very ugliest women 
in the world would look like 
houris; and the chances are 
nine to one that if she tries 
on a negligée or a coffee coat 
in this apartment it is as 
good as sold. 

She maintains that it is 
every woman’s duty to be 
beautiful, and believes there 
are other mediums of ex- 
pression beside the artist’s 
pen or the stage; one of 
which is the artistic wearing 
of the right sort of frock. 

She makes her models 
walk according to rule. It 
is the Mayfair dawdle rather 
than a walk, and is for wom- 
en what the Piccadilly bend 
is for London men. The 
head is held erect, the throat 
a trifle tilted, the shoulders 
very easy and sloped. The 
limbs move very slowly. 

The models’ shoes are so 
soft that they make no sound 
as they glide with serpentine 
grace over the polished floor. 
Their faces wear a look of 
superb disdain. They sug- 
gest what Jerome K. Jerome 
calls “dethroned empresses.” 

One of the gowns which 
Lady Gordon has designed 
—a very wicked one by the 
way—has seven or eight 
skirts of dull brown chiffon 
worn over a petticoat of 
snuff-colored satin, on which 
are scattered glinting little 
dangles of bronze. As there 
are eight chiffon drops over 
this it may be imagined that 
the glint is very faint by the 























MISS ESME WALLACE, LADY DUFF GORDON’S DAUGHTER. GOWN IN WHICH SHE WAS PRESENTED AT COURT— 
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MISS E. BREEZE, FORMERLY OF NEW YORK, WHO IS AN ADVOCATE OF THE ‘“EMOTIONAL GOWN” CULT. 


time it reaches the eye. But it is there, 
you see. That is the idea. It is art— 
and the outsider only sees the effect 
produced, without understanding how 
it is done. This brown gown, worn 
gracefully, with a few old topaz orna- 
ments and a yellow orchid in the hair, 
would cause a man to fall in love with 
his own mother-in-law—it is so satan- 
ically subtle. 

Lucile claims that if women once 


learned the secret of. this new-gown 
idea everything else would be easy. 
They would rule the world and men 
would be mere worms, anxiously wait- 


ing to be trodden upon. This would 
rather be a point to be gained, where 
men fancy themselves the lords of cre- 
ation. In America men know that this 
has been a mere newspaper rumor ever 
since the serpent broke up the Adam 
family. 
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Queen Alexandra of England. 


The old saying “Happy as a queen” 
has real significance when applied to 
Alexandra of England. This royal 
woman is now in her sixty-second year, 
but would easily pass for twenty years 
younger. Her apparent youthfulness 
and splendid physique are probably 
largely due to the simple life she led 
while a girl in her native Denmark. 

It seems strange to think that she 
who now shares one of the most splen- 
did of the world’s thrones was brought 
up in a comparatively humble fashion. 
When she was born her father was 
merely a younger son of the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein—then a fief of Den- 


mark—and his chances of reaching a 
throne were considerably worse than 


remote. Indeed, it is said, on good au- 
thority, that he who is now the King 
of Denmark used to eke out his meager 
income as an officer in the army by 
giving drawing lessons incognito to the 
children of rich merchants. 

In those days Alexandra wore clothes 
of cheap material and of the plainest 
cut. Indeed, she and her sister, Dag- 
mar, the mother of the present czar, 
did not a little of the family sewing. 
To-day Alexandra is a queen, with all 
a queen’s regal splendor. In court cos- 
tume, with her train borne by her youth- 
ful pages—who come from the noblest 
families in the land—she looks every 
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MISS MOROSINI, DAUGHTER OF THE WELL KNOWN BANKER, DRIVING HER FAMOUS SPIKE-TEAM. 
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PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES, ELDEST SON OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES, HOLDING. HIS BABY BROTHER, 
PRINCE GEORGE, 


inch a queen and a worthy successor to 
the great and good Victoria. 


The Crown Prince and His Bride. 


The kaiser’s son has chosen a Ger- 
man woman for his bride, just as did 
his imperial father. She is the Duchess 
Cecilia, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin—a 
tall, fair-haired girl with brown eyes. 
Her mother was the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, of Russia, and both Cecilia 
and her fiancé are great-great-grand- 
children of the Queen Louise, of Prus- 
sia, who saw Napoleon’s cohorts. ravage 
the Vaterland. 

The crown prince, who, in course of 
time, will probably rule o’er Germany as 
Wilhelm III., is a healthy, sensible 
youth, who bears his honors with be- 








coming dignity. He received his edu- 
cation first at the military cadet insti- 
tution at Ploen, then at the public col- 
lege at Cassel, after which he went to 
the university at Bonn. He is a dar- 
ing horseman, a good four-in-hand or 
tandem whip, an expert swordsman, a 
crack shot and a strong swimmer and 
oarsman. He is also an accomplished 
musician, 

It is said that the cities of Prussia 
are planning to give the crown prince 
as a wedding present a dinner service of 
silver for fifty persons, the whole to 
cost some five hundred thousand marks. 
A committee representing the “Women 
of Prussia” have decided to give the 
future crown princess some magnificent 
diamonds and rubies, and the ladies of 
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LITTLE PRINCE HENRY, THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD SON OF THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
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tries as being primarily responsible for 
the recent massacres of, workingmen 
in St. Petersburg and other Russian 
The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess cities. This is hardly in accord with 
ee the traditional American spirit of fair- 

Viadimir. ; ; 
ness. In this country a man is usual- 
The Grand Duke Vladimir has been ly considered innocent until he is proven 
generally pilloried by the press of the guilty, and no proof that the grand 
United States and of some other coun- duke is the author of the outrages in 


Silesia and Mecklenburg are making 
presents of exquisite lace. 
































From a photograph—copyrighted by H. W. Sierichs, Secretarv. 











MRS, E. M. TOWNSEND, JR., AND HER TWO LITTLE SONS. MRS. TOWNSEND IS A NEIGHBOR OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AT OYSTER BAY, AND IS NOTED FOR HER HOSPITALITY. 












































From a photograph—copvrighted by H. W. Sierichs, Secretary. 








MRS. JULES VATABLE, WHO BELONGS TO THE LONG ISLAND SET IN SOCIETY. 


SHE IS VERY MUCH INTERESTED IN THE 


RAISING OF DOGS, AND HAS BEEN ONE OF THE OFFICERS OF THE PET DOG SHOW FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS. 


question has been forthcoming up to the 
time of writing. He is at least entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt. 

Vladimir is the late czar’s eldest sur- 
viving brother, and until the birth of the 
son of Nicholas there was but one other 
life between him and the throne—the 


ezar’s brother, Michael. It is well 


known that the relations existing be- 
tween the Little Father of All the Rus- 
sias and his uncle have always been the 
reverse of cordial, and Vladimir has 
been suspected of taking part in more 
than one intrigue. 

The grand duchess was a princess of 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin. She is a 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF ENGLAND IN COURT COSTUME. 
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THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX, WHO, DESPITE HER RANK, IS 
CONDUCTING A SUCCESSFUL LAUNDRY BUSINESS 
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Lutheran, and has steadfastly refused 
to join the Russian Church. There are 
two sons, Cyril and Boris, both of whom 
have visited the United States. 


A Vanderbilt Four-in-Hand. 


Wiseacres are fond of telling us that 
the growing popularity of the automo- 
bile is a portent of a coming horseless 
age. Perhaps it is, but so far there have 
been few signs of it. Wealthy people, 
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a congenial party, especially when tool- 
ing his fine four-in-hand, as in the pic- 
ture on page 254. With him is his wife, 
who was Miss Elsie French. It is pleas- 
ing to record that theirs was a true love 
match, and that money had nothing 
whatever to do with their marriage. 


A Countess With a Profession. 


It sounds almost improbable that a 
member of the titled aristocracy of Eng- 












































THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND HIS FIANCEE, THE DUCHESS CECILIA OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 


who are naturally the ones most inter- 
ested in the automobile, have shown no 
inclination to discard their horses in its 
favor, but continue to keep and enjoy 
both. 

Alfred Gwynn Vanderbilt is one of 
a number of millionaires who have not 
permitted the horseless carriage to wean 
them from their love of horses. He is 
never happier than when driving with 


land should be engaged in so plebeian a 
business as laundry work; yet such is 
the case; and that without lowering her 
social standing in the least. It would 
almost seem that, indeed, all ranks are 
leveled in these democratic times. Not 
one, but many, of the “Four Hundred,” 
blue-blooded folk have gone into com- 
mercial life in these latter days, and have 
been successful. 









































THE GRAND DUKE AND GRAND DUCHESS VLADIMIR, OF RUSSIA, THE GRAND DUKE HAS BEEN ACCUSED, PERHAPS 
UNJUSTLY, OF BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR THE RECENT MASSACRES OF RUSSIAN WORKINGMEN. 


The Countess of Essex, who presides 
over the cleansing of the fine laces and 
linens of her set in London, is one of 
the most beautiful of American women 
who were entitled to be present at King 


Edward’s coronation. She was former- 
ly Miss Adele Grant, of New York City. 
Chief Croker’s “Red Devil.” 


Edward F. Croker, chief of the 
Greater New York fire department, had 


a narrow escape from death, or at least 
serious injury, not long ago, through a 
collision which occurred while he was 
on his way to a fire in his automobile. 
The vehicle was smashed, but the daunt- 
less fireman has no intention of aban- 
doning this speeding method of travers- 
ing his path of duty. 

It was not so much his love for the 
sport that induced the best chief of the 
fire department which New York has 
ever had to make use of the motor car 
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in his business, as it was the fact that 
this was the speediest method he could 
find for reaching fires. If there was a 
practicable flying machine on the mar- 
ket, or any other method of locomotion 
faster than the auto, Mr. Croker would 


accustomed to an afternoon airing in 
Richmond Park. To this same spot 
there came also the young ladies from 
a select boarding school for their prom- 
enade, and one of the number, whose 
father was in the employ of the court, 


























A COACHING PARTY OF THE FOUR HUNDRED ALFRED GWYNN VANDERBILT IS DRIVING. BESIDE HIM IS HIS WIFE, 
WHO WAS MISS ELSIE FRENCH. 


doubtless use that. His success, and 
the success of his department, have been 
largely due to this enthusiasm. 


Kissed the Queen for a Shilling. 


There was recently buried at Ray- 
leigh, in the County of Essex, a woman 
of near a céntury’s age, who had ac- 
quired the title of “the old lady who 
kissed the queen for a shilling,” from an 
incident connected with her youth. 
Queen Victoria, then the infant Prin- 
cess of Kent, in care of her nurse, was 


recognizing the royal infant, pointed 
her out to her companions, who imme- 
diately surrounded the nurse, begging 
her to allow them to kiss the child— 
“Let us each give her a kiss and we'll 
each give you a shilling.” The nurse 
returned to the chateau with a hand- 
ful of money and related the incident to 
the Duchess of Kent, who at first in- 
tended discharging so ingenuous a serv- 
ant without delay; but the duke, whose 
paternal pride was flattered, showed 
himself more indulgent, and, after rep- 
rimanding the pupils as a matter of 
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EDWARD F. CROKER, CHIEF OF THE GREATER NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT. MR. CROKER USES THE 
AUTOMOBILE AS THE SPEEDIEST METHOD OF GOING TO AND FROM FIRES. 
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form, addressed the nurse somewhat as 
follows: 

“Nurse, you are pardoned. For my 
part, I see no harm in having my daugh- 
ter admired. It is quite natural. She 
is the finest baby on earth. But in the 
future I forbid you to allow her to be 
kissed for less than a guinea.” 

The young ladies afterward formed 
a sort of friendly association called “So- 
ciety of the Queen’s Kiss,” and when 
the queen came to the throne recalled 
themselves to her notice by writing to 
her: “We are the first of your maj- 
esty’s subjects to have rendered you 
homage.” 


A Unique Guessing Contest. 


A recent issue of a prominent French 
journal presents the possibilities and 
probabilities of Miss Alice Roosevelt's 
alliance with one of their nobility, in 
rather an unusual manner. Miss Roose- 
velt is featured by photograph as the 
center of a group of eligible aspirants 
to her hand, the photographs of these 
latter encircling that of the President’s 
daughter. The pros and cons of the 
matter are offered as a guessing con- 
test, with a prize for the person giving 
the most correct prophecy, anent this 
contingent possibility. 

The French are nothing if not imag- 
inative. 


German War Dogs. 


The German government has, for a 
long time, given much attention to the 
breeding and training of dogs for pur- 
poses of war—not only those that are 
designed to discover the approach of the 
enemy and carry orders and dispatches, 
but a species intended to aid the sur- 
geons and nurses in searching for the 
dead and wounded. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II. has shown much 
interest in the competitive exhibitions 
and prizes that have been instituted in 
furtherance of the breeding of these 
types as auxiliaries to the soldiers. 
These dogs employed in the service of 
the army are all breeds, but the most 
docile and intelligent specimens come 
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from the common shepherd-dog type. 
Their duties consist in carrying dis- 
patches to a distance and returning to 
the point of departure,then rejoining the 
master, if, in the meantime, he has re- 
moved to another place; or in guarding 
a military post or fortification or what- 
ever object is necessary. In obeying 
this latter service, the warning de- 
manded of them is to bark discreetly 
when a soldier who is known to them 
approaches the spot guarded, and furi- 
ously should an unknown person pre- 
sent himself. 

In searching for the wounded they 
are taught to bark until some one 
comes to their aid. 

In the competition races, which oc- 
curred in 1898, the distance to be cov- 
ered by the bearers of dispatches va- 
ried from three to five kilometers. A 
speed of fifteen kilometers per hour 
has been acquired. In this particular 
trial, the ground to be covered was reg- 
ulated to the age of the dogs, more or 
less difficult accordingly. The old dogs 
were compelled to cross marshy 
streams, swamp-lands and _ localities 
where, by design, had been placed all 
sorts of canine distractions to lead 
them astray. But the best trained of 
them refused to be turned from the 
path of duty by any of the corruptive 
appeals, and scorned all temptations 
which would have delayed their mis- 
sion. A caress from the master upon 
their return was the sole reward of 
virtue. The winner of this interesting 
race was a commonplace, yellow shep- 
herd dog, who had been trained by a 
soldier of the fifth battalion of foot 
soldiers. He was presented by the 
Kaiser with a sum of seventy-five 
francs and a carbine, as a prize. 


A Woman’s Silence Room. 


Its existence would be doubted, nat- 
urally, were not the club that contains 
it very much in evidence. It is on the 
ground floor of The Ladies’ Automobile 
Club, of Great Britain and Ireland, at 
Claridge’s Hotel, London, and it is ru- 
mored that the members do therein as- 











semble in numbers and keep silence, as 
was ordained by the Apostle Paul. 

This club represents the automobile 
aristocracy abroad, having a larger per- 
centage of titles among its members 
- than any other London club. The pres- 
ident is the Duchess of Sutherland; the 
three vice-presidents are Lady Cecil 
Scott Montague, Mrs. Gerard Leigh 
and Lady Beatrice Rawson. 


A Hitherto Unpublished Portrait, 


Ceremonials such as inaugurations 
or coronations always revive in the 
minds of “the oldest resident,” or any 
resident, whatever is reminiscent of the 
days that were, in the lives of these so- 
honored men, before they had achieved 
highest rank among their fellow men. 
In this manner Theodore Roosevelt’s 
boyhood recently became the topic of 
conversation between the present writer 
and this eminent man’s one-time 
French professor, who lived in the 
Roosevelt home for the period of time 
between Teddy’s eighth and twelfth 
year, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation for his pupil’s fluent use of 
the court language. 

Now when a boy descends to poster- 
ity as a matter of history through the 
spectacles of his grandmother and 
other fond relatives he becomes de- 
cidedly magnified and thrown out of 
alignment for purposes of verity; but 
when the lens through which he is fo- 
cused is that of his professor, tutor or 
schoolma’am—since you may rely on 
the boy to have hurled all the force of 
his natural make-up against the rock- 
bound shores of Knowledge—you are 
more apt to arrive at the uncolored 
truth. 

We may, therefore, receive as an un- 
biased statement the fact that the pres- 
ent Chief Executive of the United 
States “nevaire” ran away from his les- 
sons and was “just a good, every-day 
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boy,” possessing no obscure corners or 
frills or abnormal proclivities. 

Also, according to the worthy pro- 
fessor, even at the age of twelve, Theo- 
dore waged battles of political purpose, 
and held long and spirited arguments 
with him, maintaining that a man in 
public life should not merely indorse 
his sentiments passively, but should, 
rather, use his influence and power for 
good by participating in the struggles 
of factions—political or otherwise; but 
herein he differed from his father, who 
was opposed to an active political ca- 
reer. 

“TI shall always be a Republican,” 
said the boy, “‘as that is my father’s pol- 
itics and my own; and I shall work to 
do good.” 

It was also told, in the course of these 
personal reminiscences, that at this 
time young Theodore, who was keen- 
ly alive to the subtle attractions of 
birds’ nests and nature in general, had 
devoted much of his leisure to the 
study of natural history, and had once 
delivered a lecture on “Birds—their 
Habits and Frame Structure,” to an 
assemblage of friends and _ relatives. 
The professor, being present, was able 
to affirm that the lecture showed much 
thought and research and proved real- 
ly interesting, being illustrated with 
specimens of stuffed birds and eggs 
that the boy had industriously collected. 

Generalizing upon the early environ- 
ments of this youth, the gentle-minded 
tutor laid much emphasis upon the 
wise and purposeful home influences 
that nurtured all the charm and integ- 
rity of this strong, healthy boy-mind, 
as he witnessed them in the daily rou- 
tine with which he came in contact. 
Especially did he remark the presence 
of the mother-care and companionship 
which was most generously and unsel- 
fishly bestowed upon the children of 
this family, despite the many demands 
of social duties. 




















CHAPTER I. 
THE DUKE AND HIS MASTER. 


m\OR the greater part of 
& two centuries after the 
close of the Thirty 
Years’ War there ex- 
isted in Germany some 
two hundred independ- 
ent states. It is with 
two of these, lying in the midst of 
what was once the Hercynian forest, 
which tract, even then, although in slow 
process of clearing, retained much of 
its primitive, desolate wildness, that 
the events of the following story are 
concerned. 

And it may Be well to premise, seeing 
that nowadays in_ story-telling the 
realms of imagination have often a two- 
fold meaning, literal as well as meta- 
phorical, that, though the embroidery 
of this tale may be fanciful, the ground 
upon which it is worked is of the sub- 
stance called fact. For the once secret 
chronicles of these two hundred king- 
doms, principalities, palatinates, bishop- 
rics, duchies and landgravates form 
very pleasing reading to the student of 
humanity; and the dull atmosphere of 
much pettiness and fatuous pomp is 
lightened in welcome fashion by occa- 
sional bits of romance. Moreover, 
apart from the favorable soil they find 
in that traditional land of the romantic, 
we may easily account for these flowers 
that continually spring up amid the som- 
ber verdure. For what is romance but 
the opposite of the humdrum? And is 
not human nature the same all the world 
over, flourishing even when found in 
the stifling confinement of a formal and 
etiquette-bound court? And does not 
young and healthy humanity rebel 
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against the humdrum, and fight tooth 
and nail against its own repression? 

Thus it came about that the some- 
what dramatic romance told.in the fol- 
lowing pages was played upon a fitting 
stage, with a change of scenes—the 
royal palace, and the castle in the wood, 
homes respectively of the heroine and 
the villain of the piece. The actors 
have been dead and forgotten for more 
than a century, although they live in 
their types to-day, the manner of their 
playing alone being changed. The weak 
sovereign, the ambitious, astute, un- 
scrupulous minister, the brave, chival- 
rous hero, the heroine for whom pride 
and love and policy are desperately 
fighting—at least, we all know the lat- 
ter—the cold, imperious beauty with the 
burning heart. Neither is the unprin- 
cipled man-of-the-world, self-indulgent 
and scheming to his own gratification, 
extinct; nor is the weakly, ambitious 
plotter who would grasp the fruit, but 
fears to climb the tree; nor the evil 
councilor, who, for the benefit of his 
own desperate fortunes, eggs him on. 

With quieter methods they are all in 
our midst to-day. They are walking 
through their parts with just as much 
determination of spirit as was theirs 
who fought and strutted and fretted and 
postured in the days before life was so . 
carefully toned down—in the days of 
this story. And that it is true in the 
main the annals above mentioned can 
vouch, even if the events may not in 
the reality have welded themselves to- 
gether just as here set down, with a 
mind for the reader’s patience as well as 
his hoped-for entertainment. 

In his private cabinet Duke Theodor 
of Waldavia, was going through his 
daily consultation with his chanceller, 
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Baron Rollmar; a prescribed custom as 
irksome to both as it was unnecessary to 
either. 

“Your excellency has reckoned with- 
out your host,” said the duke. 

“I do not propose, highness,” re- 
plied the chancellor, grimly confident, 
“that my host shall have the making up 
of the reckoning at all.” 

“He may not submit to dictation,” 
suggested his highness. 

“Then he will be a greater fool than 
I take him for, seeing that this project 
is as much for his benefit as ours.” 

“Some. men,” the duke hazarded out 
of his somewhat limited experience, 
“would take unkindly to a forced mar- 
riage.” 

“Your highness uses a harsh word,” 
Rollmar observed, indifferently. 

“Perhaps. I was thinking of my 
daughter.” 

The chaneellor just checked a shrug. 
“Dukes’ daughters and beggars cannot 
be chocsers. But we have yet to learn 
that Princess Ruperta has occasion to 
bewail her particular lot.” 

“She is in an abominably false posi- 
tion. Prince Ludovic’s silence and in- 
difference would be galling enough to 
any woman’s pride. And Ruperta has, 
perhaps, more than her share.” 

The old minister gave a slight bow of 
assent. Crowned monarchs are not to 
- be contradicted gratuitously, even when 
they indulge in ‘self-disparagement. 

“The position is becoming intoler- 
able,” his highness continued. 

“Any hour may end it,” said Roll- 
mar, quietly. Then he added: “Surely 
you approve of the alliance, sire?” 

“Naturally.” Duke Theodor empha- 
sized the word with a nod which was 
intended to express the dignity which, 
in his conferences with his chancellor, 
was always provokingly elusive. “Of 
course it would be of untold advantage 
to both crowns. It is a most natural de- 
sire. The uniting of the two kingdoms 
would more than double their power 
and influence.” 

“It should increase them tenfold,” 
.said Rollmar, as repeating a cut-and- 
dried argument for his policy. “And 
not only their power but their wealth; 
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the development, more especially, of 
the natural wealth of the one by union 
with the labor of the other.” 

“Yes, yes,” snapped the duke, impa- 
tiently, almost petulantly. “That is our 
view. Our immediate concern, how- 
ever, is that of Ruperta and Prince Lu- 
dovic.” 

Rollmar smiled, and his smile seemed 
hardly to indorse the word concern. 

“Except to themselves, is it very 
material?” he asked, significantly. 

The duke tried to look resolute. “I 
have my. daughter’s happiness to think 
of, baron,” he protested. 

“Doubtless. So have I,” the other 
returned, imperturbably, “and am tak- 
ing the measures to secure it.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” the duke ad- 
mitted, pettishly, “but this state of af- 
fairs will not do so. We shall be a 
laughing stock.” 

“Let him laugh who wins.” 

“Ludovic’s conduct in ignoring the 
matter is an insult.” 

“We will not think so, much less say 
” 

“But others will.” 

“Others are not goin to marry him.” 
“Are we?” 

“Certainly; without fail; most as- 
suredly.” 

The duke rose and paced the room. 

“But how long is this state of things 
going to last, baron? You must re- 
member that Ruperta is not one to take 
kindly to the part of a puppet. She 
is a girl of spirit, and this wretched 
fellow, Ludovic, by his cavalier treat- 
ment, is rousing it in a way that threat- 
ens difficulties to our project. Can 
nothing be done? Where is the fel- 
low ?” 

“Nobody knows. 
would be I.” 

“T feel inclined,” said Theodor, 
working himself into a weak man’s pas- 
sion, “to throw over the whole affair. 
It would be the most dignified course.” 

“And the most foolish.” 

The king turned sharply at the blunt 
rejoinder. “Certainly not more foolish 
than we are showing ourselves at pres- 
ent.” 

Rollmar gave a great, audible sigh, 


SO. 


If anybody did, it 





























“Pardon me, sire. A thousand times 
worse, although I do not seem able to 
convince you of the fact. I may be so 
unfortunate as to differ in ideas from 
your highness, but my notion of foolish- 
ness would be to abandon a magnificent 
chance of imperial aggrandizement for 
the sake of taking umbrage at a boy’s 
want of manners. Ludovic is a fool; 
he may not know it, but we do; and 
when he sets his eyes for the first time 
on Princess Ruperta he will know it, 
too. The mischief is that they have 
taken it into their heads to dislike each 
other before they have ever met. But 
I anticipate little difficulty on that ac- 
count.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the duke, who 
refrained, in the rare opportunities af- 
forded him for so doing, from twitting 
his masterful minister with failure. 
“But you must first find your runaway 
bridegroom.” 

“T intend to find him,” Roilmar re- 
turned, quietly. 

“When found you may perhaps dis- 
cover a wife as well,” suggested Theo- 
dor, making the most of his temporary 
advantage. 

The chancellor smiled grimly, and 


Duke Theodor was going through his daily consultation with his chancellor. 











there was an ugly gleam in his dark, 
fierce eyes. “It would be a pity—more 
particularly for her,” he rejoined. “But 
as his bride would certainly not be of 
his own rank the position would pre- 
sent little difficulty.” 

The duke understood his words the 
more clearly as read by the pitiless light 
in his eyes. The talk was taking a turn 
which he always made a point of avoid- 
ing. If he was virtually governed by 
his astute old servant, and left him prac- 
tically a free hand, he would at least 
take no responsibility for, or cognizance 
of, his ruthlessly unscrupulous meth- 
ods. 

“At least we may take care that my 
daughter forms no undesirable attach- 
ment,” he said, somewhat feebly, to 
give a turn to the subject. 

“You may leave me to deal with such 
a contingency,” Rollmar said, drawing 
back his lips in a significant smile. 

“Ludovic’s unheard of conduct is 
enough to make a girl of spirit rebel.” 

“She may rebel,” Rollmar retorted, 
beginning to grow impatient. “We are 
prepared for rebellion. I think your 
highness’ hint can be referred to no 
actual cause?” 
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“No.” said the duke, weakly. “I 
know of no attachment. I only fear it.” 

“You need not fear it, sire,” replied 
Rollmar, with infinite meaning in his 
smile. ‘The favored lover’s life would 
be a very short one.” 


CHAPTER II. 
AT THE FORTUNE TELLER’S. 


The moonlit gables of the city threw 
a zigzag pattern on the cobble-paved 
streets, and brought alternately into 
view and obscurity the few passers-by, 
among whom were two women, who, 
hurrying along, seemed, by keeping as 
near as possible to the base of the tri- 
angular shadows, to shun observation. 
Recognition, indeed, would not have 
been easy, for the ample hoods of their 
gray cloaks were drawn well over their 
faces; only their figures and lightness 
of step told that they were young. As 
to their looks, there was, for the reason 
already given, no room for more than 
speculation. Close as they kept to- 
gether, but few words passed between 
them, and those scarcely above a whis- 
per. Of the people whom they met 
some turned to look after them in curi- 
osity, but, owing no doubt to their air 
of purposeful hurry, no man seemed to 
think it worth while to follow them— 
for some time, at least. 

Arrived at the fork where one street 
ran into two the women paused as if 
uncertain which to take. It was neces- 
sary to look up and read the names, 
and as they did so a man crossing the 
street caught a momentary glimpse of 
one of the upturned faces silhouetted 
against an oil lamp, which, by the an- 
gle of the distance, some yards away, 
was brought into a level with the girl’s 
head. He stopped, almost with a start, 
then crossing quickly to the shelter of 
a vestibule, waited till the girls resumed 
their way, then came out and followed 
them. 

They went, however, but a couple of 
hundred yards further. Before a house 
in a small, secluded plats they stopped 
and stood hesitating. On the door was 
a plate, where, by the light of a bluish 
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lamp which hung in the portico, could 
be read the one word ‘“Parabosco.” 
The courage of the two girls, if dimin- 
ished, soon returned in full force; they 
went boldly to the door, which at their 
approach opened silently and admitted 
them. The man who had followed them 
now paced up and down the platz in 
thoughtful indecision. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, 
alert and soldier-like; yet in the strong 
moonlight the face seemed much more 
than that of a mere city lounger; its 
beauty was intellectual, its distinction 
manifestly came from a sense of power, 
power in action united with gentleness 
of manner. That was the man’s at- 
traction, his easily imagined fascination, 
that sense of quiet, unobtrusive 
strength; the charm lay not in his mere 
features, but in the spirit behind them. 

Presently, as though his resolve was 
taken, he went up to the blue-lit door. 
An unseen hand opened it as before, and 
without a word he passed in. Mean- 
while the two girls had entered a room 
hung with dark velvet, on which were 
worked strange cabalistic devices. The 
air was subtly perfumed, and a light 
shining through a globe of blue crystal 
merely illuminated the room enough to 
enhance its character of mystery. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of this 
was the dead silence, a stillness that 
seemed to strike the visitors dumb with 
its almost appalling intensity. 

“I wish we had not come.” Fear 
forced out the whisper from one of the 
girls. 

“We cannot retreat now,” returned 
her companion, whose voice, scarcely 
above her breath, seemed scarcely to re- 
press a tremor. 

“T had no idea it was a place like 
this,” the other said, looking round with 
almost a shudder. “If they—he—the 
man should find out 

“He will, easily, if you chatter.” 

“Well,” persisted the irrepressible 
one, “this is not what I bargained for. 
I thought it. would be a piece of fun, 
but I don’t—oh!” 

Her talk was cut short by a woman, 
in Oriental dress, who had suddenly ap- 
peared and, holding the curtains aside, 
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was motioning the visitors to pass 
through. With a momentary hesitation 
they followed her gesture; and as they 
crossed a small anteroom a door in front 
of them swung open, admitting them to 
the presence of the fortune teller, to 
whom their curiosity had attracted 
them. The sanctum of this modern 
soothsayer was furnished with the usual 
stock in trade of his profession, objects 
calculated to inspire awe—or something 
worse—in the vulgar, and to throw a 
glamour of the supernatural over what, 
stripped of the mystic surroundings, 
would have been a commonplace per- 
sonality. The flamboyant chart of the 
heavens, the divining crystal, a- skull, 
the glowing brazier—all were there; 
and at a table, with a great parch- 
ment volume on it,sat the fortune teller. 
A sharp-eyed man with clean-shaven, 
cunning face, in which a.certain sug- 
gestion of intellectuality was spoiled by 
an expression resulting from the ha- 
bitual practice of roguery. 

The light was so arranged that it fell 
on the visitors, leaving the fortune 
teller in comparative obscurity, like a 
great spider in the corner of his web. 

“Ladies,” he said, in his professional 
phrase, with a well practiced trick of 
voice, unnatural and therefore calcu- 
lated to add to the air of the supernatu- 
ral, “you have come, I presume, to con- 
sult the stars and the oracles of the un- 
seen world whose humble interpreter I 
am. It is well; the time is propitious, 
the hour is golden.” 

Doubtless the emphasis he laid upon 
the last word was intended as a hint, 
for with that he pushed toward his 
clients a silver shell in which lay several 
coins. Each of the girls added a piece 
of gold, at which the eyes gleaming out 
of the semi-darkness seemed to give a 
flash of satisfaction. With that the 
soothsayer made a show of the tricks 
of his trade. He described figures 
with his wand; cast chemicals into 
the brazier, causing ghastly flames to 
leap and spirt; he took, perfunctorily 
indeed, an observation of the heavens 
and affected an invocative rapture. All 
this, however, did not last long, possi- 
bly because the performer may have re- 
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ceived an intimation that another visitor 
was waiting to consult him. But the 
farce was gone through with a gravity 
which did credit to the restraint be- 
hind that very mundane face. 

“Now will one of you ladies advance 
and place the lines of your hand under 
observation,” he said, in a tone of com- 
manding request. 

Still keeping her hood well over her 
face, one of the girls went forward to 
the table and extended her hand, a long, 
aristocratic hand of exquisite shape, a 
hand that even to a man less shrewd 
than the fortune teller must have re- 
vealed the station of its owner. Wheth- 
er indeed he had suspected the character 
of his visitors or not, the man glanced 
up from the hand with a sharp look o1 
inquiry at the half-concealed face. The 
scrutiny was but momentary; next in- 
stant he was bending with a magnify- 
ing glass over the outstretched palm. 
The time-honored jargon of the fortune 
teller was repeated; then the cards told 
the same tale with alluring variations, 
and the stars gave a confirmatory horo- 
scope. 

“Jupiter in conjunction with Venus 
points to a great—we might almost ven- 
ture to say a royal—marriage,” the seer 
pronounced, with professional glibness. 

“No, no, not that!” the girl ex- 
claimed, with a vehemence which star- 
tled the professor. “At least, I mean it 
is not certain, is it? It can be prevent- 
ed, it can be fought against?” =o 

The‘smile on the man’s face did not 
hide the look of intense curiosity with 
which he regarded her. 

“Fight against the stars?” he pro- 
tested, with a deprecating laugh. “You 
are a bold young lady to imagine that.” 

“Against the stars? No,” she re- 
turned, impetuously, “but against the 
powers here below that would coerce 
fate.” 

“The fate I have predicted,” rejoined 
the fortune teller, dryly, “‘is scarcely one 
which a woman would fight against.” 

“That may be,” the girl retorted, 
“but perhaps, Herr Professor, if your 
skill in divination were as great as is 
pretended you would hardly be sur- 
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prised at my distaste for the fate you 
have predicted.” 

The sharp eyes, with their keen. iri- 
descence, were fastened on her now in 
triumphant premeditation. 

“My skill scarcely deserves your 
sneer, madame,” he replied, repressing 
his thoughts. “It may be greater than 
you imagine or than I claim. Dare you 
challenge me to put it to the proof? 
Will you—it is no light test—will you 
look into the magic mirror ?” 

“Why should I?” the girl asked, half 
contemptuously. 

“Merely that your skepticism may see 
how far it is warranted. The mirror 
may confirm my verbal forecast,” he 
gave a shrug, “or not. Only I warn 
you that what you shall see there may 
not be agreeable.” 

The other girl, who had so far sat in- 
tently silent, rose and caught her com- 
panion’s arm. “No,” she urged, in a 
frightened whisper, ‘“‘do not look, I beg 
you. It may be terrible.” 

“Worse than the royal marriage?” 
the other exclaimed, with a scornful 
laugh. “I cannot stop halfway now. 
I have heard my fate, I must see its 
confirmation.” 

“As you will,” said the fortune teller, 
quietly, “but do not blame me should 
the result be displeasing.” 

“Show me, Herr Professor.” 

He rose. “For that,’ he said, “you 
must be here alone. Your friend may 
wait in the antechamber.” 

“You hear, Minna?” 

“No, no; it is not right. I will not 
leave you. Surely you have heard 
enough.” 

“No; I mean to see what this mirror 
has to show, What,” laughing, “did we 
come for but to know the future ?” 

The dark eyes were watching the two 
girls furtively out of the shadow, but 
their owner spoke no word of persua- 
sion. Doubtless his knowledge of hu- 
man nature told him that curiosity 
would prevail unaided. And so it was. 
The companion was forced reluctantly 
to leave them, and when the two were 
alone the fortune teller quietly slipped 
round and, under pretense of seeing 
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that the door was securely shut, slipped 
home its bolt. 

“Remove your hood,” he said, facing 
the girl. - 

“Tt is unnecessary,” she replied. “I 
came to see, not to be seen.” 

“Precisely,” the professor returned, 
with a sarcastic grin; “you thought to 
trifle with our sublime art—fancied even 
that we whose knowledge passes human 
comprehension were ignorant of the 
very identity of those who consulted 
us. You pay us a poor compliment, 
princess.” 

For a few moments there was silence 
as she stood, half fascinated, watching 
his glittering eyes. The light was on 
his face now, bringing out its Jewish 
cast, the lines of greed and cunning. If 
the face disquieted her she did not show 
it; she was too proud, too completely 
mistress of herself for that. Simply, 
with a slight inclination of the head, she 
accepted his protest, giving no sign of 
discomfiture at the word which pro- 
claimed her identity, merely saying, as 
though she were speaking to a servant: 

“Will you let me see what the mirror 
has to show ?” 

He was thinking, plotting rapidly as 
he watched her. “Surely, princess,” he 
said, with an affectation of humility, 
“the resources of my art are at your 
gracious disposal. Will you be seated 
till the moment of revelation arrives.” 

He turned and busied himself with 
certain preparations. Presently, with 
a gesture of warning, he drew aside 
a dark curtain and disclosed a deep-set 
mirror, the surface showing nothing but 
a dead, black reflection. Immediately it 
was disclosed, a vapor spread over and 
blurred the glass. 

The princess had risen and taken a 
step toward the mirror. Parabosco 
turned sharply as the vapor rose; there 
was evil intent in his face. 

“Princess,” he said, significantly, 
“you are not as ordinary inquirers are. 
The destinies of royal personages float 
in a higher plane, are woven in a grand- 
er frame than those of ordinary mortals. 
The rewards of divination must be pro- 
portionate.” 



























The man’s meaning was as obvious as 
his looks were evil. After a moment’s 
hesitation, she took out her purse and 
laid another gold piece upon the table. 
The man’s eyes remained fixed in their 
greed. 

“That is no price,” he said, bluntly, 
“for the revelation of a royal destiny.” 

“The rewards of divination, as you 
call them,” the princess replied, with 
quiet scorn, “seem to be governed not 
so much by proportion as by extortion. 
Here, I will give you no more.” 

As she spoke she laid a second gold 
coin beside the other. Parabosco took 
them up and turned to the mirror, still 
obscured by the rising vapor. Without 
looking back, he beckoned her to his 
side and, enjoining silence by a gesture, 
pointed to the recess. Gradually the 
film became less dense, till at length it 
was so attenuated that the black reflec- 
tion was once more visible. The pro- 
fessor recited something resembling an 
incantation—once more the vapor swept 
across the glass, and as it rolled away a 
picture became faintly apparent. Stand- 
ing erect, Parabosco signed to his com- 
panion to look closely into the mirror. 
As she bent forward to see through the 
tantalizing mist, the dim picture grew 
clearer, till she could make out its sub- 
ject: the interior of a church; a priest 
at the altar; before him a bride and 
bridegroom, the man in a splendid uni- 
form. It was all indistinct and remained 
but a few seconds, being instantly ob- 
scured by a fresh cloud of vapor. 

“You saw?” Parabosco asked. 

“Very little. The faces were hid- 
den.” 

“Was that less than you—bargained 
for, princess?” he returned, sarcastic- 
ally. “The lady was yourself.” 

“How do I know that?” 

“The mirror shows the fate of none 
but the gazer.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“By no means. It was hardly worth 
while to be shown that, except that it 
has confirmed what I have already pre- 
dicted. Look,” he exclaimed, pointing 


with a swift gesture to the mirror, “the 
There is fate behind 


vapor is agitated ! 
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it; the great crisis, the real story, doubt- 
less, of your life. Dare you read it?” 

“Indeed I dare,” she answered, half 
mockingly, as though she had begun to 
see through the charlatan’s trick. “Do 
not delay ; I have no time to waste.” 





Arrived at the fork, they paused. 


Her words were unfortunate, sug- 
gesting to him that for the time she was 
in his power. “You must give me a 
larger fee, princess,’ he demanded, 
sharply. “Look! Quickly, before the 
charm dissolves.” 

“T will give you nothing more,” she 
replied, firmly. 

“Then I will close the mirror, and the 
chance will be gone forever. See! 
Even now it may be too late,” he cried, 
in pretended excitement. “It is to see 
your fate for good or ill. Give me your 
purse. Quick! Your jewels—it is 
worth all that and more!” 

She had drawn back and stood facing 
him steadily. “I will give you nothing 
more, I tell you,” she said, resolutely. 
“Your conjuring tricks have been al- 
ready overpaid.” 











“Tricks?” he screamed. ‘You dare 
to blaspheme our sublime art and mys- 
teries. You know not the risk you run, 
how near the brink of deadly horror you 
stand. You shall see your destiny. The 
fates are not to be invoked lightly. You 
came here to know the future; you shall 
know it, and shall pay for the knowl- 
edge.” 

The design of intimidation and ex- 
tortion was manifest now in all its vul- 
gar brutality, but the quack had in his 
victim, although a woman, one of char- 
acter and spirit. 

“Not one kreutzer more,” she in- 
sisted. “I have had enough of this non- 
sense and your rudeness. Show me the 
way out of this place.” 

“Not till you have satisfied my just 
demands,” he returned, with an ugly 
look of menace. “The revelation has 
been invoked for you, and you shall pay 
for it whether you lock or not.” 

She took a step toward the door. He 
sprang forward and intercepted her. 

“Not so, princess. You go not till 
you give what I demand.” 

Mortified as she was at having put 
herself in the man’s power, and at risk- 
ing the discovery of her identity, which 
was sure to excite his greed, still she 
never lost her presence of mind. 

“You will let me go at once, fellow,” 
she said, haughtily, “or it will be the 
worse for you.” 

But he judged shrewdly that it might 
be the worse for him in any event. 
“You will pay me to the utmost of your 
power or it will be the worse for you,” 
he retorted. “I am sorry to have to 
speak to you bluntly, princess, but ne- 
cessity cannot dance attendance on fine 
speeches or miss golden opportunities, 
eh?” 

For a moment she deliberated on the 
simplest way out of a false position, 
false enough and to most women terri- 
fying, although her high spirit ignored 
its danger. Distasteful as it was to 


make terms with the ruffian, it yet 
seemed the most sensible way. A scan- 
dal would be hateful to her proud spirit, 
and then there was Chancellor Rollmar 
to consider. 
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“I am content to pay for my folly 
in coming to this den of jugglery,” she 
said, composedly. “I will give you two 
gold ducats beyond what you have al- 
ready extorted.” 

“I must have more than that,” he de- 
manded, threateningly. ‘What? Five 
ducats all told? It is absurd. Prin- 
cesses do not come to me every day.” 

As she spoke he seized her purse and 
thrust it into the folds of his gown. 
“Now, your jewels, my princess; they 
are trifles to you but much to me. 
Come! Don’t force my need to ex- 
treme measures. Pay your ransom, and 
then you shall go.” 

Her hood was thrown back now, dis- 
closing the proud beauty of her face in 
its defiant indignation. The lips were 
set in unutterable contempt and loath- 
ing. It was the first great indignity 
she had ever suffered; but if the situa- 
tion brought its. inevitable fear, it was 
repressed behind the steady, scornful 
eyes. Parabosco could not meet the 
look, could not raise his greedy eyes 
beyond the diamond at her breast. 

“You shall pay for this, you ruffian,” 
she said, between her teeth. 

“T care not,” he retorted, ‘“‘so that you 
pay first. Hand over your jewels, or 
must I take them?” 

In her determination she glanced 
round as though for a weapon of de- 
fense, but none was available. Inter- 
preting her look, the man sprang for- 
ward and clutched her wrist, at the 
same time endeavoring to force the 
rings from her fingers. It was the fel- 
low’s brutal touch that now, for the 
first time, beat down her courage and 
extorted a cry for help. 

“Minna!” she called, desperately. 
“Minna! Come! Quickly!” 

“Tt is useless to call,” the fellow pro- 
tested, as he struggled to open her 
clinched hand. “Your friend cannot 
hear you. You had best be quiet. So!” 

Failing to force back her fingers, he 
had seized her brooch and torn it from 
her bodice. 

“Minna! Help!” she cried, putting 
her strength against her assailant’s in a 
fierce effort to regain her jewel. 























The handle of the door was tried and 
rattled. 

“Your friend cannot come to you,” 
the professor laughed. “Better be rea- 
sonable, and PZ 

With a resounding thud and snap the 
door was sent flying open and a man 
appeared in the opening; the young 
man who had followed the princess to 
the house, and who now took in the 
scene with a frown, under which Pro- 
fessor Parabosco manifestly quailed. 

“What does this mean, ruffian?’ he 
demanded. Receiving no reply, the 
young man turned to the princess with 
a bow. 

“May I ask you, madame?” 

Save for the flush on her face, she 
seemed to have’ regained her habitual 
composure. “T:his man, this charlatan 
whom I foolishly came to consult, has 
robbed me,” she answered. 

“Robbed you?” As he turned to the 
quack-salver his face, which had soft- 
ened, resumed its stern expression. Be- 
hind him were now two anxious specta- 
tors of the scene, the princess’ compan- 
ion, Minna, and the woman—his wife, 
perhaps—who acted as usher to the for- 
tune teller. 

“Not rol bed,” the fellow cried, in de- 
fiant reply to the look. “The lady has 
availed herself of the most transcendent 
mysteries of our art, and refuses ade- 
quate recompense.” 

He had dropped into the jargon of 
his calling, and his tone fell from blus- 
ter to complaint. 

“You take a somewhat unmannerly 
way of enforcing your demands,” the 
other observed, sarcastically. “I will 
take a leaf out of your book. Restore 
at once to this lady what you have taken 
from her.” 

The professor gave a grin of cunning 
defiance. 

“Tf I tell you who this lady is,” he re- 
turned, with a malignant look at the 
princess, who had meanwhile drawn 
over her face the hood and cloak which 
the struggle had thrown off, “you may 
think, my good sir, that I am not un- 
reasonably paid.” 

The veiled threat was significant, but 
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before any possible effect could be ap- 
parent, the young officer quietly took 
the wind out of the other’s sails. 

“T am as well aware of this lady’s 
identity as you can be, Master Quack- 


salver,” he said. “Now, as her high- 
ness cannot wish to stay here longer, 
you will at once restore what you have 
taken.” 

Parabosco hesitated. The diamond 
ornament was worth many a week’s in- 
come to him, and his game in that city 
was up. Quietly, but with intensely sig- 
nificant action, the young man drew his 
sword. The jewel was not to be kept; 
Parabosco ‘suddenly tossed it on the 
table. 

The other man took it up in surprise. 
“That?” he exclaimed. “You filched 
that, you scoundrel, to pay for your 
hocus-pocus! Princess, your brooch.” 
He placed it in het hand with a bow al- 
most of homage. 

“T thank you, sir,” she said, simply, 
and so coolly that under the circum- 
stances the words sounded almost un- 
gracious. 

“That is not all, perhaps?” 

“He took my purse.” 

“The purse!” demanded the officer. 

“It was my fee.” 

“The purse!” 

It fell with a sharp ring on the table, 
and was presented to its owner as the 
brooch had been. 

“T am, indeed, grateful, sir,” she said, 
this time with more animation, as 
though sensible of seeming ungracious. 
“This man had been already well paid 
for his trickery. I had given him five 
gold ducats.” 


“Under compulsion, princess, I 
fear?” 
“Perhaps. But I am satisfied.” 


“Then he must return at least four.” 





“No, let him keep them. I must pay 
for my foolish escapade.” 
“As you will, princess. Bu i 


“Will you add to your service by es- 
corting me out of this place?” 

“T am honored, princess.” He stepped 
aside, and she moved toward the door. 
“May I say a word to this fellow, high- 
ness?” he begged. 
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“Is it necessary ?” 

“Only to warn him that if he sees 
daylight in this place to-morrow, it will 
be through the bars of the town prison.” 

The professor evidently thought it 
very probable; at least he did not dis- 
pute the contingency, and in a few mo- 
ments his three visitors were outside in 
the street. : 

“Oh, princess, what a horrible adven- 
ture!” cried the impressionable Minna. 

“What an amazing piece of folly!” 
her mistress corrected, with a little shud- 
der of self-reproach. ‘One can scarce- 
ly blame the wretched man for trying 
to take advantage of it.” She turned 
to the young man. “Let me thank you 
again, sir, for having rescued us from 
an awkward predicament. It was a 
foolish whim that led us into it, but we 
had heard a wonderful account of the 
fortune teller, and one gets tired of be- 
ing always sensible.” 

The explanation seemed wrung from 
her. The constraint of her tone, from 
which a touch of haughtiness was not 
absent, showed that the speaker was 
not accustomed to apologize or account 
for her actions. But here the intoler- 
able humiliation of a false position 
made it imperative. 

“A very natural curiosity, princess,” 
he replied, with a smile. “And the acci- 
dent of the fellow’s rudeness was hard- 
ly to have been foreseen. It is very 
hard,” he continued, with what seemed, 
perhaps, a strange temerity, “that those 
in exalted positions should be debarred 
from most of the fun and adventures 
of life.” Seeming to recollect himself, 
he added, with a deferential bow, “I am 
truly favored at having been permitted 
to rescue your highness from an em- 
barrassing situation.” 

She had moved away, but now, as 
by an afterthought, turned back. “I 
may ask who has rendered me this serv- 
ice?” 

“T am honored, princess. My name is 
Lieutenant Ludovic von Bertheim.” 

“You live in this city?” 

“No; I am at present a wanderer. 
My home is in Beroldstein.” 


“Ah, in Beroldstein.” The name 
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seemed to awaken thoughts which were 
hardly pleasant, but she dismissed them 
with a little inward, careless laugh. 
“Well, good-night, Herr Lieutenant, 
and many thanks. I hope there is no 
need to ask you not to speak of this 


-affair.” 


Her manner was a curious mixture of 
coldness and a sense of duty, which told 
her that she owed her defender some 
graciousness. 

“There is no need, princess,” he an- 
swered, gravely. “You may trust my 
honor.” 

For the first time there was manifest 
interest in the look which read his face. 
“TI am sure of it. Again, good-night,” 
she said. 

“But’—with an imploring gesture— 
“your highness will not refuse my es- 
cort to the palace? It is late and gi 

She cut him short. “You are good, 
but an escort is unnecessary. It is not 
far ; we are two, and we know our way.” 

With innate good sense he divined an 
obvious objection to his proposal. “I 
may at least follow at a distance till I 
see that your highness is safe,” he 
urged. 

“As you please,” she replied, coldly. 
“Come, Minna,” and the two hurried 
on. 

Von Bertheim followed, near enough 
for protection, too distant for remark 
or scandal. Save a few curious glances, 
nothing more was encountered, and 
presently the lieutenant saw them arrive 
in safety at one of the private doors of 
the palace. At the distance—some fifty 
paces, which he had punctiliously pre- 
served—he stopped and watched, hop- 
ing, perhaps, for a parting sign from 
the princess; but she went in quickly, 
without turning her head in his direc- 
tion. Her companion, however, looked 
the watcher thought she 
signaled to him. As she lingered he 
hurried forward. 

“Good-night,’ she said, with a de- 
mureness which was obviously not quite 
natural. “The princess thanks you 
again. And, oh,” she added, with a 
burst of more characteristic eagerness, 
“vou will not breathe a word of this 




















folly, will you, Herr Lieutenant? It 
would be terrible for us all. The prin- 
cess trusts to your honor.” 

Although it was more likely that the 
exhortation was 
rather prompted 
by her own 
fears than by a 
message from 
her _ mistress, 
Von _ Bertheim 
replied, gravely: 
od “aii SOT Try 
that the princess 
should deem it 
necessary to 
mention it not 
twice, but once 
even.” 

“On,” she 
protested, hasti- 
ly, ‘“‘it- is my 
fault. Her high- 
ness has every 
confidence in 
your chivalry. 
It was lucky,” 
she laughed, 
with an admir- 
ng gelance. 
“Good-night.” 

The door 
closed _ upon 
her and _ he 
turned away. 
“Lucky ?” he re- 
peated. “Yes; 
but how will the 
luck turn out? 
Ah, yes, it was a fortunate chance; even 
if the luck stop there.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


Ludovic von Bertheim walked back 
now through the nearly deserted streets 
toward the heart of the city. Small 
wonder was it that his manner was pre- 
occupied, his face set in characteristic 
thought. The last hour had brought 


him an adventure such as might befall 
the lot of few men, even in days when 
manners were freer, life less circum- 
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scribed, and adventures more plentiful. 
Judged from his expression, the train 
of his thought led to very complex con- 
siderations ; there was doubt, there was 
pleasure, anger, 
exultation; 


doubt again— 
ever recurring— 
the whole 


capped and 
bound by deter- 
mination. Once 
he stopped and, 
turning, stood 
looking at the 
moon - bathed 
towers of the 
palacee Only 
for a, moment 
or two, till an 
impatient  ges- 
ture swung him 
round and sent 
him again on his 
way. 

He had not 
gone far, how- 
ever, when he 
was roused from 
his abstraction 
by a hubbub in 
the street. Re- 
calling his mind 
to his surround- 
ings, he saw, un- 
der the half ex- 
tinguished lights 
of an inn ad- 
joining a play- 
house, an excited group round what 
seemed to be two quarreling men. To 
avoid the vulgar obstruction, he crossed 
the street and walked quickly on. He 
had not gone more than a hundred paces 
when there came up behind him the 
sound of running footsteps. A man, 
bareheaded, and with a naked sword in 
his hand, was flying as though for his 
life. The fellow wore military dress, 
and instead of, as his pace and condition 
suggested, panting with fear, he laughed 
as he ran. His whole appearance was 
so extraordinary that Ludovic, standing 
one side to let him pass, could not help 
saying: “What is the matter, friend?” 


“Come! Quickly !” 














The man checked his speed and gave 
a searching look at his questioner. 
“Come!” he cried, catching Ludovic’s 
sleeve and trying to drag him on. “Get 
me out of this, for the love of Heaven. 
Come, or I am a dead man!” 
There was no fear in the fellow’s 


face; indeed, he seemed to take his situ- ° 


ation as a joke, but his appeal was some- 
how so irresistible, that Ludovic found 
himself hurrying on by his side. 

They had not gone far, however, 
when sounds of pursuit were heard. 

“They are after us still, the dogs,” 
the man panted. ‘This comes of mak- 
ing myself cheap. with canaille and 
crossing swords with a cowardly bully.” 

“You have run a man through?” 
Ludovic asked. 

“Something like it. No; he ran him- 
self onto my point, clumsy brute. But 
I doubt not it is a hanging matter. 
Don’t empty your lungs any lower on 
my account, friend. It is not worth it. 
I am obliged for your company, but we 
will part here. Perhaps we may meet 
again in the next world; it is not likely 
in this.” 

In spite of his devil-may-care speech, 
there was a refinement about the man 
which rather interested Ludovic in him. 
The signs of pursuit were now uncom- 
fortably near. “No, no,” he urged, 
quickly. “You must not be taken like 
this, man. You know the Jena Platz?” 

“Well?” 

“Take this key; it will open the door 
of number eleven. I will throw these 
people off the scent and join you pres- 
ently. Quick! Down there! It will 
take you straight.” 

With a gasp of thanks the man darted 
off down the street, so narrow that its 
high houses screened all moonlight from 
its roadway. Ludovic ran on along the 
wider thoroughfare at a pace which al- 
lowed the pursuers to draw well in sight 
of him. As he came into view they 
gave tongue like hounds; he sped on at 
a leisurely swing; they, with the zest of 
following an imagined blood trail, came 
on now with a rush, caught him and 
prepared to pull him down. But as he 
turned and faced them they saw that he 
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was the very contrast of their man. 
They howled with disappointment. 

“Where is he? You have seen him 
running, the big fellow? He has killed 
aman. Which way did he take?” 

“I saw him, yes; and ran after him. 
But his legs were better than mine, and 
I lost sight of him in this street. You 
will catch him if you do not waste time. 
He cannot be far away.” 

One or two grumbled and looked sus- 
picious, but the more ardent man-hunt- 
ers ran on, and the spirit of the chase 
was contagious. It was clear as the 
flooding moonlight that Ludovic was 
not the man nor one of his feather. He 
was left alone. 

Without loss of time he turned his 
steps toward his lodging in the Jena 
Platz. His new acquaintance had not 
only found an asylum, but had made 
himself quite at home therein; his com- 
fortable attitude suggested nothing of 
a fugitive taking sanctuary. However, 
he received his host and preserver with 
a hearty expression of gratitude. 

“You drew the dogs off cleverly; it 
was a good deed,” he remarked, with 
the glib coolness of a man whose wits 
and muscles have kept him going in an 
adventurous world; ‘‘a good deed, and 
one that will be recompensed elsewhere 
better than I can ever hope to repay it. 
You have a snug billet here; ah, well, it 
is my own fault if it is better than I 
have been familiar with of late. Your 
face is unfamiliar, sir,” scrutinizing him 
coolly. “No matter for that. It is the 
face I would have wagered on for a 
handsome action. You are new to this 
precious city of peacocks and kites, with 
the big vulture hovering over all?” 

“You mean the chancellor? Yes. I 
have been here but a week. I come from 
Brax-Beroldstein.” 

“Ah! That’s a fine, bold land, with 
hot-headed men and pretty, women. 
Yes; I have loved and fought there— 
as in a good many lands besides. But, 
in truth, I began to find the climate of 
your Beroldstein a trifle too warm for 
my complexion. I never could keep out 
of the blaze, you understand; it takes 
a sober fool to walk always on the 
shady side, and, though I may have 























folly enough and to spare, sobriety is a 
vice I cannot confess to.” 

“Then you are just as well out of 
Beroldstein.” Ludovic laughed. “Will 
you fill a glass now? You may stand 
in need of re- 
freshment after 
your late exer- 
tion.” 

He pointed to 
a side table, on 
which decanters 
stood. His vis- 
itor showed no 
backwardness in 
pouring out a 
glass of spirits 
and tossing it 
off. 

“Ah, yes,” he 
observed, with a 
meditative 
smack of the 
lips; “it was a 
ticklish | affair. 
Always a wom- 
an; that is my 
experience, and 
I have tossed 
about the world 
enough to speak 
of its tides and 
currents, squalls 


and _ tempests 
with authority. 
Look now:.- at 
the play to-night 
—an  infernally 
silly piece—a 
girl laughed at 
me. Could I 


help that? Or laughing back? The 
play was dull and the girl was pretty. 
What would you have? I am no priest 
to look like a saint and think like a devil. 
Well, our interchange of courtesies 
seemed to give offense to a smart fellow 
with a hawk’s eye and a rabbit’s heart, 
who wanted to monopolize the lady’s 
glances. Was it my fault again if she 
preferred to look at my shock head than 
at his wonderful moustachios turned up 
to his eyes? The less my deserts, the 
greater my gratitude. And this brave 
fellow, like many another, mistook grat- 
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itude for love. Anyhow, he grew con- 
sumedly jealous, and when the play was 
over and I was ready to escort the lady 
through the crowd, he tried to jostle me 


away. Jostle me!” He laughed, mer- 


rily scornful. “Me, who have fought 
in half the countries in Europe; whose 
sword and a stout heart and arm behind 
it—pardon a passing boast—are my 
stock in trade. Naturally I did not give 
way, never yet quailed before a pair of 
fierce moustachios—pah! Albrecht von 
Ompertz frightened of a tuft of hair!— 
and never shall. He had to carry it 
boldly before the lady, and when two 
men are bold and not agreed, why—it 
means cold steel. He waited for me by 
the tavern, mad with rage and jealousy, 
or—well, poor fellow, they will never 
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trouble him again in this world. And 
so I have brought my neck uncom fort- 
ably near the hempen cravat. It was 
only when my point stuck in that I re- 
membered the new decree against brawl- 
ing. Well, what’s done is done; one 
cannot blow the fire with burst bellows 
or get a dance out of a fellow with a 
skewered lung.” He drained off an- 
other glass of spirits; his situation 
seemed to affect him as little as though 
it were but the loss of a few pieces at 
play. 

“Von Ompertz, then, is your name?” 
Ludovic asked. 

“Add captain,” the other replied, with 
a mock bow and a flourish. “Devotedly 
at your service; I would say everlasting- 
ly did not that seem a big word from 
a man who has but a few more breath- 
ing hours before him. But for those 
you can command me, and what is 
more to the point, my sword.” He took 
it up from the couch on which he had 
thrown it, and glanced down the blade. 
“Don Moustachios’ hot blood has bub- 
bled away, it seems. Ah, this good lit- 
tle fellow and I have been through some 
tight squeezes, I tell you; some warm 
encounters, official and private, for per- 
sonal considerations and for imperial 
motives. I have held commissions in 
pretty well half the states of Europe.” 

“A free lance, captain?” 

“Just so.” He threw his arms out 
and then pushed back the shock of hair 
that fell across one side of his face like 
a half-drawn curtain. 

“T love two things in a lesser degree, 
but they are comparative trifles, as my 
old General Freiherr von Arentberg 
observed after Schweidnitz, when he 
heard that a church full of people had 
been fired and its contents roasted. Yes, 
I have a keen nose for a quarrel, inter- 
national or individual, and it is worth 


_something to be free to follow one’s 
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sympathies, although that usually means 
enlisting on the weaker side. Well, if 
it is all over now, I’ve lived my life, and 
with plenty of pepper to spice it.” 

All through Captain von Ompertz’s 
voluble talk his host had been quietly 
observing him with amused _ interest. 
“You must get away, captain,” he said. 
“A man of your resource and experi- 
ence is surely not going to hang about 
and be taken.” 

“Not if I can help it,” the other re- 
plied, cheerfully. “But get away is 
easier to say than to do in this country, 
where Rollmar, the old spider, has his 
feelers out on every side. It is nothing 
but a big net, sir. We can move about, 
but we cannot fly, and when he wants 
to be down on us the spider moves 
quickest.” 

“And you, devotee of freedom, stay 
here,” laughed Ludovic. 

Ompertz gave a shrug. “The place 
is lively and is a good point from which 
to scan the horizon for a war cloud. 
And now—donnerwetter! what the devil 
did that fool with the moustachios want 
to draw on me for?” 

It was arranged that Captain von 
Ompertz should stay there in hiding till 
a chance occurred to get away in safety. 
His host left him comfortably stretched 
on a couch with a cloak wrapped round 
him. But when, in the early morning, 
Ludovic entered the room his guest of 
the previous night had vanished, leav- 
ing only a few hurriedly scrawled lines 
of apology: “I am none the less grateful 
because I cannot be a burden to you. 
The chance of escape over the net is as 
fair to-day as it will be to-morrow, and 
I hate suspense. If I get clear away 
you shall hear from me—though I 
know not your name—if not, you will 
assuredly hear of me. A _ thousand 
thanks from your grateful servant, A. 
¥. 
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‘‘With malice towards none.’’ 
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Lawson’s attacks on life insurance are false. 
: article the statements he has made upon this subject are = 
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T is a good rule for a 
man who undertakes a 
deliberate misrepresen- 
tation of facts to min- 
gle his falsehood with 
a sufficient leaven of 
truth to make possible 
a reasonably graceful means of retreat. 

About the most hopeless sort of folly 
is that which prompts a falsifier to 
make a be'tu, unqualified and specific 
statement of fact which is susceptible 
of prompt and complete refutation. 

These reflections are suggested by 
the attempts of Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, to involve the life insurance 
companies of the United States in the 
operations of what he calls the “Sys- 
tem,” of which he says they are the in- 
‘struments in its excursions in frenzied 
finance. If Mr. Lawson had been con- 
tent with his general statement that the 
resources of the life insurance com- 
panies were “at the mercy of the vo- 
taries of frenzied finance,” the undoubt- 
ed truths he has told in relating his 
story of Amalgamated might have suc- 
ceeded in carrying conviction as to his 
hints about these companies; at any 
rate, it might have been much more 
difficult to persuade people that they 
were not true. 

But Mr. Lawson’s sense of pictur- 
esque effects betrayed him into attempt- 
ing too much. In his anxiety to startle 
his willing audience by his discovery 
to them of a tremendous financial con- 
spiracy he thought it necessary to in- 








clude in his “System” not only the 
Standard Oil Company and the banks 
‘but all the enormous resources of the 
life insurance companies as well, and 
for a time the picture proved to be suf- 
ficiently impressive to satisfy even him- 
self. 

His first mistake was made when he 
began to give specifications, something 
which a really shrewd and adroit falsi- 
fier never does. By doing so, however, 
he has laid all people who want the 
truth on this’subject under an obliga- 
tion, for by drawing attention to this 
important matter he has made possible 
a much wider circulation of the exact 
facts. And in the interests of the peo- 
ple at large it is necessary that these 
facts should be as widely known as 
possible, for inasmuch as life insurance 
has hitherto been justly looked upon as 
one of the most effective and one of the 
most secure methods of making pro- 
vision for the family, it is of the high- 
est importance that the wage earners of 
the country should know whether or 
not there are risks attending it respect- 
iag which they have been kept in igno- 
rance. 

We wish to reiterate, with special 
emphasis, what was said in the fore- 
word to these articles concerning the 
limitations we have imposed upon our- 
selves in this discussion of the Lawson 
articles on ‘Frenzied Finance.” With 
the truth or falsity of his statements 
about Amalgamated -Copper, Bay State 
Gas, the Standard Oil Company and the 








banks and their alleged associates, in- 
dividual and corporate, we will have 
nothing to do, except in so far as he 
attempts to connect life insurance with 
the “System.” So far as we know, they 
may be true or false, but they do not 
directly affect the interests with which 
we are dealing in these articles, which 
“are especially designed for the infor- 
mation of plain people respecting the 
safeguarding of their surplus earn- 
ings.” 

We propose here to take up Mr. 
Lawson’s specifications about life in- 
surance and place beside each one of 
them the particular fact or set of facts 
bearing upon his assertions; his infer- 
ences and deductions will be subjected 
to the same treatment. 

But it will be as well at the outset 
to call attention to a couple of general 
statements, because they throw some 
light upon what he undertook to prove. 

In his foreword he said: “The sav- 
ings of the people and the public funds 
of the government . . . in insur- 
ance companies, are always at the abso- 
lute service and mercy of the votaries 
of- frenzied finance.?’ Later, referring 
to the National City. Bank of New 
York, the New York Life Insurance 
Company and the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, he says: ““Nor must it 
be supposed for one minute that the in- 
surance company and the Boston bank 
I have used for illustrations are any dif- 
ferent from scores and scores of their 
kind which are as absolutely ‘steered’ 
in their operations by the National City 
Bank of New York as the National City 
Bank is absolutely ‘steered’ by its presi- 
dent, James Stillman, or as James Still- 
man is absolutely ‘steered’ by ‘Standard 
Oil,’ the Private Thing, or as ‘Standard 
Oil,’ the Private Thing, is absolutely 
‘steered’ by its supreme heads, Henry 
H. Rogers, William Rockefeller and 
John D. Rockefeller.” 

From this he would have it under- 
stood, of course, that the billions of 
dollars of assets of the ‘scores and 
scores” of life insurance companies are 
absolutely under the control of Henry 
H. Rogers, William Rockefeller and 
John D. Rockefeller, a condition of 
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things which is highly important—if 
true. It is, at any rate, a picture de- 
signed to stimulate the imagination; as 
a piece of fiction it would be a success, 
unless, indeed, it were rejected as “un- 
convincing.” 

But what evidence has Mr. Lawson 
offered in support of the statements we 
have quoted? The charge that he 
makes amounts to a charge of con- 
spiracy, conspiracy involving a crimi- 
nal breach of trust. If the officers of 
the insurance companies were indicted 
upon the complaint of Mr. Lawson, 
some sort of proof of their guilt would 
be demanded. Does he think that their 
conviction could be secured on what 
he offers as evidence? 

It will be interesting and instructive 
to see what he has produced by way of 
evidence. 

First of all we will deal with his 
comment on one of the investments of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and quote his own words. He is 
speaking of the four per cent. bonds of 
the Northern Pacific-Great Northern- 
C. B. & Q. railroads, "led collateral 
fours, of which the New York Life 
held, for investment, eleven million 
three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, market value, and says: 
“Now, these bonds are nothing more 
nor less than Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy stock of par value of one hun- 
dred dollars per share, which were pur- 
chased by individuals, and ‘bonds’ is- . 
sued against them at two hundred dol- 
lars per share. (Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern stock in about the same 
proportion.) In the sense in which the 
public look upon the old bonds of rail- 
roads, this ‘bond’ is no more a bond 
than it is a government bond. It is 
nothing more nor less than a_ stock 
security.” 

This statement was made to refute 
the statement of the New York Life 
that it owned ro stock of any kind, 
and that its funds were invested solely 
in approved bonds and in real estate 
mortgages. 

Now he says that these securities are 
not bonds at all, but “nothing more nor 
less than a stock security.” But the 















fact is the direct opposite of this, for 
nobody before Mr. Lawson _ ever 
thought of questioning the character of 
these, or any other similar securities, as 
bonds. Debenture bonds, such as these, 
are bought by investors, dealt in in the 
stock exchanges and loaned upon by 
banks, as bonds; the interest on them 
must be paid before a cent in dividends 
to stockholders can be declared; the 
principal would have to be paid, in case 
of the failure of the railroads, before 
the stockholders could get a penny; 
they are a direct lien upon the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern rail- 
roads. The net earnings of both these 
railroads are pledged to the payment 
of interest, and if either should default 
the other would become liable. If space 
permitted; the text of the bond itself 
and of the indenture under which it 
was issued could be quoted in support 
of these statements, and if any reader 
of SmitH’s MaGAZzINeE still has any 
doubt upon this point, the proof will be 
supplied to him upon application to the 
publishers. 

It ought to be said in addition that 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is not in a position to invest its 
funds in stocks of any kind. Not only 
do its own by-laws provide that the 
company shall not “make any loan or 
investments in what are commonly 
known as industrial enterprises, nor 
shall this company invest in nor loan 
on stocks,” but it is expressly forbidden 
by the Prussian Government, under 
whose supervision it conducts its busi- 
ness, to do so. And the Prussian in- 
surance laws and supervision are the 
most stringent in the world. 

Our readers can judge for them- 
selves whether, admitting the truth of 
Mr. Lawson’s statement regarding 
these bonds, it can be regarded as any 
evidence of his charge of a criminal 
breach of trust on the part of the com- 
pany’s officers. If it is not true, it is a 
particularly stupid falsehood, because it 
raises a new and entirely irrelevant 
question. 

Another statement of the same char- 
acter, but even more stupid because the 
contrast between the statement and the 
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truth is more direct and more easily 
grasped, is the following: 

“All policy holders of the New York 
Life, in accepting a policy, sign away 
their rights in the form of a proxy (by 
which a policy holder parts with his 
right to vote for officers) which runs 
to the president, John A. McCall. All 
those in the Mutual Life do the same 
through a proxy which runs to Presi- 
dent McCurdy, and the Equitable Life’s 
control lies in the one hundred thou- 
sand dollars of capital stock which is 
almost entirely owned by the men who 
elect themselves to control and manage 
the company.” 

Now, this matter of proxies is regu- 
lated, not by the companies nor their 
officers, but by the law of the State of 
New York, and every company doing 
business in the State, whether incor- 
porated in New York or not, must com- 
ply with its provisions. 

The law regulating the use of prox- 
ies is found in section twenty-one of 
the General Corporation Law of New 
York. That part of it relating to 
mutual life insurance companies is in 
substance as follows: 

Every member entitled to a vote 
may vote by proxy. Every proxy must 
be in writing, and is revocable at the 
pleasure of.the person making it. All 
proxies expire eleven months from date 
of execution unless the member shall 
have specified therein the length of time 
it is to continue in force, which shall 
be for a limited period. No regular life 
insurance company doing business in 
New York State includes a proxy 
power either in its application or the 
policy issued thereupon. All proxies 
are separate instruments, and are re- 
vocable at will, as stated. 

If it could be proved that a person 
who accepts a policy in a life insur- 
ance company surrenders, by virtue of 
that act, to the president or any other 
officer of that company, his right to 
participate in the management of its af- 
fairs, there might be more substantial 
ground for some of the Lawson 
charges. But so long as it remains the 
fact that the policy holder is amply pro- 
tected in this right by law; that he 
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has it in his power at any time to re- 
voke a proxy once given, and that he 
cannot, even if he would, part with his 
right except for a limited period, life 
insurance officials must continue to be 
sensible of the restrictions which this 
imposes upon them. 

We come a little nearer to something 
like evidence when we consider a case 
of which Mr. Lawson says: “If in all 
the histories of the wild-cats of wild- 
catteries of Wall Street a wilder case 
of ‘frenzied finance’ can be discovered, 
I don’t know it.” 

We will take the facts as he states 
them; he uses them to illustrate his 
statement that the New York Life, Mu- 
tual Life and Equitable are “links in the 
chain of the ‘System’—necessary links 
in the device by which dollars are 
‘made’—by which the savings of the 
people are sucked from the people to 
the ‘System,’ the ‘Private Things.’”’ . 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany created the New York Security 
& Trust Company, with a capital of 
one million dollars and a surplus of five 
hundred thousand dollars. The trust 
company prospered, and in the regular 
course of its business as a trust com- 
pany loaned money to the New Hamp- 
shire Traction Company, which also 
prospered. ‘Then came a time when 
the directors of the New York Life In- 
surance Company decided to dispose of 
their stock in the trust company, and 
did so to a syndicate composed of their 
own members, headed by John D. 
Rockefeller, at eight hundred dollars 
per share.” Afterward the stock went 
to one thousand .three hundred per 
share, and subsequently fell to six hun- 
dred dollars. We are entitled to draw 
the obvious conclusion that by selling 
when they did the directors secured 
for the company—which means the pol- 
icy holders—a profit of six hundred and 
fifty dollars per share on stock which 
had cost one hundred and fifty dollars 
per share, or, taking Mr. Lawson's 
statement that the insurance company 
held about two-thirds of the trust com- 
pany’s stock, a total profit of three 
million seventy-five thousand three 
hundred and seven-one dollars and 
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ninety-nine cents. An individual whose 
property had been managed in this way 
would hardly be likely to complain, still 
less make a charge of fraud, even 
though, by holding on longer, there was 
a possibility of making five hundred 
dollars per share more, particularly 
when, later, the stock shrunk to six hun- 
dred dollars. 

But Mr. Lawson omits to say that 
the insurance company had no choice in 
the matter; it was forced to sell when it 
did. The Prussian Government had 
imposed upon it the obligation to sell 
all of the stocks held by it by the year 
1go1 and thereafter to hold no stocks. 

Whether or not the candid reader 
will believe that this transaction shows 
any connection between the insurance 
companies and the “System,” whether 
or not he considers it a piece of wild- 
cat speculation, he will at any rate be 
inclined to the belief that such results 
are unlikely to impair the protection 
which life insurance is designed to sup- 
ply to the home. 

In the foreword to these articles we 
stated the issue which had been raised 
by these articles on the life insurance 
companies and asked the question: “Is 
any man who holds a policy of life in- 
surance justified in suspecting that 
when, by his death, his wife and young 
children have been deprived of his care, 
the provision he has made for them 
by years of hard work and self-denial 
will fail?” If he is the kind of man 
who finds, in Mr. Lawson’s narrative 
of the episode of the New York Life 
and the trust company, any justifica- 
tion for such a suspicion, it is very 
much to be feared that his family is 
bound to suffer sooner or later. 

The unfounded attacks of Mr. Law- 
son naturally produced a feeling of re- 
sentment, which took shape in a coun- 
ter charge that they were due to a de- 
termination to revenge himself because 
the insurance companies had repeatedly 
refused to accept him as a reasonably 
good risk and had rejected his appli- 
cations for policies. The fact that the 
companies had consistently refused to 
insure him is well established. His 
first application was made in 1887 and 
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it was declined. In 1892 he again ap- 
plied for insurance and, upon being ex- 
amined by the company’s physician, 
was asked this question: “Has any pro- 
posal or application to insure your life 
ever been made to any company or 
agent upon which a policy has not been 
issued as applied for?” His reply was 
“No.” He was examined upon an- 
other application, and again rejected, in 
1896. 

Now, whether or not his onslaught 
upon the insurance companies was 
prompted by their refusal to issue poli- 
cies to him, is immaterial to the point at 
issue in these articles. His motive may 
have been a desire for revenge, or it 
may not, but whatever it was is a mat- 
ter of little importance. But his man- 
ner of meeting the charge is significant, 
for it is an attempt to bolster up his 
accusations of reckless speculation and 
criminal mismanagement. 

His first attempt to refute the charge 
that he was animated by a feeling of re- 
venge was the publication of some let- 
ters purporting to have been written 
and signed by President John A. Mc- 
Call, of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. One of them was a letter 
written and sent by Mr. McCall to one 
H. C. De Rau, of Fremont, Ohio, in 
answer to a letter which De Rau says 
he sent to Mr. McCall. Mr. Lawson 
says that certain clippings were at- 
tached to the McCall letter to De Rau, 
and these clippings he published also. 
One of the clippings is from The Vigi- 
lant, of New York, of the date of Sep- 
tember 30, 1904; but the McCall letter 
to De Rau is dated September 27, 1904, 
so that on the face of it the letter was 
written and sent three days before the 
number of The Vigilant in question was 
published. The clipping referred to men 
who blackmailed financial institutions. 

The subject matter of the correspon- 
dence is of no importance in this con- 
nection, though, in order to avoid any 
possible misapprehension, it is as well 
to say that Mr. McCall’s letter deals 
with the question of stock investments 
by his company and explains the epi- 
sode of the New York Security & Trust 
Company. 
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The significant feature of this cor- 
respondence is that it demonstrates so 
completely Mr. Lawson’s willingness 
deliberately to manufacture evidence— 
though in this case, even if the facts 
were as stated, they would prove none 
of the matters at issue. 

Another letter, which Mr. Lawson 
wishes it to be understood was sent to 
him by Mr. McCall personally, is one 
setting forth the advantages of a policy 
of life insurance in his company, and 
expressing the hope that he might have 
the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Lawson 
as a member of the New York Life. 

Anyone who is familiar with the 
methods of life insurance canvassing 
knows, of course, that this is a form let- 
ter, one of thousands sent out by agents 
of the company every day; that it 
would be a physical impossibility for 
any man to dictate and send out person- 
ally all of them; and that it is a well- 
established and _ perfectly reputable 
practice, used not only by life insurance 
companies, but by innumerable mercan- 
tile houses of all sorts. 

Mr. Lawson, of course, knows this. 
Yet he says: “The man who wrote the 
first letter practically saying I was a 
blackmailer’”—Mr. McCall said noth- 
ing of the kind, even by inference— 
“and that my reason for attacking was 
my hatred because he would not take 
me into his company, and the man who 
wrote me the ones begging me to come 
in’”—which is absolutely untrue—‘“are 
one and the same.” 

All this is supposed by Mr. Lawson 
to bear upon the question as to whether 
or not he has, as charged, been uni- 
formly rejected by the life insurance 
companies upon his repeated applica- 
tion for a policy. 

In the January number of Every- 
body's Magazine he reviews the whole 
matter, makes his own explanation and 
puts his own interpretation upon the 
facts. Then he says: 

“All this recapitulation has been for 
a purpose. My readers will bear in 
mind before taking hold of my next ex- 
hibit that the great insurance companies 
have published me as a falsifier, who 
since 1892 has been refused insurance 























and blacklisted for good reasons, and 
that Mr. McCall’s letters were circulars 
sent me by mistake. We are still con- 
sidering the problem—are the men who 
run our great insurance companies hon- 
est? Well, look at this reproduction 
on the opposite page of a document 
that is now and has always been in my 
possession since the date it was deliv- 
ered to me by one of the three great 


representatives of the ‘System,’ the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company. 
“This document speaks for itself. 


My readers are aware of the negotia- 
tions and investigations which precede 
the making of an insurance contract. 
To them and to ‘The System’s’ votaries 
I recommend the exhibit and their res- 
olutions as a simple lesson in frenzied 
finance.” 

The “next exhibit,” the “reproduc- 
tion on the opposite page,” is a fac- 
simile of a sample policy of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. It is 
nothing under the sun but a paper used 
by agents of the Equitable in canvass- 
ing for life insurance, just as similar 
sample policies are used by agents of 
all life insurance companies. Such 
sample policies are designed to submit 
to a possible insurer in order that he 
may see beforehand what he will get 
from the company if it subsequently 
issues a policy upon his application 
for it. That it is merely one of these 
sample policies is shown by the cancel- 
lation, by means of punched holes, of 
the name of James W. Alexander, the 
president, and by the further fact that 
it was never countersigned by another 
officer. 

_ Mr. Lawson’s purpose to give to his 
readers the impression that he actually 
is the holder and owner of such a pol- 
icv is unmistakable. But he has taken 
pains not to say so in express terms. 
If he does hold such a policy, why does 
he not say so in words that cannot be 
misunderstood? The only reason that 
it is possible to give lies in the fact, 
which of course Mr. Lawson knows 
perfectly well, that he not only does not 
now have, but he never did have, a 
penny of life insurance in the Equitable. 
It may be said that all these things 
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which have been reviewed in this ar- 
ticle have little bearing upon the ques- 
tion which we raised in our foreword 
as to whether or not the security pre- 
tended to be offered by life insurance 
companies was impaired by the miscon- 
duct of officials. But from what we 
have said, our readers can form their 
own opinion about the performance of 
our promise to demonstrate the false- 
hood of Mr. Lawson’s statements by 
placing them and the facts side by side. 
If any of the readers of SmitH’s Mac- 
AZINE is still in doubt about these mat- 
ters and cares enough about knowing 
the exact truth concerning them to ad- 
dress an inquiry to us, we will be glad 
to enlighten him further. 

We have taken special pains thus far 
to confine our discussion strictly with- 
in the bounds imposed upon us by our 
own ideas of the requirements of the 
case. We cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected to assume to undertake to refute 
vague or indefinite statements or mere 
bald assertions unsupported by any 
specific recital of alleged facts. A per- 
son accused of wrongdoing of any sort 
is entitled to know the exact details of 
the charge against him, together with 
the submission of all the evidence tend- 
ing to support it. Without this it would 
be next to impossible for a man to 
prove his innocence. The publishers of 
SMITH’s MAGAZINE have undertaken to 
make public the exact facts surround- 
ing this matter of Lawson’s charges 
because they believed that the people’s 
interest in life insurance was too im- 
portant and too serious to be allowed 
to rest under any imputation of inse- 
curity. 

It is true that he himself greatly 
weakened the strength of his attack 
when he followed it up by begging all 
policy holders “not at the present time, 
or at least until the question has been 
more fully ventilated, to allow their 
policies to lapse.” But if, as he pro- 
fesses to believe, he has created a real 
sense of uncertainty among policy hold- 
ers, no time whatever ought to be lost 
in having the question “fully venti- 
lated” and turning uncertainty into cer- 
tainty one way or the other. It is nota 























matter as to which delay can be tol- 
erated. 

Mr. Lawson has made his own choice 
of the ground; he must be presumed 
to have offered such evidence as he has 
had to offer; and judging from the im- 
portance which, from his attitude and his 
arguments, he seems to attach to what 
he has said, he gives the impression of 
believing that he has proved his case. 
But it has been fully demonstrated that 
the pretentious array of specifications 
he has mustered together are both im- 
material and false. 

It is unnecessary to follow up this 
side. of the question any _ further. 
Enough has been shown to bring dis- 
credit upon any statement of fact that 
Mr. Lawson can make, at least with re- 
spect to life insurance. 

But we propose to go a step further 
and show that it is next to impossible 
for any such condition of things to ex- 
ist as was asserted by Mr. Lawson 
when he said that “the savings of the 
people in insurance companies are al- 
ways at the absolute service and mercy 
of the votaries of frenzied finance.” 

There is one aspect of life insurance 
that is, unfortunately, but little under- 
stood, and it is safe to say that if there 
were less ignorance on the subject and 
a wider knowledge of the facts re- 
specting it, not only would Mr. Law- 
son’s sensational statements have been 
robbed of their effect, but many of the 
superstitions surrounding it would have 
been dissipated. 

It is a little remarkable that in the 
midst of all the discussion that goes on 
nowadays regarding the question of 
governmental regulation and control of 
corporations so little is heard or, ap- 
parently, known of the elaborate system 
of State regulation of life insurance. 
The matter is discussed by otherwise 
well-informed people as though it was 
an absolutely new idea, one which was 
obliged to fight its way for recognition, 
ignoring the fact that it has been estab- 
lished for years in the field of life in- 
surance. And it may be said, paren- 
thetically, that the fact that it makes so 
little stir speaks volumes for-the practi- 
cal value of its operation. 
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Of course the space to which the 
scope of this article is restricted makes 
it impossible to give more than a some- 
what incomplete outline of the legal 
provisions by which the interests of life 
insurance policy holders are protected. 
And if there is any point left in uncer- 
tainty, to the mind of any reader, he 
will lay the publishers under an obliga- 
tion by making it known, and every 
effort will be made to clear it up. 

The development of laws regulating 
the business of life insurance has been 
slow, the beginning dating as far back 
as 1807, and of course at the outset 
they were extremely crude—at least, 
as compared with the present compli- 
cated system—but they seemed to an- 
swer all purposes for many years. 

It was not until 1855 that the first 
government department was_ estab- 
lished in Massachusetts, and in 1859 
New York followed the lead of the 
New England State when the office of 
superintendent of insurance was cre- 
ated. To-day similar departments hav- 
ing control and supervision of insur- 
ance companies exist in about two- 
thirds of the States and Territories of 
the United States, and in the rest these 
duties are confided to some one of the 
regular State officers. 

This is true not only of the States 
and Territories of the United States, 
but of every civilized country in the 
world, and any insurance company de- 
siring to carry on its business in these 
countries must subject itself to the in- 
surance laws of their governments. 
The result of all this is that some of 
the large American companies, especial- 
ly the three against which Mr. Lawson 
has directed his most bitter attacks, are 
directly under the supervision and liable 
to the inspection of over eighty differ- 
ent governments. 

To these governments the companies 
are required to make annual reports of 
their condition and methods of doing 
business, reports which vary in char- 
acter according to special requirements, 
from the mildest form of regulation, 
which exists in Great Britain, to the 
most stringent, under the laws of the 
German efnpire. Between these two 
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extremes there are many degrees, but 
in substantially all of them the widest 
publicity of the management of the com- 
panies is secured, and with few excep- 
tions, Great Britain being the most 
important, well-defined standards of 
solvency are established. In addition 
to this, the German empire co-operates 
in the business methods of the com- 
panies. 

The annual reports of insurance 
companies must be sworn to by their 
officers, and after submission to the 
State officials they are published and 
thus subjected to the criticism and an- 
alysis not only of all these governments 
but of insurance experts all over the 
world and to the interested public as 
well. They are made according to sci- 
entific methods and in the minutest de- 
tail, exhibiting not only the schedules 
of assets and liabilities of the particular 
company, but every scientific particular 
relating to the different classes of pol- 
icies. 

Any one who examines one of these 
reports with the knowledge necessary 
to a complete understanding of it will 
be convinced that the interests of the 
policy holders under their-contracts are 
protected and the payment of the sums 
agreed upon guaranteed as completely 
as it is possible for human ingenuity 
and foresight to do so. 

A matter perhaps more important to 
insurers and their families than any 
other is the maintenance of the “re- 
serve” by life insurance companies. 


This is required by law, and for any 
failure to do so the offending company 
will be 


declared insolvent. The “re- 


[ Zhese articles will be continued in the June number.] 
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serve” is created by setting aside a cer- 
tain part of each premium received by 
the company from each policy holder, 
which, with the interest it earns, is ap- 
propriated for the payment of the pol- 
icy when it becomes due. This “re- 
serve” is kept absolutely inviolate, and 
the officers of the company can no more 
juggle or speculate with the funds 
composing it than they can with the 
public funds in the treasury of the 
United States. 

Even the sort and character of secu- 
rities in which the funds of life in- 
surance companies may be invested is 
more or less prescribed by law. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, 
that the conduct of life insurance com- 
panies and the methods of their offi- 
cials are always above criticism. But 
the defects are so insignificant in com- 
parison with the great and beneficent 
results that are achieved that public 
agitation is entirely unjustified. 

Mr. Lawson has made_ statements 
calculated to produce the impression 
that the security of life insurance is in 
jeopardy ; if he is to be believed, every 
holder of a Jife insurance policy in the 
United States may reasonably feel un- 
certain about the prompt payment of 
his policy when it becomes due. If he 
has made an impression on you, who 
have read what he says, you are not 
sure that the five-thousand-dollar policy 
you hold in the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company will be paid to your wife and 
children if you should die to-morrow. 

Is it worth while to you to have it 
settled that this man’s statements, on 
this subject at least, are falsehoods? 
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re STORIES OF THE BLUE 


II._Mr. Sears Gets Him a Wife 


(A Complete 


a ACK,” said the flag offi- 
ws cer, “I believe we have 
a traitor on board.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered 
his nephew. 

“The way those reb- 
els had that battery all 
ready for usin the affair at Halligan’s 
Bluff first made me suspicious.” 

“Do you suspect anyone?” 

“T do,” replied the flag officer. 

“Who is it, sir, if I may ask?” 

“Tt’s Jenks.” 

“What! The secret service man?” 

“The same.” 

“But wasn’t he well accredited to 





you?” 

“Entirely so, of course, or he 
wouldn't have been -.used, but— 
well——_” 


“Why don’t you have him brought 
before you and tax him with it?” sug- 
gested the clerk. 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” said the 
old sailor. 

“T see,” returned the other, “you want 
to catch him in the act?” 

“Exactly. 

“Well, I guess I’m ready for the job, 
uncle.” 

“T thought you would be.” 

“Now, Jenks is going out to-night 
with a dispatch for our troops opposite 
Paducah. I could send a gunboat up 


the river, but I need the gunboats here, 
and it is important to a general move- 
that there 


ment we are projecting 





Story) 


should be no miscarriage of this dis- 
patch.” 

“Yes, sit,’ 

The flag officer paused and reflected. 

“T think I shall make the dispatch out 
in duplicate, giving one to him and 
one ii 

“You want me to carry the other?” 
asked his nephew. 

“What do you think about it?” 

“T’ll do it with the greatest pleasure.” 

“That will be only half the job I have 
mapped out for you.” 

“What’s the rest?” 

“If Jenks attempts to play us false 
you must stop him from delivering his 
dispatch. If he goes through all right, 
then you are to say nothing about your 
own. You are to carry out my orders, 
which are: First, to find out whether 
Jenks is a traitor. If he is, you are to 
see that his dispatch doesn’t fall into 
the hands of the enemy. In that case 
you are to deliver your own.” 

“Very good, sir. What time does 
Jenks start?” 

“In a short time,’ 
cer. 

“With your permission,” said Sears, 
“T’ll leave at once and conceal myself 
at the crossroads where the first main 
road leaves the road for the east.” 

“You will want a horse, I suppose?” 

“T can get one in Cairo, and if you 
have the orders ready I think I'll start 
at once, sir.” 

“Here they are. 





, 


said the flag offi- 
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“Now, look here, Jack, no getting 
mixed up with women in this affair! 
This is pure business, and very impor- 
tant.” 

“T realize it, sir. Good-by.” 

“Good-by and good luck, lad.” 

It was just twilight when Mr. John 
Sears swung into the saddle of a good 
horse which he had hired from the prin- 
cipal livery stable in Cairo, and can- 
tered down the river road, the same 
over which he had galloped some six 
weeks before to bring rescue to the 
helpless gunboat off Halligan’s Bluff. 

No possible suspicion in the mind of 
the messenger whom the flag officer be- 
lieved to be a traitor could have been 
awakened by his movements. He re- 
solved to hide in the undergrowth and 
wait until Jenks came along. A fter- 
ward he would follow him and be gov- 
erned in his future course as circum- 
stances should determine. — 

If the secret service man overhauled 
him concealment of his purpose and 
plans would be impossible. Jenks had 
lived for days on the Harrison and 
Sears was fairly well known to him, of 
course. 

Arriving at the crossroads just at 
nightfall he dismounted, and led his 
horse some distance from the fork of 
the road and tied him to a convenient 
tree. 

Then he repaired to the side of the 
road and concealed himself just where 
the eastward road intersected the high- 
way. He made himself comfortable 
among the bushes and waited, revolver 
in hand, with such patience as he could 
muster. He judged that Jenks could 
not be far behind him. 

Before very long the watcher heard 
the hoof-beats of a horse on the dry, 
hard road. Singularly enough, they 
appeared to be coming in a different di- 
rection from that he had expected. He 
reasoned a moment and finally con- 
cluded that some one was riding toward 
the river along the eastward road. 

A solitary horseman on the road at 
that hour was not to be considered 
lightly. 

The horse finally drew nearer and 


stopped at the fork of the road directly 
opposite him. Sears waited, wonder- 
ing what would be the next move of the 
rider, and was greatly surprised to ob- 
serve him turn the horse and force him 
into the underbrush on the other side of 
the road. 

It flashed into the mind of the young 
man that he and the rider opposite 
might be waiting for the same person. 
He had no sooner arrived at this con- 
clusion when he heard the hoof-beats 
of another horse coming down the river 
road from Cairo at a rapid gallop. This 
would certainly be the messenger. 

Cautiously he rose to his feet, ready 
for whatever happened. 

The mysterious rider was also ex- 
pecting the advent of the galloping 
horseman, apparently. The second 
horse was a;proaching at a rapid pace, 
and but a few moments elapsed before 
he came thundering down the road and 
halted with considerable abruptness at 
the fork. 

It was too dark for Sears to ascertain 
whether it was the man he expected or 
not. He waited, confident that the 
horseman had not halted for nothing, 
and was rewarded by hearing a low 
whistle’ three times repeated from the 
man in the road. The whistle was an- 
swered by a musical call from the wood. 

The next moment the horse in the 
bushes approached the rider in the road. 

“Ts that you, Miss Darrell?” queried 
an anxious voice, which Sears instantly 
recognized as that of the messenger. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Have you got 
them ?” 

Sears heard the rustle of paper as if 
the man had tapped his breast pocket. 

“The orders are here and are very 
important. They’re going to move 
down the Tennessee in a short time.” 

“Give me the papers,” said the wom- 
an. “I will take them at once.” 

“Well,” said the messenger, “I hadn’t 
reckoned to give ’em up this time.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T—you see, Miss Darrell,” went on 
the man, “the game is mighty nigh up 
with me. I’ve reason to think that the 
Yankee sea cap’n suspects me, and it 
ain’t safe for me to go back any more, I 














reckon. So I think I'll carry this or- 
der myself.” 

“You must go back!” said the wom- 
an, imperiously. ‘“You’re the only 
means of communication by which we 
can arrive at the ideas 
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but Jenks held firmly the bridle of the 
plunging animal. 

“No, you don’t,” he said, savagely. 
“Come, none of that! I’ll take that kiss 
and—whatever else I want.” 





and plans of the enemy.” 





“Well, Miss Darrell,” 
went. on the other, “I’m 
tired of riskin’ my life 
for the little there’s in it 
for me.” 


“You don’t mean to 
say that you are serv- 
ing your country for 
money !” 

“°Tain’t money I 
want,” said the man, 
boldly. 

“What is it, then? If 


it is anything I possess 
you can have it.” 

“If you must know, I 
want you.” 


“Me? What do you 
mean?” 

oe 

Come, now, you 


needn't git excited. 
There’s nothin’ particu- 
larly strange about my 
wantin’ you, that I kin 
see. You're a_ pretty 
woman, the prettiest I 
know.” 

“Silence!” cried the 
woman, giving a twitch 
to the reins of her horse. 

“No, you don’t!’’ said 
the man. “I’ve got hold 
of your horse and you 
can’t git away. You've 
got to listen to me.” 

“Speak quickly, then.” 

“Youre a mighty 
pretty woman, as I said, and I want to 
marry you. Come, now. My papers 
for a kiss, and I’ll risk goin’ back to the 
Yankee boat if I have your promise 
you'll marry me when we’ve cleaned 
out this Yankee scum.” 

“You despicable villain!’ exclaimed 














the girl. “I wouldn’t marry you if you 
were the last man on earth! Let go my 
horse!” 


She struck the horse a fierce blow, 





| 











He leaned nearer to her. With a cry 
she slid to the ground and started to 
run. 

“There’s nobody here,” said the man, 
roughly seizing her—he had been drink- 
ing, apparently. “You might as well 





give me what I want.” 

“Help, help!” cried the woman, now 
frantic with terror and struggling des- 
perately in the ruffian’s grasp. 

“°Taint no use.” 
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“Don’t be too sure of that,” said a 
quiet voice, out of the darkness. 

Mr. Sears judged that it was high 
time for him to interfere. He caught 
the miscreant by the collar-and shoved 
the barrel of his pistol against his face. 
Jenks acted with astonishing quickness. 
He released the girl, jerked himself 
about and clasped Sears in his arms. At 
the same time he made violent efforts 
to draw his pistol. 

The girl fell prostrate. The two men, 
struggling like demons in the dark, 
tripped over her feet and came heavily 
to the ground. Fortunately Sears was 
on top, but his hold was loosened, and 
he was conscious instinctively that Jenks 
had drawn his pistol. 

Before the messenger could pull the 
trigger Sears blew out his brains; then 
he turned to the woman, who had also 
struggled to her feet. 

“Who are you?” she cried, desperate- 
ly frightened. 

“Who I am is no matter. I over- 
heard that dog yonder.” 

“Have you killed him?” 

“IT am sorry to say that I have. I 
would rather have had him hanged for 
a traitor. He was a spy.” 

“Sir,” said the woman, faintly, “I 
don’t know who you are, but you have 
saved me from—from : 

“Don’t say anything about it. I’m 
only sorry that you were associated 
with such a man.” 

“Ah, sir, the necessities of war some- 
times bring us in contact with strange 
people.” 

“T am aware of that, but we can’t dis- 
cuss this further. What is to be done 
with you?” 

“J” The woman hesitated. 

“Speak freely, madam. Trust me en- 
tirely. I mean you no harm.” 

“T live near here, a mile back.” 

“T am going that way and will escort 
you to your home.” 

“But my horse?” 

“The two horses have scampered off 
in the darkness. I have one, how- 
ever, and you can ride him. I'll lead 
him till you get home.” 

“You are very good, sir.” 





“Not at all,” answered Sears. “To 
tell the truth, I believe I killed that 
brute as much for insulting a lady as 
for. re 

“Are you a Southerner, sir?” 

“God  forbid!”” answered Sears, 
promptly. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“You seem so courteotis and gentle 
to a woman.” 

“And do you think that courtesy and 
gentleness to women are monopolized 
by the South?” 

“I—I don’t know. I have never met 
any Northern men and a 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted Sears. 

He bent down and, rummaging 
in the pockets of the dead man’s coat, 
found the dispatches. Then he untied 
his horse; shortened one stirrup, threw 
the other over the pommel of the sad- 
dle, and mounted the woman on the 
horse. Taking the bridle over his arm, 
he started him on the road. 

The two went forward in silence for 
some time, silence which was at last 
broken by the woman. 

“You have done me a great service 
to-night, sir. I should like to know 
your name, if you don’t mind.” 

“My name is John Sears.” 

“Are you an officer in the Federal 
service ?” 

“No. I am simply the private secre- 
tary of the flag officer commandirig the 
squadron of gunboats at Cairo.” 

“Oh, I thought so!” exclaimed the 
woman, impulsively. 

“And you? Are you related to the 
reb—the Confederate, General Darrell, 
who lost his life at Belmont ?” 

“T am his daughter,” she said, sadly. 

“Poor girl!’ said Sears, gently. “TI 
presume that you are well acquainted 
with people in this vicinity ?” 

“T have lived here all my life.” 

“Do you know a young lady—she’s 
tall and has dark hair. Her eyes are 
blue, her complexion pale except when 
anger brings a flush to her cheeks. Her 
hands and feet are small, her figure is a 
delight. Her a 

“Why,” interrupted the girl, with a 
suspicion of laughter in her voice, “‘you 
are quite enthusiastic over this mysteri- 
ous lady.” 


























“Do you recognize her from the de- 
scription?” 

“Ts there any other fact about her 
which you could give, that would en- 
able me to identify her?” 

“Her first name is Edith.” 

“Um! Yes, I know her.’ 

“Won’t you tell me her name, where 
she lives, and ig 

“Well, how do you come to know so 
much about her and yet not these im- 
portant things?” 

“T captured her a short time since,” 
answered Sears, promptly, ‘and all I 
could learn about her was that her name 
was Edith, and of course I remembered 
her appearance.” 

“Did you ask her name?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Did she refuse to tell you?” 

“Evidently, or I would know now.” 

“Then you cannot expect me to vio- 
late her confidence, can you?” 

“T suppose not, but I’ll know it some 
day.” 

They had arrived at another fork, 
where a branch road led to the south. 

“My way lies there,” said the girl. 
“And yours ?” 

“Straight ahead. But I cannot leave 
you alone. How far is your house?” 

“Perhaps half a mile.” 

“Tl take you there.” 

“Tf I had my horse,” said the girl, 
uncertainly, “I shouldn’t mind.” 

“Unfortunately, I need mine; I will 
see you home, however.” 

“You are giving yourself a great deal 
of trouble for me.” 

“Not at all. I am only doing for you 
what I hope any man would do.” 

“T didn’t know that you had such 
men in the North.” 

“There are many things there that 
you people in the South don’t know 
about.” 

“There is little,” said the girl, with 
sudden stiffness, “that we want to 
know.” 

This was so decisive and cutting a 
remark that Sears led the horse along 
in silence. Presently the road led up to 
a great gate and over a grassy lawn to- 
ward a noble old house among the trees. 
“That is my home,” said the girl. 


,’ 
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, Five minutes later the horse stopped 
in front of a lofty portico, and Sears 
lifted her lightly to the ground. He had 
scarcely done so when the porch was 
filled with men in gray uniforms. 

Sears had no time to spring to his 
horse before they were upon him. 

“What’s this?” cried a sharp voice. 
An officer in gray forced his way 
through the crowd. His glance fell on 
the woman first. 

“Bring a light here!” he commanded. 

Two or three lanterns were produced. 
In the light the officer faced the woman. 
Her back happened to be toward Sears, 
standing quietly by his horse. 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” the offi- 
cer began, removing his hat, “but will 
you tell me who you are?” 

“T am the mistress of this plantation.” 

“And who is this?” flashing the lan- 
tern on the face of Sears. “A Yank, 
for a picayune!” he exclaimed. 

“Cap’n,” cried a man out of the 
crowd, “this yere hoss he’s ridin’ come 
from Cairo, from Murphy’s stable.” 

“A Yankee spy, by Heaven!” cried 
the captain. 

“T am no spy,” said Sears, coolly. 





“No Southern man has a_ voice 
like that,” said the captain. ‘“‘Now, 
Miss 4 

“That gentleman,” said the girl, 


quickly stepping forth into the light and 
facing him, ‘is no spy.” 

For the first time Sears got a good 
look at her. 

“Edith!” he exclaimed. 

“John!” returned the girl, promptly, 
to his great astonishment. ‘Captain, 
this is no Yankee spy, although he is 
from New England.” 

“What is he, then? 
here” 

“He is my husband.” 

“Are you Miss Edith Darrell?” 

“T was. I am now—Mrs.—John 
Sears.” 

“Will you give 


How comes he 


me your word of 


honor,” asked the captain, looking at 
the. astonished Sears, “that you are not 
an officer in the Federal Army ?” 

“T will.” 

“Or in the navy ?” ; 

“T will.” 
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“And that you are married to this 
lady?” 

“What kind of people are you sprung 
from that you think a man would deny 
his own wife?” 

“Fetch some of the negroes out of the 


out a negro woman, who had _ been 
gradually edging toward her mistress. 
“T’s huh maid, suh.” 

The faithful woman had heard her 
mistress’ declaration, and her ready lie 
saved the situation. 

“Well, this is a 











strange piece of busi- 
ness,” said the Confed- 
erate captain, only half 
convinced. “By Jove! 
if you're really mar- 
ried, you won't object 
to being tied up again.” 
| He looked from one 
to the other. 

“Certainly not,” an- 
swered Sears. 

“Tf it would give you 
any satisfaction,” an- 
swered the girl, reso- 
lutely struggling for 
composure, “I should 
be willing to marry my 
—my husband a second 
time, provided there 
was a minister at 
hand.” 

“Tt just happens that 
there is one here. 
Some of you fetch Dr. 
Gay out here.” 

“Will you let me 
speak a word in private 
with my—wife?” asked 
| Sears, moved thereto 

by the look of dismay 
on the face of the girl. 

“T reckon there can 
be no objection to 
that,” said the officer, 











| 








house. Here, you!” he said, to one of 
the slaves, ‘who is this?” 

“Miss Edith, Massa Cap’n.” 

“And who is this ?” 

“T doan know nothin’ ’bout him, suh.” 

“When did your mistress leave 
home ?” 

“Day befoh yistid’y, suh.”’ 

“Do you know on what errand?” 

“She done tole me dat she was gwine 
to go to Cai’o to git mahi’d, suh,” burst 


“I shall count it the happiest day of my life to be of service to you.” 


= motioning his men 
away. 

Sears stepped closer 
to the poor girl, placing his arm around 
her waist. 

“Don’t shrink back,” he whispered; 
“T only do this to deceive them. You 
have made a brave effort to save me. 
Say no more. Refuse this marriage.” 

“You saved my life, my honor,” she 
murmured. “I will save you at any 
cost.” 

“Hello, Dr. Gay!” said the officer, to 
a venerable-looking man making his 




















way through the soldiers. “Here are 
two people who wish to get married. 
They say they were married in Cairo 
this afternoon. I doubt it. If they’re 
husband and wife your marrying them 
again will do no harm, If they’re not, 
I reckon they won’t submit to this lit- 
tle test, I have proposed.” 

“Pardon me, captain,’ said the 
clergyman, quickly, “I will not be a 
party to a compulsion of this kind.” 

“He is my husband,” said the girl, 
suddenly, “and I wish you to satisfy 
this officer by marrying us again.” 

“Ts it your wish, also?” asked Dr. 
Gay, turning to Sears. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, it is most unusual, but I really 
see no harm and—I am ready, sir.” 

Surrounded by the troopers, with the 
Confederate captain to give away the 
bride, John Sears and Edith Darrell 
were thereupon made man and wife. 

“Well, I reckon it’s all right,” said 
the captain. “TI don’t believe you’d mar- 
ry a Yankee spy, Miss Darrell—Mrs. 
Sears, I mean. Now, if you will direct 
your negroes to give us sOme supper 
and forage, we’ll leave you and your 
husband to the enjoyment of your hon- 
eymoon.” : 

Two hours later the two were alone 
in the great hall of the house. The last 
Confederate soldier had gone. They 
belonged to a scouting party which had 
been raiding the country toward Pa- 
ducah and had swung around toward 
’ Cairo on their return down the river. 

“Miss Darrell,” said Sears, “you 
have done me an inestimable service.” 

“T could do no less,” replied the girl, 
nervously. “You saved my honor, per- 
haps my life. Those men would have 
hanged you to the nearest tree if I 
hadn’t interposed. I could not allow 
that.” 

“I don’t know what to say,” began 
the man, helplessly. “That—that— 
ceremony—of course - 





“You do not consider it binding?” 
burst out the girl, impulsively. 
means nothing to me. 
marry a Yankee, a stranger. 


”? 


nad 
I don’t care to 
Sure- 
ly 
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“T shall not force myself upon you. 
I know that it was a mere form. You 
went through with it to save my life.” 
He hesitated and finally approached 
nearer. “Madam,” he faltered, “if I 
thought T could deserve your approval 
at last—I have never seen the woman 
who——” 

“Oh, won’t you go?” pleaded the girl. 
“Forget this whole affair. And——” 

“If there was only some way by 
which I could show went on 
Sears, desperately. “If the devotion of 
a lifetime could requite——” 

“There is nothing, nothing, now, but 
to say good-by forever.” 

' “Listen,” said Sears, decisively, ‘“‘so 
far as I can tell, that was a valid mar- 
riage. You are.my, wife in the sight 
of the law.” 

“But not in the sight of God, surely !” 
protested the girl. 

“That’s as may be. My name you 
know.” He pulled from his pocket one 
of his cards and wrote a few words 
upon it. “I am attached to the personal 
staff of my uncle, who commands the 
Union naval forces on the river. This 
is the address of my bankers in Bos- 
ton. I shall never force myself upon 
you in any way. Should you ever honor 
me by—by asking for me, you can com- 
municate with me through these bank- 
ers, or on the flagship. I shall count it 
the happiest day of my life to be of ser- 
vice to you. Good-by, and may God 
bless you!” 

He stood pleadingly before her. 
Slowly she extended her hand. 

“Good-by,” she whispered, ‘and God 
bless you, too. You are the enemy of 
my country: ge 

“But not your enemy,” he 
rupted. 

Then he bent his head with old-fash- 
ioned courtesy and kissed her hand. An 
instant after she was alone in the hall. 
She sat down and buried her face in 
her hands. As she did so something 
attracted her attention. She held out 
her hand and looked at it. On the 
fourth finger of her left hand was a 
seal ring, which he had placed there in 
default of a better during the ceremony. 





“ec 





inter- 
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Furiously she tore it off, lifted her hand 
to cast it from her, and then stopped 
and laid it gently down on the table by 
her side. 

“A wife,” she murmured; 
to a Yankee!” 

Three days after, having. successful- 
ly delivered the message and returned, 
Mr. John Sears reported to the flag offi- 
cer on the Harrison. 

“Well,” said the. old sailor, “did you 
find out about Jenks?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“Is he a traitor?” 

“He was.” 

“Was?” 

“Yes, sir. I shot him dead at the 
head of the bayou.” 

“How did you find him out ?” 


“married 
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“T heard him trying to deliver his 
papers to a woman.” 

“Oho! a woman in the case?” 

“DYES. Sina.” 

“What became of her?” 

“T married her.” 

“What! Are you crazy?” 

“T mean just what I say. 
her, or she married me.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” said the old 
man. “Explain yourself.” 

Briefly, Sears told the whole story. 

“Well,” muttered the officer, ‘you do 
have the worst luck of anyone I know. 
First it was the horse, now it is a wom- 
an.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Sears, care- 
lessly. “I’m rather fortunate in my wife, 
sir. Some day I hope to claim her.” 


I married 


STORIES OF THE GRAY 


A MEETING AND A SURPRISE 


(A Complete Story) 


APTAIN HERRICK,” said the 
colonel of the regiment, “the 
general wants some one who 

knows this section of the country thor- 
oughly to carry an important dispatch 
down the valley. None of his aides is 
familiar with the territory, and I took 
the liberty of mentioning you, for you 
know every foot of it. If you care to 
take a night ride, now is your chance.” 

“Care?” cried Herrick, exultantly. 
“T’d like nothing better. I'll go at once, 
sir, and thank you very much for giving 
me the chance.” 

“Good-by, Herrick. Mr. Trent will 
look after your troop all right.” 

“What’s up, Hugh?” asked Richard 
Trent, his subaltern—he had been pro- 
moted for gallantry until he was now 
first lieutenant of the troop—when 
Herrick announced his departure. 

“J don’t know, Dick. The general 
wants a message delivered somewhere 
by somebody who knows the ground 
hereabouts.” 

“By Jove, I wish the lot had fallen 
on me! I might have made a chance 


to see Rosalie, if the route lies in that 
direction.” 


“Well, I may be selfish,” returned 
Herrick, gravely, “but I can’t surrender 
the chance to you.” 


“Of course not. Go and have a good 











time. Perhaps you will see He 
stopped. 

“No,” said the young captain, “since 
she has repudiated me I 

“Now, see here, Herrick,’ remon- 


strated the younger man, “don’t put it 
that way. At heart I'll swear that girl 
is as true to the South as we are, and 
you repudiated her as much as she did 
you.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered Her- 
rick, despondently, “the repudiation, I 
mean. But I cannot believe she cares 
anything for the South. She chose to 
go with your father, and he hates the 
whole Southern Confederacy.” 

“Don’t say anything against my fath- 
er,” interjected Richard, quickly. 

“T don’t intend to, Dick, but. it’s all 
over between your sister ‘and ‘myself. 
We haven’t heard a word from her 
for over a year. I don’t suppose I'll 
ever care for any other girl. I suppose 
there’s some little risk in this venture, 
and I wish to say to you now, Dick, 














what I have tried to say many times. In. 


case I—I—if I should not—come back, 
you know—I want you to know,” he 
went on, “to tell her—that all this 
hasn’t made any difference with me. I 
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over. “Take good care of the troop. 
Good-by.” 

“Captain Herrick?” said the gray- 
bearded, quiet-looking general, lifting 
his head and scrutinizing the young 





had to go with Virginia. I never have 
loved, I never shall love, another wom- 
an. If you have a chance—tell her what 
I have said.” 

“T will, Hugh,’ answered 
thrusting out his hand. 

“Don’t say anything more about it, 
please,” continued the captain, shaking 
his friend’s hand and glad to have it 


Trent, 





“Take good care of the troop. Good-by.” 


man with a glance as keen and as pier- 
cing as the blade of a sword. 

“Yes, general,” he replied. 

“You were born in these parts, I be- 
lieve? You know them thoroughly ?” 

“Yes, general.” 

“Good! Here is a dispatch which 


must be delivered to the commanding 
General 


officer of the third brigade. 
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Fulkerson is twenty-five miles down 
the valley, near Kernstown. The Fed- 
eral troops, so far as I can learn, are 
not in force between us and him. Our 
scouts report the Federal army is about 
fifteen miles to the eastward of Fulker- 
son’s brigade. Come here, please. You 
see that crossroad?” continued the gen- 
eral, pointing to the map spread out on 
the table. . 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The ground on the west side of the 
main road there is hilly and highly de- 
fensible. The enemy, it is believed, in- 
tend to fall on Fulkerson’s division. I 
put it there to tempt them. This dis- 
patch orders General Fulkerson to break 
camp at daylight, march to the fork of 
the road, take position on those hills, 
and, if the enemy attacks, hold them at 
all hazards. . My men will march at 
midnight. We ought to be—we will be 
—at the place about ten in the morn- 
ing. We'll crush them by a flank at- 
tack. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Tell General Fulkerson that he must 
extend his line as far as it is safe, to 
give the enemy the idea that they have 
my whole division in front of them. I 
have given you the plan so that if any- 
thing should happen and the dispatch 
should be destroyed, you can tell the 
general. There are no Union forces on 
your route that will be apt to interfere 
unless there should be a stray picket 
—and you must look after such things 
yourself.” 

“T shall get through without fail, sir.” 

“I’m sure of it,’ said the general, 
kindly. ‘‘Here are the papers. You 
will start at nine o’clock. You will of 
course say nothing about the proposed 
movement to anyone except General 
Fulkerson. Good-evening, sir.” 

“Good-night, General Jackson,” re- 
plied Herrick, leaving the tent. 

He had a couple of hours to wait, 
so he ate his supper, looked well to the 
feeding and condition of his horse, and 
then threw himself on the ground for 
such sleep as he could get until it was 
time for him to leave. 

Trent awakened him at nine. 
sergeant brought around his 


The 
horse. 
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With a few words of farewell Herrick 
got into the saddle and slowly started 
down the road. It had rained heavily 
during the day before and the road was 
very muddy. Finally he could scarcely 
urge his tired horse out of a walk. 

Although he was keenly alert for any- 
thing suspicious, his thoughts were two- 
fold, for the branch road by which he 
had saved several miles debouched into 
another main road about five miles from 
General Fulkerson’s camp. Half a mile 
from the intersection of the branch and 
the main road stood Greenaway Court, 
where the colonel and his daughter 
might be. He would pass their house, 
he calculated, about two o’clock in the 
morning. : ; 

On no account would he stop there, 
of course. His duty would not permit 
him to do so; his pride, the situation 
in which he found himself, would ab- 
solutely have precluded it even if an op- 
portunity had served. Still there was 
joy in merely passing the house which 
possibly might shelter her. 

His thoughts dwelt upon Rosalie un- 
ceasingly. He had never really known 
how much he loved her—until this ter- 
rific and sudden severance had come 
about in a moment of pride and pas- 
sion. Neither could he see any meth- 
od of bridging the gap that lay between 
them. She was probably as zealous for 
the North as he for the Confederacy. 
He didn’t even blame her for that. She 
was in the hands of her domineering, 
wrong-headed old father. 

His reverie, however, was not per- 
mitted to run unchecked. Just before 
he turned into the main road he heard 
the sound of horsemen approaching. 
They might be Confederate or Federal 
troops. Until he could ascertain defi- 
nitely what they were there was but one 
course to pursue. He crashed through 
a hedge which bordered the fields on 
either side, and dismounted, concealing 
himself behind the hedge, which was 
tall enough to hide the horse. 

He could see nothing as the horsemen 
approached him, but he could hear 
voices. There was an unmistakable 
Yankee twang which convinced him 
that it was a squadron of Federal cav- 
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alry. The situation was suspicious. Af- 
ter they passed it occurred to him that 
their presence rendered the delivery of 
his dispatch the more important. He 
concluded to gallop across the fields to 
a byroad which he remembered ran be- 
hind Greenaway Court; and which 
would eventually bring him to Fulker- 
son’s headquarters. 

He remembered that this country, 
when he had seen it last, had been mead- 
ow land, unplowed. He_at once put his 
horse to a gallop. The animal had be- 
come rested during the wait and he 
started out gallantly. Instead of going 
straight across the field, the young man 
traversed it diagonally. He knew that 
he should have to go more slowly on 
the byroad, so he urged his horse to its 
highest speed. 

In full course the horse, for some un- 
known reason, stopped as suddenly as 
if he had been dashed against a stone 
wall. Herrick was shot over his head 
as if he had been cast from a catapult. 
He was pitched upon the ground twenty 
feet in front of his horse. He landed on 
the side of his head, plowed up the grass 
with his face, and lay senseless. How 
long he remained there he could not 
tell. When he revived, although his 
face was scratched and bruised, and he 
was badly shaken up, he found upon 
examination that no bones were broken. 

He struggled to his feet and looked 
about him. There was a house not far 
distant. A faint light shone from one 
of the lower windows. Around him it 
was beginning to dawn faintly. He rec- 
ognized Greenaway Court. He looked 
back for his horse. <A singular acci- 
dent had killed’ the brave animal and 
caused his rider’s downfall. A lone tree 
in the meadow had been cut down re- 
cently. For some reason the cutting 
had been done just about the height of 
the breast of a horse, and in the dark- 
ness the horse had leaped against the 
tree stump and had gone to death. His 
breast was crushed into a pulp. The re- 
sulting fall had broken the poor steed’s 
neck. 

Herrick knew he must get another 
horse or he could never reach General 
Fulkerson in time. He could only get 


it from Greenaway Court. There was a 
grim irony in the idea that he must steal 
a horse from his whilom friends, but 
the military exigency of the situation 
did not permit him to hesitate. He in- 


tended to help himself from the stable., 


As he clambered over the fence of the 
house inclosure he saw another troop— 
it was certain they were Federal cav- 
alry—entering the front yard. Some 
of them rode toward the front of the 
house, while» two squadrons detached 
themselves from the main body to pass 
around it on either side. 

There was but one thing for Herrick 
to do. He could not go back, there was 
no outside hiding place. He ran direct- 
ly toward the house. Just as the first 
squadron came around the corner he 
gained the porch unnoticed. He stepped 
softly across ‘it to the side door. As 
was the case in all Virginia heuses 
where the war had not changed the 
habit of centuries, the door was un- 
locked. He entered the cross ‘hall quiet- 
ly. 
There were footsteps on the front 
porch, and a moment after some one 
hammered on the great door with a sa- 
ber. Herrick heard the colonel’s sharp 
voice from his room above calling for 
servants and lights. If those soldiers 
got him all was up with him and his 
message. He ran up the stairs as light- 
ly as a cat., He knew where the colo- 
nel’s room was and where his daughter 
usually slept. He also knew where the 
guest chambers were. It was in the 
nearest one of these that he determined 
to conceal himself. 

He entered the room. A candle was 
burning on a table in the center. A 
woman stood by the side of the bed. 
She had thrown a wrapper over her 
nightdress. He was startled beyond 
measure to discover that it was Rosalie 
Trent, the woman he loved. For some 
reason she had changed her apartment. 
She had risen to ascertain the cause of 
the commotion. 


Rosalie Trent was not a nervous’ 


woman. She was possessed of un- 
bounded courage and determination. 
Yet the sudden appearance of a mud- 
stained, bloody-faced man in her room 
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at that hour alarmed her greatly. She 
did not immediately recognize her lover. 
In the first place, he had grown a full 
beard since she had seen him, and in 
the second, the mud and wounds on 
» his face further concealed his identity. 

“Who are you? What are you doing 
here?” she asked, striving to be calm. 

“Madam”—and by his voice she rec- 
ognized him instantly—“I am a Con- 
federate soldier. Your house is sur- 
rounded by Union troops apparently. 
I have an important message to deliver. 
In a desire to escape I came here. I 
had to enter the house, to my very great 
regret. I did not know this was your 
room. You can betray me if you will.” 

He scarcely dared to hope—yet her 
brother had said that in her heart she 
sympathized with the South. He threw 
himself upon her mercy. She gave no 
sign whatever that she recognized him, 
but threw open the door of her armoire. 

“In there,” she said, briefly. “I will 
do what I can for you.” 

“Thank you,” he said, gratefully, 
concealing himself in the wardrobe. 

By this time the house was fully 
awake. The officer in command hap- 
pened to have heard of Colonel Trent’s 
Union sympathies. So soon as he 
learned his name he apologized for the 
intrusion. He said that he and his men 
had been traveling all night and frankly 
admitted that as the house looked prom- 
ising he had thought he could get a good 
breakfast there for his command. The 
colonel summoned his daughter; the 
frightened servants were reassured, and 
soon a bounteous breakfast was being 
made ready for the Union troopers. 

Now a state of affairs, most singu- 
lar, had grown up between Rosalie 
Trent and her father. After much 
thought she had gone to the old man 
and had told him that her sympathies 
and affections were on the side of the 
South. When he had indignantly striv- 
en to drive her from the house she had 
coolly refused to leave him. 

Colonel Trent had been more or less 
mixed up with Union enterprises in the 
valley. His daughter had warned him 
bluntly that he must not allow her to 
gain any information concerning his 
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plans. For, while filial duty kept her by 
him, if she found out anything valuable 
to the cause of the South she would 
not hesitate to make use of it if oppor- 
tunity arose. He chuckled grimly, and 
informed her that she was welcorne to 
on any information she learned from 
im. 

So soon as she could do so Rosalie 
excused herself from her duties as host- 
ess and went back to her room. She 
opened the door of the wardrobe, out 
of which Herrick stepped shamefacedly 
indeed. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began. - 

“There is no other way,” interrupted 
the woman, composedly enough, al- 
though her heart was beating rapidly 
at the sight of her lover. 

“Were those men after me?” asked 
the young captain. 

“No, they came here for breakfast. 
I have arranged that they shall all come 
into the dining room at once to save 
trouble. Our negroes will look after 
their horses. If you can—if you care 
—I think I can get you out of this.” 

Hugh Herrick realized that it was 
necessary for him to get out at once. 
He answered promptly: 

“It is imperative that I should leave 
immediately.” 

“You can’t do that until the men 
come into the house,” said the woman. 
“Where are you going?” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“IT don’t know whether I ought to 
tell you or se 
“As you please. You seem to have 
forgotten that I am doing all I can to 

help you.” 

“T am going to General Fulkerson’s 
headquarters,” he burst out, impulsive- 
ly. “Do you know where they are?” 

“Perfectly. You can’t go by the main 
road, though.” 

“Why not?” 

“The Union Army is following after 
this cavalry picket on both roads. I 
heard the cavalry officer tell father so. 
They .are going to catch Stonewall 
Jackson napping. He laid a trap for 
them. He put that brigade out there 
for them to fall upon it, but they are 
leaving a regiment or two to skirmish 
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while they march south and fall upon 
him in overwhelming force.” 

“Miss Rosalie,” burst out the man, 
“for God’s sake, get me a horse! I 
must go at once. Immediately!” 

“If you were to offer me heaven and 
earth, I could do nothing for you until 
the Yankees are in the house. You will 
have to be patient.” 

“Patient!” groaned the man, “when 
Jackson is threatened with annihila- 
tion!” 

“You must do as I say for one thing 
or. ” 





“You won’t give me up?” he flashed 
out. 

“Certainly not! Now, if you will 
take my advice, you will wash your 
face, get some of the blood from it, and 
keep busy until I bring you some break- 
fast.” 

She turned toward the doorway. 

“You know the house. When I give 
the signal, you can go down the back 
stairway, through the kitchen and out 
to the barn,” she continued. 

“T shall take the best horse in the 
Federal troop.” 

“By no means,” interrupted the wom- 
an; “the loss would be discovered im- 
mediately. Take mine.” 

“What! Whitefoot ?” 

“Whitefoot,” assented 
firmly. 

“Miss Rosalie,” began the man, “how 
can J ever thank you? I—we 
thought i 

“Your thoughts are nothing to me, 
sir,” answered the girl, seeing that it 
was useless to keep up the pretense of 
ignorance any longer. ~“‘I am not doing 
this for you, but for—Virginia.” 

“But your father?” 

“He knows all. I have told him 
frankly that if I became possessed of 
information that would be useful to 
the South I should use it.” 

“Miss Rosalie, forgive me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive. You 
made your choice. You insulted me on 
the porch that day.” 

“Tnsulted you?” 

“By doubting me. 
tions for my affection. 


the woman, 








By. making condi- 
I have put you 


out of my heart forever.” 
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They were brave words, and rang 
true, but were as false as well could be. 
She turned quickly and left the room. 
Her advice was good. He washed his 
face and dusted his uniform as well as 
he could. He had scarcely completed 
these preparations when she entered the 
room bearing a pot of coffee, a plate of 
beaten biscuit and some bacon and pota- 
toes. He had been thinking deeply over 
the situation. 

“You have shown your loyalty,” he 
said, as he sat down. “I propose to 
trust you entirely.” 

Her eyes lighted, but her face re- 
mained impassive. 

“This change in the plans of the 
Union Army renders it imperative that 
I go back to General Jackson without 
delay. At the same time word must be 
carried to General Fulkerson suggesting 
that he advance his brigade, follow the 
route of the Union Army and attack 
them as soon as he gets in touch. Gen- 
eral Jackson is advancing down the val- 
ley and he ought to meet the Federals 
by eight o’clock. It is now five. He 
will hold them in play until Fulkerson 
can join, and as they do not expect him 
we ought to win without difficulty. But 
Fulkerson must be notified. Is there 
anyone to take that message?” 

“Tom,” said the girl. 

“Good! Get me pen, ink and paper, 
please.” 

“They are there in my desk.” 

He was all business at once. He 
wrote out a brief, concise statement of 
the position and plans of the enemy, in- 
closed the original order from General 
Jackson as a credential, and stated that 
he had gone back to warn Jackson. 
Then he suggested that General Fulker- 
son advance immediately and attack the 
Union Army in the rear. He signed it 
with his full name and rank. 

“T wish you would send Tom to me,” 
he said. 

“T will get him at once.” 

In five minutes she returned with the 
startling news that Tom was gone. The 
servants had just brought her father a 
note, which the boy had left in his room, 
saying he had gone south to join the 
Confederate Army. 











Checking his horse, Herrick gasped out his message. 
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“My God!” exclaimed Herrick, 
“what shall I do?” 

“T will take the message to General 
Fulkerson myself.” 

“Vou if 

“Certainly. I know every foot of the 
way as well as Tom. Give me the pa- 
pers. I will go the instant the soldiers 
leave, and now it is time for you to es- 
cape. They are all in the dining room.” 

“T understand. Will you forgive 

“Never !” 

“Well, whether you do or not, I love 
you and shall always. love you.” 

“Did you love me before you knew I 
had decided for the South?” 

“T have loved you since I was fool 
enough to leave you. When you see 
your brother again, ask him to tell you 
what I said to him just before I started 
on this journey. That will prove to you 
my heart. You will forgive me now?” 

“No, I will not,’”’ answered the wom- 
an. But he had some comfort in that 
she did not repeat that word, “Never.” 
He looked at her wistfully for a sec- 
ond, turned and left the room. She.sank 
down on a chair, her hand pressed to her 
heart. So he loved her after all! 

“He loves me!” she gasped. 
loves me, thank God!” 

The crackle of -the papers in her 
dress, where she had placed them, awak- 
ened her to her duty. She instantly 
arose and made her preparations for the 
journey. 

Herrick left the house, gained the 
barn unobserved, saddled one of the 
best horses in the stable, galloped across 
the fields, broke into the main road and 
dashed away for Jackson’s camp with- 
out being detected. 

It was eight in the morning when he 
ran slap into the picket of the advance 
guard. He had ridden his horse to 
death. The gallant animal fell breath- 
ing his last as he met the picket. 

*“A horse, for God’s sake!” he cried; 
“IT have word for the general. The 
Union Army is .approaching. They 
can’t be half an hour behind me.” 

“Give him a horse, some one,” cried 
the captain of the advance guard, who 
fortunately recognized Herrick. 


‘He 
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“I suggest that you deploy your men, 
captain, and advance cautiously,” he 
said, mounting the troop horse that was 
proffered him. Then he was gone. 

General Jackson rode with the ad- 
vance. He was astonished beyond 
measure to see a hatless, muddy, white- 
faced figure dashing furiously toward 
him. Checking his horse, Herrick 
gasped out his message. 

“General Jackson,” he said, “the ene- 
my has disregarded General Fulker- 
son’s position. They are advancing in 
force along this road to crush you. 
They should be here in less than an 
hour.” 

“We'll give them a little surprise 
when they come,” said Jackson, prompt- 
ly. “Thanks to you, sir.” 

He turned and spoke briefly to his 
staff. In the twinkling of an eye the 
marching column resolved itself into a 
battle line. 

“Now,” said the general, “we are 
ready for them. You must always count 
upon a change in the plans of an ene- 
my; instead of surprising the Federals 
we are to fight for our lives, it seems. 
You have done well, Captain Herrick. 
I suppose you didn’t see General Fulker- 
son?” 

“No, sir. My horse was killed. I 
ran into a squadron of Union troops 
and took refuge in a house.” 

“Whose house ?” 

“Colonel Trent’s house.” 

“T thought he was a Northern sym- 
pathizer.” 

“He is for the Union, sir.” 

“From whom did you learn this 
news ?” 

“T would rather not tell, sir, but the 
information is authentic.” 

“You didn’t go to General Fulkerson, 


then ?”’ 


“No, sir. I thought it better to re- 
turn here.” 
“Certainly you chose the wiser 


course, but I wish that I could get 
word to Fulkerson.” 

“T attended to that, sir. One of the 
members of the household agreed to 
carry it.” 

“Yes, but the dispatch will be use- 
less now.” 
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“T know that, sir, but I took the lib- 
erty of adding a note of my own, telling 
of the movement of the Federal troops 
and suggesting, as representing you— 
I trust I was not presumptuous, sir?” 
“Go on!” snapped the general. 
“That General Fulkerson march im- 


mediately and fall on the rear of the . 


Union Army while you hold it in play.” 

The general gave one of his rare 
smiles, then he broke into a quiet laugh. 

“Young sir,” he said, ‘you have the 
instincts of a great captain. I will-see 
what can be done for you after we have 
won the day. Meanwhile I desire to 
have it known that you have my full 
approval and commendation for your 
most soldierly action.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the delighted 
Herrick. Praise from Stonewall Jack- 
son was praise indeed. 

“Major Herrick, you will remain on 
my staff during the engagement,” con- 
tinued the commander, with emphasis 
on the new title. 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir. 


” 
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“By the way, who was the person 
who took the message?” 

“T will tell you, general,” said the 
young man, impetuously. “But you 
must not mention it to anyone.” 

“You may depend upon me.” 

“It was a woman.” 

“What!” 

“Miss Trent.” 

“The colonel’s daughter ?” 

Os, sir.” : 

“Doesn't she share her father’s opin- 
ions ?”’. 

“No, sir. She is loyal to the South.” 

“Will she get through?” 

“T think she will, sir.” 

There was a sudden snapping sound 
of far-off rifle fire away to the front 
under the trees, a cheer, then a yell; then 
the full roar of battle, mingled with the 
thunder of cannon. 

“They are at it already,” said. Jack- 
son, his eyes flashing in spite of his 
composed demeanor. ‘Well, we'll beat 
them this time. Your plan was as good 
as mine.” 
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The number of people throughout the country who are attracted toward the stage.and all that pertains 
to theatrical life is so large that we believe much interest will be taken in a series of articles dealing 
exclusively with this subject in all its branches. We invite communications from our readers asking for 
any theatgical information they may desire, and we will do our best to answer these questions satisfactorily 
in these pages. We refer not only to questions concerning the professional stage and those who appear upon 
it, but especially do we desire to be of service to amateurs, and will cheerfully give hints as to the selection 
of plays for private theatricals, the casting of the same, the scenery, the costumes, and in fact any point that 
may puzzle or interest the aspirant for histrionic honors. In this connection, we shall publish from time 
to time, a little original play, which, while the professional rights are reserved, will be open to representation 
by such amateurs as care to perform it, and will apply for written permission. The second of these is given 
below. In the next issue will be begun the promised advice to aspiring playwrights. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


A COMEDIETTA 


CHARACTERS: 


ELsiE MAYNARD . 
Mrs. Bunce, Prendergast’s housekeeper 


AMOS PRENDERGAST 
Jack RANDOLPH, his nephew 


PRENDERGAST—What? The end? 

Ex.ste—I mean the end of the first 
volume. But there is a second. 

PRENDERGAST—Oh! Glad to hear it! 

Exvsie—I will go for it. (2Rising.) 

PRENDERGAST (rising also)—No, in- 
deed. I can’t let you put yourself to so 
much trouble. I will go. 


yy CENE.—Living room in 
) Prendergast’s house’ in 
WK) the country. Simply but 
} tastefullyfurnished. Large 
§ door at back, opening up- 
= Js on a garden. Doors right 

; and left. 
At rising of curtain, Prendergast is 
comfortably ensconced in an armchair 








at right of library table. Elsie, seated 
left of table, is reading aloud. Mrs. 
Bunce is occupied preparing coffee at 
little table down left. 

Este (reading)—“D’Artagnan was 
victor, and it must be confessed easily 
victor, for only one of the alguazils was 
armed; still, he defended himself as a 
matter of form. Ten minutes sufficed 
for their defeat. D’Artagnan remained 
master of the field of battle.” 

PRENDERGAST—Well? Go on. 

Evsie—That is the end. 


ELsIE (stopping him)—No! no! no! 
Please let me. My aunt would scold 
me, wouldn’t you, aunt? (Mrs. Bunce 
does not answer.) Aunt! 

Mrs. BuNceE—Eh? 

Etste—Wouldn’t you scold me if I 
allowed Mr. Prendergast 

Mrs. Bunce—Of course I 
scold you, and scold you well. 

PRENDERGAST—But you don’t know 
where it is. 

Etste—Yes, I do. 
the top shelf. 





should 


In the library, on 
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_ PrENDERGAST—You can never reach 
it. 

Exrste—I will jump up on a chair. 

PRENDERGAST—Don’t fall. Don’t hurt 
yourself? 

Ex_ste—Have no fear. (Exit Elsie.) 

PRENDERGAST—Be very careful. (Fol- 
lows her with his eyes until she disap- 
pears. Then to Mrs. Bunce.) Really, 
who is that niece of yours, Mrs. Bunce? 

Mrs. Bunce (hesitating )—Why— 
why, she is my niece, sir. 

PRENDERGAST (taking the coffee 
which Mrs. Bunce presents to him)— 
How does it happen that I have never 
heard you speak of her? 

Mrs. Bunce—Because you never 
took the trouble to ask me. For twenty 
years I have been your housekeeper, 
and you have*never once, in those 
twenty years, asked me a single ques- 
tion about my family. But it has been 
quite different since my niece came 
here. Every day, new questions about 
her. - Where did she come from? 
Where is she going? What is she do- 
ing ?, What has she done? What is she 
going to do? And now you begin 
again. Well, if you have forgotten 

PRENDERGAST—No, I have not for- 
gotten, Mrs. Bunce. You told me you 
had a brother 

Mrs. Bunce—Certainly, I have a 
brother. 

PRENDERGAST—Who was a_ watch- 
maker, and had gone to England to live 
in Liverpool. 

Mrs. BuNcE—Exactly. Liverpool. 
PRENDERGAST—He married there and 
had a daughter. 

Mrs. Bunce—A daughter, who is 
my niece; my niece who was here just 
now. 

PRENDERGAST — Certainly, certainly. 
You told me that she had received a 
fine education, that she became a gov- 
erness in an English family, that that 
family had come on a trip to America, 
and that your niece took advantage of 
the opportunity to make you a visit of 
a few days. That is what you told me, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. Bunce—Yes. 

PRENDERGAST—Well. It seems to me 
that is not all. There is something in 
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her looks, in the tones of her voice, that 
is not explained by what you have told 
me—her charm, I mean, her exquisite 
grace of manner. 

Mrs. Bunce—She takes after her 
aunt, perhaps. 

PRENDERGAST (dryly) — Oh! 
enter Elsie, a book in her hand.) 

Etsie—I have it. 

Mrs. Bunce (to Prendergast)—Is 
there anything else you want to know? 


(Re- 


PRENDERGAST — No, Mrs. Bunce, 
nothing more. 
Mrs. Bunce—Then I will go. 


(Turning as she reaches door.) But 
you know, if it amuses you, I will tell 
it to you once more. I have a brother. 
That brother lives ‘in Engdand—in 
Manchester. 

PRENDERGAST—Eh? 

ELsIE (quickly)—No, no, aunt, not 
in Manchester. In Liverpool, aunt— 
Liverpool. 

Mrs. Bunce—Oh, yes, so it is. (To 
Prendergast.) Well, what could you 
expect? It’s all your fault, you have 
made me tell it over so many times that 
I have got all mixed up. (Exit Mrs. 
Bunce.) 

(Prendergast, in his armchair, keeps 
his eyes fixed on Elsie. She sits down 
in her former place. A moment of si- 
lence.) 

E.sie—Are you comfortable ? 

PRENDERGAST—Oh, yes. I am com- 
fortable. 

Etstr (opening book and commen- 
cing to read) —“D’Artagnan remained 
alone with Madame Bonacieux “e 

PRENDERGAST (interrupting )—Com- 
fortable? Well, I should say I was. 
Never so comfortable and happy in my 
life. And I owe it all to you. 

Evts1e—To me? 

PRENDERGAST— Yes—yes, to you. 

Evste—lIf that is so, I am very glad 
I came here to see my aunt. (Jtead- 
ing.) “D’Artagnan remained alone 
with Madame——”’ 

PRENDERGAST (iterrupting again)— 
Why, if anyone had told me, when I 
first came up here into the country, two 
months ago, that I should be so con- 
tented to-day, I would have laughed 
him to scorn. For L was anything but 
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happy then. My nephew—I have a 
nephew, Miss Elsie; a boy whom I 
loved as a father. Well, he treated me 
most outrageously, repaid my affection 
with the blackest ingratitude. - 

Evste—Oh! 

PRENDERGAST—He made a scandal- 
ous marriage. 

Evs1e—Scandalous ! 

PRENDERGAST — Absolutely scandal- 
ous. Because of his marriage, I was 
forced to leave Boston and come here to 
hide my shame and anger. ( Rising.) 
I was so exasperated, that when your 
aunt asked permission to have you come 
here, I’m afraid I did not treat her very 
well. 

EtsiE (rising)—Yes, she told me 
about it. 

PrENDERGAST—And_ all the poor 
woman could obtain from me was to 
tolerate your presence in the house, on 
condition that I should never meet you. 

Evsre—And I was so afraid of you. 

PRENDERGAST—Still, one day we met 
face to face in the hall. 

E.sie—It was not my fault. 

PRENDERGAST—I am sure of that. 
Well, we came face to face, and I was 
forced to look at you. 

Evsie (demurely)—Well? 

PrENDERGAsT—And I found you 
charming to look at. 

EsiE (dropping a courtesy )—Thank 
you, kind sir. 

PRENDERGAST—An hour later, when 
Mrs. Bunce came to bring me my cof- 
fee, you followed after. 

Ex.str—I brought the sugar bowl. 

PRENDERGAST— Yes. And my coffee 
was well sugared that day, for, to see 
you closer, I don’t know how many 
lumps I took. And then we talked, and 
I found out that you were no less agree- 
able to listen to than to look at. I asked 
you if it would bore you to read Dumas’ 
novels to me, and you answered that, on 
the contrary, it would be a pleasure. 
And so, in short, the last two weeks, 
perhaps, have been the happiest I have 
ever passed in my life. 

Exstre—Is that really so? ss, 

PrENDERGAST—Absolutely. But why 
do you ask? 

Evste—Because then there would be 


hope that your great anger was dying 
out. 

PRENDERGAST— What great anger? 

Evste—Against your nephew. 

PRENDERGAST—Never! I am quite 
as angry with him as ever. (Going to 
armchair.) Let us speak no more of 
him. (Elsie takes her former place by 
the table. Prendergast looks at her, 
smiling, and murmurs): “D’Artagnan 
remained alone with Madame Bona- 
cieux.” 

EvstE (raising her head, after hav- 
ing bent it over the book, as if to read) 
—And yet, you are kind-hearted. 

PRENDERGAST—Oh, I am kind-heart- 
ed enough, but not so much so as to 
pardon what is unworthy of pardon. 

Evsie—And what your nephew did, 
two months ago, is unworthy of par- 
don? 

PRENDERGAST— Yes. 

Evste—Ah! 

PRENDERGAST—Imagine! I wanted 
him to marry a charming girl, rich and 
of good family. Her father and I had 
talked it all.over. Jack, my nephew, 
had consented to propose. Then, all of 
a sudden, I received a letter from him, 
in which he said he could not marry 
Susan—her name was Susan—and why 
not, do you suppose? Because he 
wanted to marry another. 

Etsire—Ah! 

PRENDERGAST (rising and striking the 
table violently with his hand)—And 
who was it he married? Who? 

Etsiz (recoiling a little)—I’m sure 
I don’t know. 

PRENDERGAST—The daughter of a 
furniture dealer! The daughter of a 
miserable little one-horse furniture 
dealer. 

Evsrte—Oh! 

PRENDERGAST—And he was impudent 
enough to write and ask me to forgive 
him and see his wife. You can imag- 
ine what my answer was. I will never 
see her! Never! never! But (with a 
change of manner) let us forget all 
that, and, if you like, let us return to 
D’Artagnan. 

ELsIE (with a little sigh)—Very well. 

PRENDERGAST (leaning back in his 
chair and speaking under his breath)— 
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“Remained alone with Madame Bona- 
cieux.” 

Etstz (reading)—‘D’Artagnan re- 
mained alone with Madame Bonacieux. 
He turned toward her. The poor wom- 
an (Enter Mrs. Bunce.) 

Mrs. BuncE—Mr. Prendergast. 

PRENDERGAST — Well, what is 
What’s the matter? 

Mrs. Bunce—There is some one 
here. Some one from Boston. 

PRENDERGAST—Boston? Well, why 
do you fidget about like that. (Rising.) 
Ah! Don’t tell me it’s Jack! _ 

Mrs. Bunce—But it is Mr. Jack, 
your nephew. He is in the hall, wait- 
ing: 

PRENDERGAST (approaching Mrs. 
Bunce)—Well, tell him not to wait any 
longer, and to go back by the first 
train. Tell him that from me, and make 
it clear to him that he must not come 
here again! (He returns to his arm- 
chair, passing behind Elsie. Mrs. 
Bunce remains near door. To Elsie.) 
Shall we go on with the reading? 

E:tsi1e—No. You would now be ‘in- 
capable of listening, and I am incapa- 
ble of reading. 

PRENDERGAST—Ah! 

Etsie (closing book)—Entirely in- 
capable. (She rises.) 

PRENDERGAST — What does that 
mean? Do you take his part against 
me? 

Extste—Not at all! Not at all! I 
take no part. I beg your pardon I 
feel that I ought not to say anything; 
but when I hear you drive away, with 
such harsh words, a nephew, your only 
relation, and whom you just acknowl- 
edged you loved so dearly, it should 
not seem strange to you that, in spite 
of myself. Once more, sir, I ask 
your pardon, I sincerely ask your par- 
don. 

PRENDERGAST (goitg toward her)— 
What’s the use of seeing him, when I 
have decided not to do’what he wants 
me to do? He would not follow me 





it ? 











about in this way if he knew how use- 
less it was. 

E.ste—He was wrong, but perhaps 
he thinks he has some excuse to of- 
fer—— 
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PRENDERGAST—Excuse! What pos- 
sible excuse could he have? 
Etste—He alone knows that. 
PRENDERGAST—Do. you want me to 
see him? 
E.str—I—I—why, I have no right 
—I 
PRENDERGAST—Tell me you want me 
to do it, and I will do it for your sake. 
Etstre—For my sake? 
PrRENDERGAST—Yes. Is it your wish? 
Mrs. Bunce—Tell him yes, Elsie. I 
would tell him so right away, if it 
would have the same effect. 
PRENDERGAST—It would not have the 
same effect. (To Elsie.) Well? 
Etst1e—Well—yes. It is my wish. 
PRENDERGAST — That is sufficient. 
(To Mrs. Bunce.) Tell him to come 
in. 
Mrs. 





Bunce—What a fuss about 
nothing! You were dying to see him 
all the time. (Exit Mrs. Bunce.) — 

PRENDERGAST—No, that is not so. 
Your aunt is mistaken. I did it only 
because you asked me to, and I wish it 
had been some other request. (Enter 
Jack and Mrs. Bunce.) 

Jack—My dear uncle 

PRENDERGAST (stiffly) —How do you 
do, sir? 

Mrs. Bunce (to Jack)—This is my 
niece, Mr. Jack, my little Elsie. 

Jacx—tThe daughter of your brother, 
who is a watchmaker in England? 

Mrs. BunceE—Exactly. (To Pren- 
dergast.) You see, he knows all about 
it. (Elsie whispers to Mrs. Bunce.) 
Of course, I ought to have thought of 
that. Mr. Jack, my niece wants to know 
if you have had anything to eat since 
leaving Boston. 

Jack—Why, no. (Movement of im- 
patience on the part of Prendergast.) 
But that is of no consequence. 

Mrs. BunceE—Yes, it is. It won’t 
take me a minute to get you some cold 
chicken. Come, Elsie. 

Ersir—Yes, aunt. (Exeunt Mrs. 
Bunce and Elsie. Elsie bows slightly as 
she passes Jack, who returns the salu- 
tation. ) 

PRENDERGAST—Well, sir? 

Jack—Well, uncle, I came to see you 
about the Townsend mortgages. ~ 
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PRENDERGAST — Oh, that’s ~—s what 
brought you up here, was it? 

Jack—Yes. We ought to collect the 
interest. 

PRENDERGAST—Of course, the inter- 
est must be collected. (Enter Mrs. 
Bunce, followed by a maid, bearing a 
covered tray, which she places upon the 
table, and goes out.) 

Mrs. Bunce—Here is your lunch- 
eon, Mr. Jack. (She arranges the 
dishes.) And after you have finished 
that, you shall have some strawberries. 
My niece has gorie to pick them for you 
in the garden. 

PRENDERGAST (in disgust)—Humph! 
(Jack sits down at table. Exit Mrs. 
Bunce.) 

Jacx—You are perfectly right, uncle, 
the interest on those mortgages must 
be collected. I sought through all my 
papers, and, as I could not find the 
deeds, I thought that you must have 
them. 

PRENDERGAST—It is possible. In fact, 
I think I have, and I will give them to 
you. Is that all you have to say to me? 

Jack (ceasing to eat, but remaining 
seated at table)—No, uncle, that is not 
all. 

PrRENDERGAST—Ah! 

Jacx—I want to tell you that you are 
not just to be so angry with me. 

PRENDERGAST—Indeed! The daugh- 
ter of a furniture dealer! A wretched, 
little furniture dealer. 

Jacx—Well, his business is not large. 
But, if you could see her, as I did for 
the first time. (Enter Elsie, wearing a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and carrying 
a basket of strawberries.) 

Evste—Here are the berries, but you 
will have to wait a little. (She places 
the basket on the little table, right, and, 
after removing her hat, commences to 
hull the berries, apparently paying no 
further attention to Prendergast ‘and 
Jack.) A 

Jacx—From the first moment I saw 
her my heart was hers. She was so 
pretty. 

PRENDERGAST (low, indicating Elsic) 
—You don’t expect me to believe, I sup- 
pose, that she was prettier than 








Jack (looking at Elsie. Then, after 
a pause)—Prettier? No. I cannot lie 
about it. She was not prettier. 

PRENDERGAST—Nor even as pretty, I 
am sure. 

JAck—Oh, yes, she was quite as 
pretty, I assure you. (Prendergast con- 
tinues to regard Elsie, as she arranges 
the berries, and pays scant attention to 
Jack.) She has the loveliest smile, 
uncle, so mischievous and yet so sweet. 
And her every movement is grace itself. 
She has a charm about her that no one 
can resist. Ah, uncle, I know how 
cruelly I have disappointed you, but it 
seemed to me that the girl I was marry- 
ing had only to show herself to make 
everybody forgive me, that she had only 
to say a word to win your affection. 
That is my sole defense, the only excuse 
I have to offer. Consent to see her! 
I ask but that. Consent to see her! 
Will you? 

PRENDERGAST—NO, I will not see her. 

Jack— Uncle! (Elsie, with the 
strawberries on a plate, advances very 
slowly from the little table.) 

PRENDERGAST (vrising)—I will. not 
see her. I have decided long ago. You 
have hurt me cruelly, and still more 
cruelly my friends, Mr. Jackson and 
Susan, and the wife it has pleased you 
to choose was more than half to blame. 
I will never forgive her—neither her 
nor you! 

Jack—Is that final, uncle? 

PRENDERGAST— Yes, it is final. 

“Eusie (who has reached the large 
table)—Your strawberries, Mr. Jack. 

Jack—Thank you, but I am scarcely 
in a mood to eat them now, I fear. 

E.str—Oh, do! 

PRENDERGAST (with a little impa- 
tience )—What difference does it make ? 
(To Jack, while Elsie goes to pick up 
her hat and basket.) And all that about 
the mortgages was a pretext, I sup- 
pose? 

JacK—Not at all. It is really so. 

PRENDERGAST—Then I will give you 
the deeds. (To Elsie, who is about to 
go.) Miss Elsie, will you’ kindly ask 
your aunt to come here? 

E.s1e—Certainly, Mr. Prendergast. 
(Exit Elsie. A moment of silence.) 











Jacx—Has Mrs. Bunce’s niece been 
here for a long time? 

PRENDERGAST—Two weeks. 

Jack—She is quite charming. 

PreNDERGAST—Of course she is. 

Jacx—As graceful as one could be, 
amiable 

PRENDERGAST-—Perfectly amiable. 

Jacx—Of course, I have seen her 
for only a few minutes, but she seems 
to me to be above her station—— 

PRENDERGAST (with animation)— 
Well, I should say she was. There is 
no position in society she is not fitted 
to fill, Why, a duchess would be proud 
to resemble her. 

Jack (smiling)—I agree with you 
thoroughly. 

PRENDERGAST—Whether you do or 
not makes no. difference. 

Jack (rising and going to Prender- 
gast)—And despite that, according to 
you, if an honest man should fall in love 
with her, he would be wrong to marry 
her because she is the daughter of a 
watchmaker. 

PRENDERGAST—Oh! Still harping on 
that! 

Jack—No, uncle, no, not at all. 

PRENDERGAST — Why _ doesn’t _ that 
Mrs. Bunce come? (He pulls bell rope 
and then turns brusquely to Jack.) In 
the first place, it is not the same thing, 
a watchmaker-is not-—— (Enter Mrs. 
Bunce.) 

PRENDERGAST—Oh, there you are, at 
last! You have the key of the desk, 
in my room, haven’t you? 

Mrs. BuUNCE—Y¢es, sir. 

PRENDERGAST — Give it to him. 
(While she is hunting for the key and 
handing it to Jack.) What have you 
been doing all this time I have been 
waiting for you? 

Mrs. BuNcE—I beg your pardon, but 
while my niece was here with you, the 
postman brought a letter for her. (She 
hands the key to Jack, who goes slowly 
toward the door.) 

PRENDERGAST—A letter? 

Mrs. BuNcE—Yes, sir. My niece is 
obliged to leave here, to go away at 
once. 

PRENDERGAST—Go away! 
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Mrs. BuNceE—Yes, sir, and immedi- 
ately. 

PRENDERGAST — Go away! (To 
Jack.) Well, what are you doing there? 
(Pushing him almost outside.) You 
have the key of the desk. You will find 
there the deeds, all that you want. 

Jack— Very well, uncle. (Exit 
Jack.) 

PRENDERGAST (no longer containing 
himself )—Come here, you! What was 
that you said? 

Mrs. BuNcE—Mr. Prendergast! 

PRENDERGAST — What did you say 
just now? 

Mrs. Bunce—That my niece was 
going away. 

PRENDERGAST—But why? Why? 

Mrs. Bunce—Because that English 
family with whom Elsie came to Amer- 
ica—you know—well, they are going 
back—and my niece is obliged to go, 
too—if she wants to keep her place. 
She has been here for two weeks al- 
ready. I have no doubt but that she 
would have liked to remain longer, but 
it is impossible. 

PRENDERGAST—And_ she is going 
away like that, without a word to me? 

Mrs. BuncE—Oh, no. She means, 
of course, to say good-by to you. 

PRENDERGAST (almost beside himself ) 
—I don’t want her good-bys! She shall 
not go! 

Mrs. Bunce (alarmed)—Mr. Pren- 
dergast ! 

PRENDERGAST—She shan’t go, I tell 
you, because I don’t wish her to go, be- 
cause I forbid it! 

Mrs. Bunce—In the name of Heav- 
en! what is the matter with you? 

PRENDERGAST — What’s the matter 
with me? 

Mrs. BuNnce—Yes. 

PRENDERGAST (beginning to be calm- 
er)—Nothing—I beg your pardon— 
your niece must go. Yes—yes, she must 
go 





Mrs. BunceE—But ? 

PRENDERGAST (aside)—Ah, what has 
happened to me? A fine illusion, truly. 
My gray hair—oh, of course—when one 
is old—I took it for fatherly affection, 
but it was not that at all—it was in a 
fair way to become—if she had re- 
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mained here a week longer—but, fortu- 
nately, she is going away. (Aloud.) 
Let her go, Mrs. Bunce. I no longer 
oppose her departure. (Enter Elsie.) 

PRENDERGAST—Your aunt tells me 
that you are obliged to leave us—this 
very day. 

Ers1e—Unfortunately, yes. 

PRENDERGAST—What train do you 
take? 

-Etstre—The one leaving at four. 

PRENDERGAST—Mrs. Bunce, give or- 
ders fot the carriage to be ready at 
three. 

Mrs. BuncE—Yes, sir. 
Bunce.) 

Evstk (after a short pause)—I could 
not leave this house without thanking 
you for all your kindness and telling 
you how sorry I am to go. 

PRENDERGAST—You are sorry to go, 
then ? 

Etstr—Yes. I have been so happy 
here. Everyone was so good to me. I 
was so fond of the people about me. 

PRENDERGAST—Your aunt? 

Erste (a_ little astonished)—My 
aunt ? 

PRENDERGAST—Yo0u spoke of the peo- 
ple who were fond of you and whom 
you were fond of. 

Erstr—Oh, yes; of course, I loved 
my aunt. But I loved you, too. 

PRENDERGAST (starting )—Ah! 

E.sie—If I have offended you by 
saying that, I beg your pardon. I said 
it because it is the pure truth. 

PRENDERGAST—Really, Elsie, in the 
two weeks we have passed together, 
have you learned to have a little affec- 
tion for me? 

E.ste—A little affection! I loved you 
from the very first. That is why I can 
scarcely keep back the tears. I had for- 
gotten that some day I should be 
obliged to go. 

PRENDERGAST (after a pause)—Then, 
why go at all? 

Ecsite (starting )—What? 

PRENDERGAST—Why go at all, I say? 

Evste—How can I do otherwise ? 

PRENDERGAST—Why, write to that 
English family and resign your posi- 
tion. Nothing could be simpler. 


(Exit Mrs. 
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E.sie—Nothing could be simpler, in- 
deed. And, after that? 

PrenpeRGAst—After that? Why, re- 
main here, of course. 

Etste—And what shall I do here? 

PRENDERGAST—What you have been 
doing for the past fortnight. 

Evs1e—You in your armehair—I 
near it—reading Dumas’ novels. 

PRENDERGAST—The “Three Guards- 
men.” 

Evste—And then others. 

PRENDERGAST—Yes. There are lots 
of them. 

Ev_s1e—H-m-m! 
head.) 

PRENDERGAST—But you said just 
now 

Exsite—I said just now that for an 
instant I forgot that such an existence 
was impossible. But it is so. 

PRENDERGAST — Why _ impossible? 
Why? 

Evste—But—because 

PRENDERGAST—Because what? (With 
anger.) What does your English fam- 
ily give you? I will give you double, 
triple. I will give you what you want. 

Exsie (laughing)—Just for reading 
to you? 

PRENDERGAST— Yes. 

Etstr—The place would not be a bad 
one. It would only have one little fault 
—it would be slightly compromising for 
me. 

PRENDERGAST—At my age? 

Etste (gayly)—Nonsense! You are 
quite young! (Seriously.) Oh, if you 
were not alone. 

PRENDERGAST—Alone ? 

Extste—If you had some one with you 
—relations — married relations — your 
nephew, for example, with his wife. 
Then I might very well. 

PRENDERGAST—Don’t speak of those 
people. It was he who brought me ill- 
luck. That letter, that letter which 
forces you to go away, arrived at the 
same time as he. (Movement of Elsie.) 
Oh, I know it wasn’t his fault, but I am 
as angry with him as if it had been. 

Erste—And yet—if I should say to 
you 

PRENDERGAST (stopping her)—Please 
don’t! 


(She shakes her 























Exsie (after a pause. Very much 
moved )—I must go, then, for it is the 
only thing to be done. And I am very 
sorry; oh, so very sorry! (She sinks 
into a chair, and hides her face in her 
hands.) 

PRENDERGAST (overwhelmed )—Elsie! 

Eusiz (drying her eyes)—Forgive 
me—see—it is all over. (Smiling.) 
See, I’m not crying now. 

PrRENDERGAST—Elsie! (She rises.) 
_Is this really true? If there were a 
means—not that of which I spoke just 
now, but another, a good one—would 
you really consent to remain near me, 
always, and would you be happy in do- 
ing so? 

Exsie (with a burst of joy)—Oh, 
yes—yes, from the very bottom of my 
heart! 

PRENDERGAST—Then you shall not 
go! I have found the means for you to 
remain. . 

Evste—And that is? 

PRENDERGAST—For you to become 
my wife. : 

Este (overcome)—Ah! 

PRENDERGAST—That is what I will 
do, marry you. And I will speak to 
your aunt at once. (Enter Jack, with 
papers in his hand.) 

PRENDERGAST—Come here, you! Oh, 
you needn’t be afraid. You can go for 
your wife. I'll see her. 

Jacx—Uncle! 

PRENDERGAST—You are the one who 
was right. I know it now. What dif- 
ference does it make if the right wom- 
an is the daughter of a furniture dealer 
—or the daughter of a watchmaker? 
Go for your wife. Bring her here. We 
will live here all four together. 

Jacx—All four? 

PRENDERGAST—Yes, all four. (To 
Elsie, who is beginning to recover from 
the shock.) I am going to speak to 
your aunt, and I will return—return at 
once. (Exit Prendergast.) - 

EtsIE (in answer to the astounded 
look of her husband)—Take me away! 
Take me away from here! Let us go 
at once! 

Jacxk—What has happened ? 

Exste—He wants to marry me! 
Jack—What ! 
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Evrstse—He wants to marry me! 
That’s what your fine idea has. brought 
us to. Of course, in telling him that I 
was going away, I hoped the announce- 
ment would cause him some sorrow, 
which I could use in persuading him 
gently to do what we wanted. But 
could I imagine that this awful thing 
would have happened. 

Jacx—All four. I could not under- 
stand what he meant by all four of us 
living together. 

Evste—You understand now. 

Jack—Yes. 

Evste—Take me away! Let us go! 

Jack—But we cannot go like that. 
Would it not be better 

ExsteE—What ? 

Jacx—To go and find my uncle and 
bravely tell him all. (Enter Mrs. 
Bunce.) 

Mrs. Bunce—Oh, Mr. Jack! 
Miss—I mean Mrs. Randolph! 

Extsie and Jack (together)—Well, 
Mrs. Bunce—well ? 

Mrs. Bunce—He has asked me for 
your hand. 

Evsts—We know that. What then? 

Mrs. BunceE—He ordered me out of 
the house. 

JAck—For refusing your consent? 

Mrs. BuNcE—No, for being your ac- 
complice, he said (to Elsie) for letting 
him believe for two weeks that you were 
my niece. 

Exvste—He knows, then? 

Mrs. Bunce—Yes, he knows that 
you are not my niece, but that you are 
his niece, the wife of his nephew. I 
have told him the whole truth. 

Etsre and Jack—Ah! 

Jack—And what happened then? 

Mrs. Bunce—I saw at once that I 
would better have held my tongue. 

EtsiE (to Jack )—You see. 

Mrs. Bunce—At first he turned 
white and trembled with anger, unable 
to speak. And then, when words came 
to him, he said: “Let them go! Let 
them leave my house! Tell them so at 
once. And when they have gone, go 
yourself. Oh, the wretches! To have 
made game of me like that!” 

Jack (to Elsie)—You were right 
just now. Come! (Jack and Elsie 





Oh, 


























move toward door. Prendergast ap- 
pears, Jack and Elsie pause. Prender- 
gast looks at them for a moment, and 
then makes a sign for them to leave.) 

Jack—We are going, uncle. - (Pren- 
dergast comes down, and sinks into arm- 
chair beside table. Jack and Elsie con- 
tinue toward door, with Mrs. Bunce be- 
side them. She says good-by to them; 
but, just as they are about to disappear, 
Elsie stops, and, descending stage rap- 
idly, casts herself down at Prender- 
gast’s knees.) 

Evste—Well, yes, we will go, we will 
go in just a moment; but first, I want to 
tell you how this all happened. You 
will see, then, if we are as guilty as 
you think. It was he—yes, he who, 
without cessation, repeated to me that 
he was half broken-hearted to have 
quarreled with you, and that he would 
never be happy until you had forgiven 
him. 

Jack—That is true, uncle! And I 
also added that you would be unhappy 
not to have me near you. (Movement 
of Prendergast.) Yes, uncle, yes! For 
I know what affection you had for me, 
and I was sure that your anger, de- 
served in a way on my part as it was, 
could not prevent you caring for me 
still and regretting me—sometimes. 

Evste (still. kneeling at Prender- 
gast’s side)—We both sought for some 
means to bring about a reconciliation. 
As I was the one who had come be- 
tween you and the principal reason of 
the quarfel, it was evidently my duty 
to do my best to prove to you that I 
was not so—unacceptable, as you 
seemed to believe. But how could I 
prove it to you? You refused to see 
me. Then the idea came to me to in- 
vent a little romance, and we arranged 
with Mrs. Bunce that little fiction of a 
niece. (Here Prendergast turns with 
a furious air toward Mrs. Bunce, who 
recoils two or three steps, as if in great 
fear.) I came here to your house and 
—even on the chance of angering you 
further—I must confess that I came 
with the deliberate intention of making 
a conquest of you. (Prendergast looks 
at her.) I spared nothing to accom- 
plish that result. I made up my mind 
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to be sweet, gentle, amiable, and I was 
so—perhaps I was even a little bit of a 
coquette—I was so anxious to please 
you. (Smiling.) I miscalculated the 
dose—I gave you too much of it. (Pren- 
dergast looks at her again, and, at her 
last words, smiles in spite of himself. 
Elsie profits by this to almost slip into 
his arms. Prendergast takes both her 
hands and kisses her upon the fore- 
head.) 

PRENDERGAST 
Come here, you! 

Jack—Yes, uncle, yes. 

PRENDERGAST—Have I the right to 
be angry with you now, since I myself 
—and yet (Jack and Elsie prevent 
him from continuing.) But you were 
right, your excuse was there, (Jndi- 
cating Elsie’s face.) And it was also 
my excuse. If ever the rumor spreads 
that I was a fool for the moment, and 
if I am blamed for it, I shall say: Look 
at her! 

Mrs. BunceE—And what about me? 
Are you going to send me away now? 

PRENDERGAST—I ought to—for hav- 
ing exposed me to 

Mrs. Bunce (low to Prendergast)— 
Bah! you will get over it, have no fear 
of that. It is the sun of your Indian 
summer; it warms, but it does not burn. 

Este (to Prendergast)—Now sit 
down there in your armchair. ~(Pren- 
dergast obeys. To Jack.) You there, 
near your uncle. (Jack sits on a chair 
behind the table between Prendergast 
and Elsie.) And I here. (She sits 
down in the accustomed chair and opens” 
“D’Artagnan "ee 
Prendergast.) You are comfortable? 

PRENDERGAST (leaning back in his 
chair, as at the rising of the curtain)— 
Very comfortable. 

Erste—I will go on then, and this 
time I hope with no _ interruptions. 
( Reading.) “PD’Artagnan remained 
alone with Madame Bonacieux. He 
turned toward her. The poor woman 
was half fainting. D’Artagnan gave 
her a rapid glance, and Clee 
curtain must begin to fall when she 
starts the reading, and she continues 
until the curtain 1s down.) 


(rising, to Jack)— 
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A SPRING BRIDAL GOWN. 
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purpose . devoting the 
short space given to our 
preface for this depart- 
ment to general sugges- 
tions which may serve to 
quicken the feminine in- 
stinct to a wiser and more 
tasteful discrimination in the matter of 
dress. 

At the very outset we wish to put 
ourselves on record as advocates of ap- 
propriate and individual dressing, mean- 
ing in the first place, that apparel should 
be suitable in the matter of time and 
place, and, in the second, that it should, 
as far as possible, conform to the in- 
dividuality of the wearer. 

Individuality, let it be known, does 
not simply mean being different. Sure- 
ly no one would maintain that the wom- 
an who insisted upon having a hand- 
some black broadcloth trimmed with 
white braid because she wanted to be 
unlike other women was a person of 
taste, any more than was the one who 
recently walked down Broadway in a 
purple gown and hat, and wearing pur- 
ple shoes with Louis XV. heels. Yet 
both had achieved something appalling- 
ly different from the usual order of 
things. Ata recent lecture in this city 
the speaker assured his audience that, 
though he had visited nearly every 
country on the globe, including the Fiji 
Islands, and some other remote places 
to whose inhabitants Americans feel 





vastly superior, not anywhere had he 
seen hats so grotesque, so senseless, so 
ugly and so badly adapted to the use for 


van 








which they are intended as in New 
York. 

French taste in dress is proverbial, 
and Paris furnishes our fashions; but 
French taste, mark you, is the natural, 
spontaneous expression of the French 
temperament and the demands of 
French customs. We may well sit at 
their feet and learn, but this does not 
mean that slavish and unintelligent imi- 
tation is desirable. 

There are women who have a talent 
for dress, just as there are women who 
have a talent for music or drawing; 
such women know instinctively what 
they should wear and how to give pre- 
vailing styles that touch of individual- 
ity which is the very poetry of dress- 
ing. 

It is not to them, but to those who 
have not inherited this instinctive gift 
and must cultivate that talent, that we © 
would speak; and the very first thing 
to be said is: “Know thyself.” 

Find out all that there is to know, 
from a physical standpoint, about your 
own personality. This knowledge may 
easily be gleaned from friends and ene- 
mies—especially the latter. It is as one 
of these—an unpleasantly truthful ene- 
my—that one’s hand mirror may be 
classed. Without it, one is, indeed, un- 
done, unless the gods have had her in 
a special keeping and bestowed upon 
her outlines that will triumphantly car- 
ry off any indiscretion of dress. Hav- 
ing studied yourself and impartially 
made note of your points, good and 
bad, keep the negative; that is, remem- 
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ber your advantages and limitations, so 
that in a flash you can call.up a mental 
picture of yourself, and tell instantly 
whether some modish gown that at- 
tracts you is suited to your style or 
not. 

The well-dressed woman always con- 
forms, as far as possible, to prevailing 
fashions; but, if she is short and stout, 
or tall and short-waisted, she should not, 
obviously, array herself in one of the 
fullest of the new gathered skirts. Rath- 
er shotild she choose an adaptation, fol- 
lowing the fashions far enough to 
avoid an appearance of eccentricity and 
yet preserving a certain reserve, bend- 
ing the fashion to her individual needs ; 
making it conceal, as far as possible, her 
physical faults and reveal her physical 
virtues. 

There are certain general rules for 
tasteful dressing so obvious that one 
hesitates to mention them; yet they are 
so constantly disregarded that they de- 
mand continual repetition. For in- 
stance, it is only nature’s elect who can 
successfully wear a princess gown or 
certain colors—such as pink or nile 
green. It is only those who have a re- 
dundance of flesh who should wear stiff 
corsets; and it is a sort of artistic im- 
morality to appear*in a tailor gown 
with bands of contrasting color encir- 
cling the skirt like barrel hoops. 

Also a short-waisted person should 
always wear a belt the color of which 
melts into that of her waist rather than 
that of her skirt; surely a full-chested 
woman should not affect waists bur- 
dened with ornament any more than a 
narrow-chested one should wear skin- 
tight gowns. A flat back—which, next to 
a good conscience, is the thing a woman 
should most desire and strive after— 
may, upon occasion, be adorned by shir- 
ring or plaits; but the corpulent woman 
should avoid such things as she would 
a plague. Clearly, the woman who has 


a high forehead, or one inclined to re- 
cede, should brush her hair forward a 
bit and scorn a flaring hat as she would 
evil. 
that a 


These are but a few of the axioms 
woman who would be well 
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dressed should have at her tongue’s end. 
Others will probably come to every 
one’s mind, and are worthy of being 
heeded. 

To descend from the general to the 
particular, the spring fashions show 
the blouse holding its own in a way that 
half convinces one that it is going to be 
immortal. Though not worn for even- 
ing and receptions so much as of yore, 
it is still the correct thing with coats 
and skirts. For morning wear they are 
made with plain, small sleeves, those 
for more dressy wear having sleeves 
full at the top, with the deep cavalier 
cuff at the wrist or just below the el- 
bow. Nothing can exceed the dainti- 
ness of the French blouses made in taf- 
feta silk or Persian muslin and fastened 
up the back under plaits. These have 
the pouch front, and some of them the 
loose back also.. What is called “the 
very latest whim in blouses” is the one 
that can be worn either inside or out- 
side the skirt; it is much liked for the 
shirt-waist suit as well as for separate 
waists. A draped waist, extended to 
form points in the front, is a new de- 
sign which is singularly becoming to 
many figures. 

Generally speaking, fitted coats and 
bodices with shoulders military style, 
and loose, swinging skirt, will be much 
worn. In Paris, Louis XV. effects pre- 
vail for elaborate gowns, great original- 
ity being shown in combination of ma- 
terials, ornamentation and an indefinite 
array of accessories. Cream taffeta 
gowns embroidered in crewel silks, with 
a touch of silver and gold thread, are 
shown among the new gowns. Silvez, 
indeed, is the newest fad, its ravishing 
glitter appearing everywhere on white 
satin blouses or dainty vests, or ball 
gowns, berthas and long scarfs. 

Louis XV. coats, than which no more 
impressive garment has ever been de- 
vised, are worn with both evening and 
demi-toilets. 

But whatever the garment, whether 
it be shirt-waist suit or ball gown, we 
still earnestly reiterate to our readers 
the watchword: “Know thyself.” 
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THE SEASON’S MODES 
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BRIDAL GOWN. 
(Page 308.) 


5008—Skirt with Long or Medium Train, 


However much round-length skirts may be worn, 
there are certain formal occasions which demand 
the train, and for these this attractive skirt has 
been designed. As represented, this skirt is a 
bridal one, and is made of white messaline satin 
combined with lace and trimmed with ruches of 
chiffon; but it admits of a train of lesser length, 
so becoming suited to many other uses. It is also 
adapted to all the fashionable soft materials, while 
the front panel can be either of the same or of any 
contrasting material that may be liked. It may be 
shirred in points, or gathered at the waist. 

The waist of this bridal gown can be ordered 
separately, and would be effective made of any 
material soft enough to make shirrings desirable; 
the open front showing the deep chemisette is both 
new and becoming, and the shirrings, arranged in 
points at the shoulders, make an essentially novel 
feature. The sleeves are the new ones that are 
shirred to form two puffs, and can either be 
finished with lace frills or made full length with 
cuffs of lace, as shown in the small view. At the 
waist is the favorite ‘girdle, that is wide at both 
back and front, narrow at the sides. 

The pattern is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inch bust measure. 
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EVENING GOWNS. 
(Page 311.) 


4965—Fancy Waist, 32 to 4o bust. 


Full waists made with waistcoat effects are 
among the favorites of the incoming season, and 
always allow of effective combinations. This one 
is more than commonly attractive, and is made of 
chiffon veiling, the collar and belt being of chiffon 
taffeta, and the chemisette and cuffs of lace; but 
all the materials that shirr satisfactorily are 
equally appropriate. = : 

The pattern 4965 is cut fo sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. 


4941—Evening Waist. 4937—Shirred Skirt. 


Evening gowns made much shirred and grace- 
fully- full are eminently attractive, as well as 
eminently smart. This one combines one of the 
very latest skirts with a waist made with the 
puffed sleeves that make one of the newest designs. 
As illustrated, it is made of maize-colored crépe de 
chine, with a deep girdle of taffeta and frills of 
écru lace; but it is well adapted to all materials 
that are soft enough to shirr satisfactorily, and 
when liked can be made with high neck and long 
sleeves, as shown in the back view. 

No. 4941, sizes 32 to 40; No. 4937, sizes 22 


to 30. 
4891—Shirred Tucked Waist. 4859—-Sec- 
tional Shirred Skirt. 

Evening gowns with elbow sleeves are the latest 
edict of fashion, and are exceedingly charming. 
This one is made of pale gray chiffon messaline, 
with the belt of chiffon velvet, held by a jeweled 


clasp. The waist is shirred to give a bertha sug- 
gestion, below which it is full and laid in three 
tucks of graduated width. The skirt is circular. 
When a simpler waist is desired the yoke and cuffs 
can be added, making the model high neck and 
long as to sleeves. 

‘ 4891, sizes 32 to 40; No. 4859, sizes 22 
0 30. 


4927—Fancy Blouse Waist, 32 to 42 bust. 


Blouse waists with round yokes suit many 
women far better than any other style, and are 
eminently fashionable. This one is exceptionally 
desirable. The sleeves, which are gathered mid- 
way of the puffs, render the model peculiarly de- 
sirable for all women whose aim is to reduce 
breadth, while they are graceful upon all figures. 

The pattern 4927 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure, 
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LINGERIE AND NEGLIGEE, 
(Page 312.) : 


4719—Corset Cover, 32 to 4o bust. 

Shapely corset covers that fit nicely, yet are not 
over snug, are in constant demand and never can 
be too numerous. This one is peculiarly pretty 
and attractive, is eminently simple, and can be 
made of any of the materials in vogue for under- 
wear. 

The pattern 4719 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 88 and 40 inch bust measure. 


4863—Petticoat with Flare Flounce, 
22 to 32 waist. Py 


This petticoat is specially designed for wear 
under the fashionable skirts, and includes a flare 
flounce which is so shaped as to be well adapted 
to the ready-made ones of hair cloth that make 
the best of all interlinings. 

The pattern 4863 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist measure. 


490I—Open Drawers, 22 to 32 waist. 

In addition to being full and ample, these 
drawers have the merit of being joined to a circu- 
lar band which fits comfortably about the waist 
without increasing the bulk. 

The pattern 4901 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist measure. 


4187—Short Five Gored Petticoat. 

The short petticoat that fits perfectly over the 
hips is the one in greatest demand, and the one 
that gives greatest satisfaction. This one is shaped 
to flare fully and comfortably at the lower portion, 
and is adapted both to flannel and cotton materials. 

The pattern 4187 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inch waist measure. 


4453—Handkerchief Corset Cover, 
32 to 36 bust. 
Corset covers made from handkerchiefs make 
one of the whims of fashion, and are exceedingly 
dainty and attractive. This waist is made from two 
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handkerchiefs, one of which is cut in halves, the 
other in one-half and two quarters, 

The pattern 4453 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34 
and 36 inch bust measure. 


4964—Negligee or House Jacket, 
32 to 4o bust, 


House jackets made in surplice style with con- 
tracting chemisettes are among the latest shown, 
and are eminently graceful and attractive. «The 
shawl collar is a feature, and, together with the 
flowing sleeves, gives exceedingly graceful lines, 
while the belt confines the fullness at the waist 
when the jacket is designed for wear beyond the 
limit of one’s own apartment. 

The pattern 4964 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. 


4955—Negligee House Gown, 32 to 4o bust, 


Gowns made loose and ample that are graceful 
and becoming at the same time find a welcome 
place in every woman’s wardrobe. This one is 
exceptionally attractive, and can be utilized both 
for one’s own room and for general morning wear. 

The pattern 4955 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. ‘ 
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JACKETS AND COATS. 
(Page 313.) 
4987—Blouse Jackets, 32 to 42 bust. 


Blouse jackets made with postillion effects are 
among the latest the season has to offer, and are 
exceedingly chic and fashionable. This one is 
made in box plaits that give exceptionally good 
lines to the figure, and is appropriate for ail sea- 
sonable suitings. 

The pattern 4987 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. 


4959—Shirred Blouse Coat, 32 to 4o bust. 


The shirred blouse coat makes an unquestioned 
favorite of the season, and is eminently attractive 
in all-the new soft and pliable materials. The 
broad shoulder line, given by the yoke, which is 
extended over the sleeves, is one of the newest 
features, and the sleeves, shirred to form double 
puffs. with frills below, are among the _ latest 
shown, while the vest effect is both notable and 
very generally becoming. 

The pattern 4959 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. 


4868—Coat with Vest Front, 32 to 42 bust. 


Coats with narrow vest fronts make one of the 
smartest of all models for the coming season, 
and allow of combinations galore. This one is 
exceptionally desirable, as it is fitted by means of 
the seams, which extend to the shoulder and give 
tapering lines to the figure. 

The pattern 4868 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
86, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. 


4860—Coat with Vest Front, 32 to 4o bust, 


Fitted coats with vest fronts are among the 
newest and smartest shown, and are very gen- 
erally becoming. This one includes also the new 
sleeves, which are full at the shoulders, and a 
novel roll-over collar that is extended down the 
fronts. : : 

The pattern 4860 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. 


4732—F ull Gored Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 

Full skirts in 1830 style, but modified to suit 
modern demands, are among the smartest shown, 
and are charmingly graceful in the fashionable 
thin and clinging materials. This one is eminently 


simple, and is adapted to muslins as weil as to 
silks and wools, : ; 

The pattern 4732 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inch waist measure. 
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4796—‘‘Paquin’’ Eton with Vest, 
32 to 40 bust 


The Eton in its latest form takes the name of 
one of the best known French designers, and is 
eminently attractive and graceful, and is quite as 
admirable made in the many soft and pliable waol 
fabrics as in silk. The vest and cuffs of white, 
with the revers, make the distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and combine to give a most novel as well 
as smart effect. 

The pattern 4796 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. 


4956—Double Breasted Eton, 32 to 42 bust, 


This Eton can be worn rolled open to form 
revers or closed in double-breasted style, and in- 
cludes the new sleeves, that are full at the top 
and straight at the wrists. 

The pattern 4956 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. 


4989—Jacket with Vest Fronts, 32 to 42 bust. 


The jaunty jacket made with vest fronts is 
among the smartest and best-liked models of the 
season, and is well adapted to all suiting materials, 
as well as to the general wrap. This one is made 
of nut-brown cheviot, with vest of cream broad- 
cloth, but it can be reproduced in a variety of 
ways. Vests of brocade and Persian embroidery 
are much liked in conjunction with broadcloth 
jackets, and many other contrasting materials 
might be suggested. 

The pattern 4989 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust meas re. 
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CHILDREN’S TOILETS. 
(Page 314.) 


4903—Girl’s Costume, 8 to 14 years. 


Suspended costumes in all their variations are 
greatly in vogue, and are exceedingly becoming to 
young girls. This model is appropriate for all 
seasonable materials, and the guimpe can be made 
of white washable material or of plain colored 
flannel, as may be preferred. 

The pattern 4903 is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years of age. 


4938—Girl’s Russian Dress, 4 to ro years. 


Russian dresses are always attractive worn by 
little girls, and always possess a certain smartness 
of their own. This one is eminently simple, and 
is adapted to all simple childish materials—wool, 
as well as cotton and linen. 

The pattern 4938 is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years of age. 


4963—Girl’s Costume, 8 to 14 years. 


Surplice effects are among the newest and most 
effective of all models for young girls, and will be 
greatly worn during the coming season. The very 
attractive little frock illustrated combines a waist 
so made with a circular skirt, but is closed in- 
visibly at the center back. 

The pattern 4963 is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years of age. 


4947—Child’s Round Yoke Dress, 
6 months to 4 years, 
Simple little frocks that fall in unbroken lines 


from a generous yoke are exceedingly becoming 
to small folk, and are always in style. This one 
includes an attractive bertha and sleeves that are 
full both at the shoulders and wrists in bishop 
style. 

The pattern 4947 is cut in sizes for children of 
6 months, 1, 2 and 4 years. 

4950—Child’s Apron, 

Plain, serviceable aprons make the most desir- 
able ones for the hours of play, whatever fancier 
models may be used at other times. This one is 
simplicity itself, at the same time that it is shape- 
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ly and attractive. As illustrated, the material is 
white lawn, simply stitched; but colored materials 
are also used. 

No. 4950, sizes 2 to 8 years. 


4979—Girl’s Suspender Dress, 6 to 12 years. 


In this model the broad shoulder effect given by 
the deep points of the suspenders is both new and 
becoming,, and the fact that the skirt is straight 
renders it especially well adapted to washable 
fabrics. 

The pattern 4979 is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years of age. 


4913—Girl’s Russian Dress, 4 to 10 years. 


The special feature of this Russian dress is the 
round yoke. The long lines of the plaits render 
the dress particularly becoming, and the closing is 
made invisibly at the left shoulder and beneath 
the plait at the left side of the front. 

The pattern 4913 is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 
8 and 10 years of age. 


4861—Child’s Long Coat, 6 months, 1 and 2 
years, 


Long coats made loose and ample, and with wide 
sleeves, are better suited to young children than 
any other sort, and are much in vogue. This one 
is adapted to the entire range of cloaking ma- 
terials, and includes a shield which can be used 
or omitted, as may be preferred. 

The pattern 4861 is cut in sizes for children of 
6 months, 1, 2 and 4 years. 
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MISSES’ WAISTS, 
(Page 315.) 
499I— Misses’ Shirt Waist. 


No shirt-waist suits girlish figures better than 
this one, which is made with full-length tucks at 
the back, giving a tapering effect to the figure, 
and tucks of yoke depth at the fronts, which pro- 
vide becoming fullness below the stitchings. It 
would be exceedingly effective in simple silks, as 
well as in the many washable fabrics. 

The pattern 4991 is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


4884—Misses’ Blotise Waist, 12 to 16 years 


This pretty medel is arranged in shirrings at 
the shoulders, which are continued on to the 
sleeves, so giving the broad shoulder effect so 
much to be desired. It is suited to all the season’s 
materials that are soft enough to allow of fullness, 
and for both the separate waist and the dress. 

The pattern 4884 is cut in sizes for misses of 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 


4933—Misses’ Blouse Waist, 12 to 16 years. 


As illustrated, this waist is made of heavy lace, 
an interlining of chiffon being used between it and 
the fitted foundation; but the design is suited to 
all waistings, silk, wool, linen and cotton. 

The pattern 4933 is cut in sizes for at of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


4973—Misses’ Shirt Waist, 12 to 16 years. 


Shirt-waists made with ample fullness at the 
front are very generally becoming to girlish fig- 
ures, and are among the most_desirable of the 
season. This one can be made either with or 
without the yoke, or a fitted lining, according to 
whether the material is washable or not. 

The pattern 4973 is cut in sizes for misses of 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 


4843—Misses’ Fancy Blouse, 12 to 16 years. 


One of the stylish broad-shouldered blouses, 
with the shallow round yoke, which is also one 
of the latest and newest features of the season. It 
can be reproduced in any seasonable material, and 
— as well adapted to the odd waist as to the 
roc 


The pattern 4843 is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


4926—Misses’ Fancy Blouse, 12 to 16 years. 


The novel shape of the chemisette is a special 
feature, and the sleeves, shirred to form two puffs, 
are very generally becoming to girlish figures. 
The waist is made with the fitted lining, over 
which the full front and backs are arranged, and 
is closed invisibly at the center back. 

The pattern 4926 is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


4947—Misses’ Blouse Waist. 4948—Misses’ 
Tucked Five Gored Skirt. 


No one of the new materials of the season makes 
more attractive gowns for young girls than chiffon 
henrietta. This model is of old blue, the yoke 
and cuffs being of tucked taffeta in the same 
color, the chemisette of tucked white muslin, the 
banding of cream-colored lace, and the belt of 
taffeta. The waist is peculiarly well adapted to 
girlish figures, and is shirred at the shoulders and 
at the upper portions of the sleeves, giving the 
broad shoulder line, and can be made with full 
length or elbow sleeves. The skirt is five-gored, 
laid in wide tucks at the lower portion, and shirred 
at the upper edge over a foundation yoke. 

No. 4948, sizes 12 to 16 years. 
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SKIRTS, SHIRT WAISTS AND BLOUSES 
FOR WOMEN. 
(Page 316.) 


4919—Shirt Waist -4814—Seven Gored 
: kirt. 


Shirt-waist gowns made on simple lines are 
among the features of the incoming season, and 
are essentially smart. This one combines a plaited 
skirt with an absolutely plain waist, and is made 
of the new plaid lisle-thread etamine, blue with 
lines of black and white; but the design is adapt- 
ed to all suitable fabrics. 

The waist pattern 4919 is cut in sizes for a 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inch bust measure. The 
skirt pattern 4814 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inch waist measure. 


4921—Shirt Waist. 4922—Box Plaited 
Skirt. 


Shirt-waist gowns made of foulard and other 
simple silks will be greatly in vogue during the 
coming season. This one includes a chemisette of 
lace, which is very effective. The skirt is cut in 
nine gores, and is laid in box plaits, the edges of 
which meet one another, and are stitched flat to a 
generous yoke, pressed into position below. 

The waist pattern 4921 is cut in sizes for a 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. The 
skirt pattern 4922 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inch waist measure. 


4914—Shirt Waist. 4799—Shirred Walking 
Skirt. 


No one of the new materials is prettier or better 
adapted to the fashionable shirred costume than 
the light-weight henriettta cloth known as chiffon. 
The shirrings over the shoulders are in tuck style, 
so providing becoming fullness below, and the 
sleeves are made in one piece each. The skirt is 
circular, cut in one piece, and is shirred at its 
upper edge to give the effect of a deep yoke. 

The waist pattern 4914 is cut in sizes for a 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. The skirt 
pattern 4799 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inch waist measure. 


4909—Shirt Waist. 4749—Kilted Skirt. 


Waists made With square-neck effects are among 
the smartest of the season, and allow of various 
combinations and trimmings. This one fills the 
much-needed place between the severe shirt-waist 
and the elaborate blouse. It is suited to all waist- 














ings, and to the entire gown as well as to the 
separate waist, while the square can be filled with 
any contrasting material that may be preferred. 

The pattern 4909 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. 

Kilted skirts are among the smartest shown, 
and are always satisfactory when carefully cut 
and well made. This one has the very desirable 
merit of being so planned as to keep the plaits 
nearly straight, and to avoid all danger of sagging, 
and is eminently graceful and without unnecessary 
bulk. It is cut in twenty-one gores, there being 
a plait at the edge of each which completely con- 
ceals the seam, and is laid in flat inverted plaits 
at the back. 

The pattern 4749 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inch waist measure. 


4945—Blouse Waist. 4930—Tucked Skirt. 


Blouse waists worn with chemisettes make pro- 
nounced favorites, and will extend their vogue 
for many months to come. This one includes 
sleeves of the latest sort that are shirred to form 
pufis above the elbows, so reducing the apparent 
breadth. 

The pattern 4945 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure. 

Skirts in round length that touch, or just a little 
more than touch, the floor make one of the most 
fashionable of all models for all indoor occasions 
and for the handsome street suits. This one is 
exceedingly graceful at the same time that it is 
simple in the extreme, and is adapted to all mk- 
terials that are soft enough to take graceful folds. 
It is five gored. 

The pattern 4930 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist measure. 
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4961—Blouse Waist with Shield Collar, 
32 to 4o bust. 


Blouse waists made full below smoothly fitted 
yokes are among the novelties of the season, and 
are promised extended vogue. This one is excep- 
tionally attractive, and is made slightly open at 
the throat over the shield collar; but this last can 
be omitted whenever desirable, and the waist left 
open at the throat, forming a tiny V. 


4970—Sailor Blouse Waist, 32 to 4o bust. 


The sailor biouse waist is a perennial favorite 
and is always in fashion. It varies as to the 
shape of its collar and the form of its sleeve, but 
it is essentially the same waist without which no 
season is quite complete. The model illustrated 
includes the very newest sleeves that are gathered 
at the shoulders and plaited at the cuffs, and a 
collar which is broad and square. 


4955—Gathered Shirt Waist, 32 to qo bust. 


Shirt waists made full at the shoulders are 
among the latest novelties shown, and are pecul- 
iarly well adapted to the many light-weight and 
soft cotton materials, although they are attractive 
in silk and in wool. This one allows a choice of 
yoke or no yoke, and includes sleeves of the very 
latest cut that are full at both shoulders and 
wrists. 


4951!—Shirt Waist, 32 to 42 bust. 


This shirt waist can be utilized for all waist- 
ings, washable ones unlined or those of silk or 
wool over the fitted foundation. The sleeves are 
the new ones that are full at both shoulders and 
wrists, and are finished with prettily shaped cuffs. 








To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill out coupon form herewith given 


and mail it to us. ; 
The price of each pattern is ten cents. 


Remittances may be in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do 
not fail to give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and 


stating the size distinctly. 
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A WORD TO THE PUBLIC 


It is true, although perhaps it has never occurred to the 












majority of people, that the ability to pick a winner is what 





generally stamps a man either as a success or a failure in life. 





Beyond a few geniuses, who rise to astonish the world 





and generally burn themselves out for the edification and 





benefit of their fellows, the great number of notables owe 





their fame and position more to this quality than to any others. 





It is not the workman who does the work who gets the 





biggest prize. Renown and money come in larger measures 





to the man who sees the surpassing quality of the workman 





and arranges things so that he can do his work to the best 





advantage. We need not mention Napoleon as a man who 





knew a good general by intuition, apparently; or Andrew 





Carnegie who was able to do the same thing in the steel 





industry. If you get close enough to any man who exercises 





much sway in the world, you will see it is the same with 





him. 









It is a rare faculty. The applause that success brings is 


the biggest testimonial to the fact that people admire it more 





than anything else. 





People whose musical aspiration never rises above rag- 






time, are anxious to see Paderewski. Anaemic high-thinkers, 





for whom croquet is a vigorous and exhausting form of 





athletics, stand on tiptoe to get a glimpse of James Jeffries 





when he passes down the street, followed by an admiring 





throng. Philosophers who declaim foudly against wealth, 





become interested at once if a big capitalist is pointed out to 






them. Heavy-handed individuals who never read anything 



























but the papers, thronged the parlors and corridors of the hotel 
in which Rudyard Kipling lay sick in this city. 

Success is what counts in the world, and it is little matter 
how the success is won. It is a hard, cold fact with little 
comfort in it for the unsuccessful, but still it is a fact that we 
must recognize. No matter how fine our conceptions of art 
or ethics, we can never see the world as it actually is, until 
we look this fact in the face and take it into our considera- 
tions. 

The same rule holds good with magazines as with indi- 
viduals. Before our magazine can hope for influence or’ 
consideration, it must achieve the success that brings con- 
sideration to anything, whether it be good or bad. We had 
this knowledge borne in upon us powerfully when we started 
the magazine. We knew that before we could claim con- 
sideration or even attention, we must force our way out of the 
ruck and get in among the winners. We feel, at the present 
writing, that we have done this, and done it in a very short 
time. This is the third number, but already our circulation 
books give us highly satisfactory proof that we can command 
recognition. : 

There is a password to the public interest and favor which 
cannot be disregarded. There is no secret about it. Here it 
is: ‘‘] have succeeded.” We are now in a position to repeat 
that magic charm, and after this we can feel that you are in- 
terested when we go on telling you about what we intend to 
do with Smitu’s from month to month. 

First of all we want to say that a big circulation is not all 
that we have aimed at in Smitn’s. It is the thing that we 
must have before we can do the other things that we wanted 
todo. That’s all. We feel a responsibility bigger than any 


pecuniary standard in Smitu’s. We know that the magazines 



























play a tremendous part in moulding the opinions, the ideals, 
and even the morals of the American people. 

Five years ago no philanthropist or church worker in 
his wildest dreams would have thought of questioning the 
idea of accepting money from John D. Rockefeller, from the 
standpoint of morality. And yet, this is what has happened 
a short time ago. Rockefeller is the same man he was five 
years ago. The attention that has been devoted to his life in 
the magazines has been the sole cause of the change in public 
opinion. We have no opinion to offer on this subject. We 
merely note it as an example of the power that a magazine 
wields. We want to use that power to the best purpose—-to 
entertain you, to lighten the cares of life a little, perhaps, to 
broaden your acquaintance with life and with other men and 
so broaden your sympathies, to let bright people, from all 
over the world, the foremost and most thoughtful workers in 
their respective fields, tell you what they are doing and 
thinking. 

That means something a good deal better and bigger 
than a circulation. We have what most magazines would 
call a big circulation now, but we are optimists enough to 
believe that our plans will bring us results that will make a 
new record in the publishing world. 

The contents page will show you that we have a lot of 
good stuff to offer you this month. Next month we expect 
to do a great deal more. We are working hard on Smitu’s 
and next month you will find a great and astonishing advance, 
not only in the matter contained in the magazine but in its 


physical appearance and make-up. 
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eo SOLA, Pacem 


Possibly you have and it is so long ago that you 
would like to read it again. The many inquiries we have 
received from persons who are reading “AYESHA; OR, 
THE RETURN OF ‘SHE,’ ’’—the companion story to 
this masterpiece now being published in THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE—led us to make arrangements with a leading 
publisher to supply us with a special limited De Luxe 
edition of ‘*SHE,’’ handsomely bound and profusely 
illustrated with twenty-one full page half-tones. It is 
manifestly the edition that every reader wants. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID BY US 


a EE — 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
238 William Street, New York City 






































“SHE” 


- Who-Must-Be-Obeyed . ° 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Smith’s Magazine. 
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Grace Fietps as Drum Major of the Nordland Army. 











LEW FIELDS Miss ‘‘BILLIE”’? NORTON 


‘J love my country !’’—FieLps. 











WILLIAM Burress Lew FieLps 


“Hello! It’s against the law to convict a man without a hearing!” 
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HARRY FISHER 











Bessie CLaYTon:—‘‘Really, sir, | couldn’t accept the tip.” 
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HARRY DAVENPORT JOSEPH HERBERT CHARLES GOTTHOLD 


“Stand back, Prince! He loves our Queen!” 
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A few of the Indian maids. 
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Lew Fietps:—‘l am very healthy with my teeth.”—Huserr. 











Our new secretary of the navy draws near!” 


Georcia Baron:—‘‘Attention! 


ROMANE Re 





Marie Canitt:—‘‘Her Majesty, of Nordland!” 
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‘DON’T SAY ANY MORE, LORD DALESFORD—I—CAN’T ANSWER YOU.” 





